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THE SEA REVISITED. 





BY DORA READ GOODALE, 





Wuy, the first sea glimpse quickens my heart’s beat !— 
The first raw glimpse of sand, the sails, the buoys, 
The clapping waves’ loud, well-remembered noise ; 

Donkeys loaded with shells still thread the street ; 

There lies the same boat’s hulk that was our seat! 


Nets half dried hang still by the burnt pine tree— 
Beach, bluffs, nothing is changed!—the sounds, the 
scents, 
Cedar Neck, pricked white with its campers’ tents— 
Ah, now the boom begins !—now, ’tis the sea 
Over salt tracts of samphire and rosemary ! 


To those whose dead were lost upon the main, 
Whose hearts are with their dead, the vast abyss 
Moans round the spot where their sunk treasure is, 

And all its thousand watery tongues complain 

For those who sleep never to wake again. 


Or bale or bliss, every man to his own! 
Depth beyond depth those curious currents reach, 
And bliss finds bliss in the same unformed speech ; 
As each brief life pipes but a wandering tone 
To mightier Being’s full diapason. 


Moan still, ye waves, moan for the loved, the dead, 
While earth’s warm grief lasts out the treacherous 
years, 
And dirge-like sound in the all-faithful ears 
Of wives unwived and promised wives unwed ; 
But voice for us the happier love instead. 


By cliff and sand and by the old sunny quay, 
Our glances met and mixed; the gathering tide 
Broke its green casket even at the boat’s side, 

On that wild night that gave your heart to me. 

Hark! ’tis the surge of the deep-bosomed sea ! 

, AMHERST, MAss. 
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FROM AFAR. 


AN UNPUBLISHED SONNET. 











BY THE LATE PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





ALL they who see my Saint, whose pathway lies 
Across the bitter deep, they see not me— 
Tho in their midst I stand, they do not see— 
But thou, dear Love, with sweet, compassionate eyes 
Behold my soul, cast out of Paradise 
And doomed henceforth a wandering ghost to be: 
Behold my faithful soul, which follows thee, 
And hear my voice on every wind that sighs. 


In this old English town my body is: 
But all my soul is with thee in thy place— 
My unseen lips thy sweet lips seek and kiss, 
On thy strong heart I lean my grieving face ; 
Alas, poor soul! what mocking dream is this ? 
We have no part in all her future days. 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF “LONDON LYRICS.” 


With the “Collected Poems of Philip Bourke Marston.” 











BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





SINGER of ‘‘ London Lyrics,”’ pray bestow 
A thought on one who sang not long ago 
Amid the clamorous noise of London Town. 


His eyes were darkened that he might not see— 
Stricken of Fate and sorrowful was he— 
And sharp the thorns Life wove him for a crown. 
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From you—so rich in honors, love and song— 
To him, so sad, the way, indeed, were long ; 
But all Apollo’s children are akin— 


And now, I think, in some far realm of light 
For him the sun shines, and the day is bright. 
He is at home, where our tired feet must win. 
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PREACHING EFFICIENT BUT NOT SUFFI- 
CIENT. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 











PARIS was surrounded by an incomparable cordon of 
forts, but the Germans got in. There are thousands of 
fortresses, mantled and dismantled, at Safed, Taku, 
Duquesne, St. Augustine, Plevna, etc., into which were 
built innumerable lives and unlimited funds, that are of 
no appreciable use for defending anything. It matters 
not whether they are dumb and tenantless, or thunder- 
ous in full fire, the tides of civilization flow on. 

There are tens of thousands of forts of Christianity in 
the United States. They are strong and unique in 
architecture. In appearance they are more significant 
than a flag could make them. They have luxurious 
quarters for the weekly garrison. They are mostly fur- 
nished with big guns or little, and the play of the can- 
nons is intermittently regular. But can these forts save 
the cause they were built to conserve ? 

We have founded and endowed theological schools, 
built and maintained these churches, at an expense of 
hundreds of millions, in magnification of the importance 
of preaching. Is it the effort of an athlete to develop 
strong arms, leaving the heart feeble and liable to fail- 
ure? 

Is preaching the one thing, or even the main thing? 
It defends doctrine, enlarges thought, confirms believers, 
comforts saints, convicts sinners if they will only come ; 
but one often wonders that so excellent a thing does so 
little. There are millions who do not care to come to 
hear it, and, if they did, could not be interested thereby. 
Some years ago it was boldly said that the best preaching 
in New York City was given to a congregation of 
seventy-five. It may have been best in some fancied 
excellence, but surely it was much nearer uselessness 
than it should have been. Coleridge, droning out a 
monolog, was interested in his subject ; but he was the 
only one. An agent, determined to sell his book and his 
auditor, is interested in his object and is likely to suc- 
ceed, Some set themselves to the salvation of sermons, 
and some to the salvation of sinners. 

How little Christ preached ; in the modern acceptance 
of the term none at all. The sermons of the Apostles 
were certainly not made on the models of to-day. One 
great denomination makes nothing of preaching, yet 
thrives wonderfully, and another makes next to nothing 
of it and lives. 

Besides preaching, what is necessary to the spread and 
development of the Christianity of the New Testament ? 

The Christian world has had some great surprises 
lately. After the fishers of men have toiled all night in 
some countries and caught only a few at a time, the net 
seems to have been thrown on the right side in India, 
and a single church really expects to gather a great 
multitude of forty to fifty thousanda year. There have 
always been encouragements for men who knew the 
Scriptures and the power of God, to expect repeated and 
enlarged Pentecosts ; and they have come. We see the 
results with joy, but we are eager to know the process. 

We find first, negatively, that there is but little of our 
American style of preaching. There cannot be. There 
is no sufficient array of preachers. And,if there were, 
the necessary vocabulary does not exist. It takes a long 
time to change a whole language supersaturated with 
heathen ideas, and impregnate it with Christian thought 
and feeling. Indeed, the change cannot be made. The 
new meanings, experiences, and their expressions must 
be superinduced on the old substratum of words. How 
has the great success beenachieved? By personal effort 
and individual contact. It has been by heart to heart 
work. The face of man has answered to the face of his 
friend ; one man has ensphered another with his person- 
ality. One man has wrought with one. I knew a man 
in China who could get no congregation nor preach if he 
had one, but by haunting the temples and looking for 
souls that seemed hungry, he could invite them to the 
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bread we, So in India now. A dozen 
layme catter into its bazars and 
streets, see to bring into the general 
meeting for ins d prayer. Then one just 
cleansed could go stra ome to his neighbors and 
friends and tell what great things God has done for his 
soul. He need not wait to go toa theological school and 
learn the arts of oratory. His burning heart and illn- 
mined face were more than eloquent. A great teacher 
has said that the one best fitted to teach a child its 
alphabet was another child who had just learned it. 
The necessary enthusiasm and the assurance that another 
such a child could do it, were present. A new convert’s 
stammering speech, punctuated with exclamations .of 
rapture, surpasses in attractiveness and effectiveness 
most irrefragable chains of logic uttered with ornate 
oratory. Did Dr. South’s model sermons convert any- 
body? A single woman in a city I know, has had the 
joy of leading a hundred Cathvlics to see Jesus and feel 
his converting power. 

This applied personal influence is consonant with the 
Scripture plan. Christ uttered his most impressive 
thoughts to audiences of one or a few; for instance, to 
Nicodemus, the woman at the well, etc. The influence 
of leaven does not radiate from a center through dead 
matter growing weaker as it spreads. But every parti- 
cle touched and made alive, passes on the quickening 
life to the next with undiminished power. So did the 
Apostles. Philip went to the eunuch of Candace, and 
he to all Africa. Ananias went to Saul. 

It accords with philosophy, A man’s whole strength 
applied to one is more likely to be effective than if dif- 
fused amonga thousand. In acrowd any one can put 
away the personal statement ‘‘ Thou art the man.’ 
Would the king have been forced to confession, if Na- 
than had preached a general discourse to a great con- 
gregation? The solid salt of the earth must be applied 
directly. Brackish water, sprinkled on the outside of 
clothes, from an aspergillum is not sufficient. There is 
what is calfed, and what is ‘‘a great forward move- 
ment” in London under the direction of Hugh Price 
Hughes. There is preaching in St. James Hall, and it is 
great preaching. But the after meeting is far more 
effective. This is not held in a dingy vestry, calculated 
to hold a dozen, but in a hall still larger than St. James. 
There every Christian is to hunt his man, and by person- 
al acquaintance and care, do him all the good of every 
kind he can, always with a view of leading to the great- 
est good. The manneeding help is not left to the mere 
influence of one man, jaded with oratory and interested 
in themes and theories the hearer never heard of, but 
is seized by men of like passions and needs as himself. 
Whatever victories this man has achieved and life he has 
attained, he invites others to share. The development of 
the personal influence of every Christian on single souls 
successively, is the question of the world’s salvation. If 
the preacher holds steadily in view the end of making 
every Christian a center of leavening power, it will make 
his preaching more efficient: Then preaching and work- 
ing joined together will be sufficient. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COL, 
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MRS. DYER'S TROUBLE. 


BY THE LATE ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


‘*WELL, Dr. Strong, I don’t think—at least, I don’t 
know, and that is as bad— I sent for you because ”— 

Here the words choked her. She had to stop, her eyes 
ran over on her pale cheeks, and she clasped her thin 
hands together in a convulsive effort at self-control. 
Dr, Strong, a white-haired old man with the gentlest 
face and kindest manner possible, looked distressed ; he 
could not say anything, for he had no clue to these sobs 
and tears. Mrs. Dyer had been a member of his church 
when he lived at Blandford ; he remembered her well— 
a bright, delicate young girl, the only daughter of a 
well-to-do farmer. She was fairly well educated, had 
made a profession of religion in early youth, had mar- 
ried at twenty a young lawyer already in good practice, 
for he was ten years older than she, and had besides a 
little inherited property. Dr. Strong had heard of her 
from time to time, and sometimes mét her when she 
came home for a visit. He knew that she was tempo- 
rally prosperous, that she had three children; and at 
last he himself was called to a church in the city where 





she lived, and learned then for the first time that she 
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was recently widowed. She had written a note to him, 
asking that he would come to see her; and in answer to 
her request he was with her now. Poor little thing ! she 
was a pathetic spectacle to her old pastor as she sat 
there struggling with her tears, thin, pallid and sad, 
with a comfortiess sorrow, as he could plainly see, for 
neither hope nor submission lent a gleam to her eye or 
calmed her forlorn countenance. This was not a case 
for ordinary consolation, he felt at once ; but before she 
could control herself in rushed a rosy boy of ten. 

‘* Mother !” he shouted, ‘can I go over to Dedham 
with Hal Jones?” . 

Mrs. Dyer held out a hand and drew him to her side ; 
she stopped her tears, and was composed at once. 

**Come here, Harry,” she said, in very loving tones. 
‘*T want you to shake hands with this gentleman; he 
used to be my minister when I lived in Blandford !” 

Harry was evidently well trained ; he obeyed at once, 
and stood at Dr. Strong’s knee a moment to answer some 
kindly questions, then reverted to his errand. 

**Can I, Mother ?” 

**Ts no one else going?’ asked his mother. 

‘*No, ma’am; we want to go fishing out in the mill- 
pond for punkin’-seeds.” 

‘*No, Harry ; I can’t let you go.” 

‘*Surely, Mammy ?” 

‘‘Surely, dear,” she said, with a smile. 

Harry’s face flushed, his eyes glistened, and his small 
fists closed tightly. There was a struggle in his boyish 
heart, very evident to the doctor; but he said nothing, 
and, bowing to the minister, left the room much more 
quietly than he had entered it. 

The interruption had helped Mrs. Dyer to recover her 
own self-control. She could speak now, quite calmly. 

‘*T sent for you, Dr. Strong, ‘‘ she said, ‘‘ because Iam 
in great need of help. You know I have been a church 
member many years, but lately I have begun to think I 
am not a Christian at all.” 

‘‘Have you spoken to your own pastor?’ asked the 
doctor, with professional instinct. 

‘*No, I cannot. Mr. King is called a very fine 
preacher, but his sermons don’t touch or help me; they 
never have. When Allen died he can.e here and talked 
to me, but he didn’tseem sure of anything ; he is always 
telling us that doubt is a necessary thing to growth in 
spirit ; that we must try to find the pillars whereon the 
house standeth, before we can be sure there is a house.” 

‘* He did not fully remember the context‘of that text, I 
fear. Samson was blind, my dear, and when the Philis- 
tines showed him where to grope for those pillars, he 
pulled them down and killed those in the heathen tem- 
ple—and himself too.” 

Mrs. Dyer smiled alittle ; she too had not remembered 
where the phrase came from. 

** But I can find no help in all this, Doctor Strong. I 
want to be sure of something, to have a place of rest to 
my soul. ‘ Maybe’ isno Gospel to me.” 

‘*My dear, cannot you pray ?”” 

‘*Pray! oh, what use is prayer? When ‘Allen lay 
speechless with fever, and the doctor told me he was 
dangerously ill, do you think I did not pray? I groveled 
before God to save him; I prayed till my heart was dry 
and my brain weary. What was the good of it? I had 
no answer. No,I shall never pray again. I don’t be- 
lieve init. Itisnouse. I do not even read the Bible.” 

‘*Now answer a few questions for me.” 

Just at this point there was another interruption, 
two younger children, both girls, came eagerly running 
into the room, one threw herself into her mother’s lap, 
the other leaned against her knee, they were flushed 
with exercise, and held in their hands long trails of a 
graceful vine, with bunches of transparent scarlet ber- 
ries hanging among the green leaves. 

** Look, Mamma, what beau’ful berries.” 

‘* Pitty berries ; nice? Ally eat berries, Mamma?” 

Mrs. Dyer’s face stiffened with terror ; if she could be 
paler one might have said she grew colorless : quickly, 
without waiting to make her éhildren speak to the guest, 
she gathered vines and berries out of the little hands and 
put them away in the nearest place that was high over- 
head, the upper shelf of a tall bookcase, The children 
whimpered, 

‘Oh, Mamma! don’ take my berries.” 

** Pitty berries. Ally’s berries,” chimed in the younger, 
with a tone of possession and a sense of injustice in the 
baby voice. 

‘* Dears, you cannot have them. 
and get your bread and milk.” 

*“Do you think they have eaten any?” asked Dr. 
Strong, anxiously. 

‘**Oh,no! I have taught them thoroughly never to 
taste anything without my leave. I used to put bitter 
water from a quassia cup on any fruit they might be 
tempted to take; it was harmless, but it taught them 
that what I had forbidden was not good to eat. and so 
they learned to ask for what they wanted.” 

The children turned away with tears in their eyes, and 
slowly went out of the door, Ally looking over her shoul- 
der at the ‘‘ pitty berries” placed out of her reach. 

‘« My dear young friend,” asked Dr. Strong, solemnly, 
**do you Jove voir children ?” 

** Love them !” she answered, the warm flush of indig- 
nation crimsoning her expressive face. ‘‘ Why, they 
are all I have got to love, my very life, I could not get 
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along witbout them. While Allen lived I had him to 
care for, to be with, to wait on. Now they are all.” 

‘* Why, then, did not you answer Harry when he asked 
if he might go to Dedham ?” 

‘“‘T did answer him, Dr. Strong. Did not you hear 
me tell him he must not go?” 

“Yet you say God did not answer your prayers for 
your husband’s life, because he denied it. Is not ‘No’ 
an answer as much as ‘ Yes?” 

Her face changed, but she made no reply. 

“You admit still, in spite of your doubts, that there 
is a God?” 

‘Yes: oh, yes. 
a return to chaos.” : 

‘You will admit too, perhaps, the old geometric ax- 
iom that the whole is greater than its part ?” 

She looked at him with surprise and inquiry in her 
eyes, 

‘**Of course I do,” 

‘* Well, then, if God made this world, and made you, 
is it not probable that he knows more about your needs 
than you do?” 

‘* 1 suppose so,” she said, half reluctantly. 

‘“* And if he knew enough to create this world and all 
the myriad worlds we see above and around us, is it not 
at least possible that you may not be able to understand 
always what he means in what he does ?” 

She colored again, and silently bowed her head. 

‘‘ Why did you refuse to let your boy go to Dedham? 
He wanted to go so much.” 

‘Oh, it is not safe for him to go on the water with 
only another boy; the pond is deep, and boys are so 
careless. I do want him to be a manly, courageous boy ; 
but I will not let him go into positive danger for no other 
reason than his own pleasure.” 

‘* Why not, then, have explained all this to him ?” 

‘* Well, I have tried to train my children to trust me ; 
to feel that I know best what is good for them. I have 
thought that to give them reasons for all I did was not 
so good for them as to learn to trust me. I think they 
ought to feel that Iam their natural head and ruler now 
Allen is gone. He had the same feeling. He used to say 
we were ‘ king and queen’ in our home, and the children 
‘hereditary subjects.’ I want to carry out his ideas.” 

‘*Why not let them guide themselves, and not have to 
ask you for everything you want?” 

“Oh, [ love to have them ask, as far as that goes, even 
if I believed in encouraging anarchy in my tiny king- 
dom. Ilove to give them whatever I can give, and to 
have them come to me with all their wants and wishes.” 

“Aud yet you have to deny them?” 

“Yes, [ must ; but howit hurts me! I believe I could 
have cried: with the babies this morning when I took 
away those exquisite tempting berries ; but, Dr. Strong, 
they were berries of the deadly nightshade ! 
death had they eaten them.” 

The doctor leaved back in his chair and put the finger- 
tips of his wrinkled old hands together in the argu- 
mentative way not uncommon to elderly clergymen, 
He did not look at Mrs. Dyer, but straight at the ceiling, 
as he said in a dry, quiet tone: 

‘* How much better you are than God !” 

Mrs. Dyer looked—and felt—shocked. 

‘* Dr. Strong !” she exclaimed. 

‘“*My dear, [ take you at your own showing. You 
find fault with God because he denied your request ; but 
you denied Harry’s. You think he had no reason to 
refuse what you asked ; but you gave no reason to Harry. 
You did not tell your little girls that those berries were 
poisonous. You knew they would not understand what 
that meant, to be sure ; but then you wish them to trust 
in your love and wisdom without reasons ; yet you refuse 
to trust God, who is immeasurably wiser than you, and 
unimaginably more good than you are, in comparison, 
to your children. You have ceased to pray because you 
were denied the answer that you wanted. You said, 
““My will be done”; and because it was not done you 
refused to speak to him who made you. What if Harry 
should come in to-night and not speak to you again for 
months and years, because he could not go to Dedham? 
Would it seem to you reasonable, or the petty sulks of a 
spoiled child? Is not all this want of faith in you an 
assumption that God is not as good to you as you are to 
your children ?” 

Mrs. Dyer hid her face in her hands, and the doctor 
went on: 

‘*T have for many years found much comfort and 
strength in observing how the good Lord hath made of 
human life an ever-present exposition of and witness to 
his ways. I think it is in part this to which the 
text refers that says: ‘If any man shall do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine. Try, my dear to 
know God as your father; treat your children as 
your own sense and conscience teach you, these 
are the voice of Godin your soul; then act toward 
him as you would have your children act toward you. 
You will find out more religion in that way than you 
think. Butdo not try to find a poor human reason for 
the divine ways. Would you have a God whom you 
could measure? ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection? It is as 
high as heaven ; what canst thou do? Deeper than hell ; 
what canstthou know? Tell me honestly, could you 
trust ina God whom you could understand? Would one 
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be a help or defense to you who was less than omniscient 
or omnipotent ?” ’ 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Dyer, in a low voice; but I never 
thought of that.” 

** And of the Bible ; why not read that for its stores of 
help and comfort instead of trying to pick out its faults? 
Of all books that Bible has most of what we call com- 
mon sense in it, besides its beautiful Gospel record. A 
life guided by its precepts is more than merely pious, it 
is practical and useful. ‘Godliness is profitable to all 
things, having promise of the life that now is, and of that 
whichis to come.’ Try, my child, to go back to your 
Father ; talk with him in prayer, accept his will as it 
comes to you daily, and remember that he as well as you 
can say ‘‘ No” or ** Yes” as he sees fit; either is an an- 
swer. If you love God as your children love you would 
you doubt or turn away from him?” 

Mrs. Dyer's eyes were streaming with tears now. 

‘*T will try,” she said ; and yearsafter she thanked Dr. 
Strong for helping her to escape her trouble. She is 
now an earnest Christian woman, a mother whom her 
children rise up and bless; but she has for a long time 
ceased to attend Mr. King’s church. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION IN ARIZONA. 








BY THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 





DURING the past three years, great progress has been 
made in providing school facilities for the Indians in the 
northern tier of States extending from Michigan to 
Oregon and Washington, as well asin Utah, Nevada and 
Colorado. Very fair provision has also been made for 
the Indians of Oklahoma and of New Mexico. The 
point of greatest need is in the Territory of Arizona. 
Within its limits are found the following bodies of In- 
dians: the Navajos, 16,485; the Moquis, 1,976; the 
Apaches, 4,829; the Pimas and Papagoes, 8,721; and 
smaller tribes, 2,911—with a total Indian population of 
34,922, and a school population approximately of 7,000. 
For these Indians there has been provided, within the 
limits of the Territory, one school for the Navajos, with 
a capacity of 150; one for the Moquis, with a capacity of 
100 ; one for the Pimas, with a capacity of 130; one for 
the Colorado River Indians, with acapacity of 100; one 
for the San Carlos Apaches, with a capacity of 75; and 
two training schools at Phoenix and Fort Majoave, 
with a capacity of 125 each—making a total capacity 
in Government schools of 680. There is room for 
some of these Indians in the training schools at Albu- 
querque and Santa Fé, N. M., Fort Lewis, Col., and 
elsewhere ; but the Indians insist so strongly upon 
having their children nearer home while in school, and 
object so strenuously to their being removed to a great 
distance, that itis a question whether their wishes should 
not receive at least earnest. consideration ; besides, it 
would be easier eventually to secure children for the dis- 
tant non-reservation schools if there were a greater num- 
ber of primary schools established on or near the reser- 
vations. 

Estimating the number of Indians of school age in 
Arizona at 7,000, and deducting the number provided for 
in Government schools, 680, there remain over 6,000 to 
be provided for. Allowing for all who, for various 
reasons, may not be accessible, it is entirely safe to con- 
clude that additional school accommodations should be 
provided for not less than 4,000 pupils. The schools 
now in operation in the Territory should be enlarged 
and others established. 

The efforts of the Indian Office to make suitable provi- 
sion for these Indians have thus far not succeeded, owing 
to various causes. One of these has been the great cost of 
erecting suitable buildings on the reservations, removed 
as they areso farfrom civilization and so difficult of ac- 
cess; but it is very important that the work of building 
schools for these particular Indians should be pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible in the near future. 

Arizona is now knocking vigorously for admission into 
the Union as an independent State. Her population is 
comparatively small and is scattered over an immense 
region of sparsely settled territory. The presence within 
her limits of so large a body of Indians would, under any 
circumstances, be a burden and hindrance to her pros- 
perity and progress, and a possible menace to her peace. 

The Navajo Indians constitute one of the largest tribes 
anywhere to be found, and, altho they are self-support- 
ing, they are very barbarous in their mode of life, living 
inthe most primitive style, are almost entirely ignorant 
of the English language, are nomadic in their habits, 
jealous and suspicious of the white people, hardy, brave 
and adventurous, and frequently come into sharp conflict 
with white citizens. Itis very difficult to keep them under 
proper subjection, and it has been impossible heretofore 
to confine them within the limits of their reservation, 
even by the aid of the army. Unless their children can 
be educated, these people will become more and more 
burdensome to the Territory or State and the possibility 
of bloody conflict will increase rather than diminish, as 
the lands over which they roam become more and more 
valuable and white people press closer and closer upon 
their borders. 

The Apache Indians, especially those at San Carlos, 
have long been turbulent, and comprise some of the 
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most vicious people anywhere to be found. ‘‘ Kid,” the 
renegade, has himself been able to keep a large portion 
of the Territory in a state of suspense and apprehension, 
and has for years baffled the most persistent efforts of 
the army to capture him. The Indians of San Carlos 
are practically held as prisoners of war. They have for 
years been under the control of an army officer, detailed 
as Acting Indian Agent, and his authority is supported 
by soldiers camped near his headquarters ; and he sus- 
tains such relations with the General commanding the 
Department of Arizona that he can call upon him at any 
time directly for assistance in maintaining order and 
suppressing an outbreak. 

The White Mountain Apaches, while more advanced 
in civilization than the San Carlos people, are very ig- 
norant and degraded ; and, altho almost wholly self- 
supporting, they live in the most primitive fashion, and 
even suffer for the necessities of life. They are making 
very little, if any, progress, and unless their children 
can be educated they will remain as they are for years 
to come, 

The Pimas are the most progressive of any of the 
Arizona Indians, are entirely self-supporting, are fair- 
ly good farmers, and, under the efficient management of 
the present agent, have made during the past few years 
very decided progress in the matter of irrigation and 
successful agriculture. 

It is clearly impossible to remove these Indians from 
Arizona, as there is no longer any ‘ unoccupied West” 
to which they can be driven. They are in Arizona to 
stay, and, unless something can be done, and that speedi- 
ly, to secure for their children an industrial education 
that shall enable them to make progress in the lines of 
civilization, they must remain substantially as they are 
to-day—a burden to themselves and a menace to their 
white neighbors. 

The resources of Arizona are enormous, and it is pos- 
sible under proper training for the Indians not only to 
be self-supporting but to avail themselves of the vast 
resources offered by the Territory in the way of fruit rais- 
ing, agriculture, etc., so as to become exceptionally 
prosperous. 

The children of these various tribes that have been 
gathered into schools have shown aptitude for educa- 
tion, and have made good progress in their studies, The 
small school now in operation at Phoenix is especially 
hopeful and prosperous, and if it had sufficient capacity 
could undoubtedly take good care of not less than 500 
children ; for the school is so situated that it could give 
them excellent training in the matter of raising oranges, 
figs, grapes and other fruits adapted to that region, so 
that in the course of a very few years, they would not 
only be able to take excellent care of themselves by their 
industry, but they would become a very important ele- 
mentin the development of the fruit culture of the State. 
Efficient help in the orchards is very difficult to obtain, 
and the Indians have apparently just those qualities 
which would make them very acceptable to the fruit grow- 
ers of Arizona in their important industry. The Navajos 
possess such qualities as would, under proper training, 
render them a very useful and valuable element of the 
population. For these and other reasons, it seems ex- 
ceedingly desirable that in the near future proper pro- 
vision should be made for the education of the Indians 
of Arizona, If it is not done, the prosperity of Arizona 
will be greatly hindered, the progress of the Indians be 
slow and unsatisfactory, and the peace of the country 
be menaced, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
> ———____ 


THE OPENING OF THE WORLD'S FAIR ON 
SUNDAY. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





THERE is aside of this question of an open Wor'ld’s 
Fair on Sunday which, in the various discussions of the 
matter, does not seem to me to be enough noticed. I 
refer to the effect such opening would necessarily have 
on the habits of the people in their observance of the 
weekly Rest-Day in the newer States and Territories. 

One does not need to be long a resident of the newer 
and Western section of the country before he shall dis- 
cover that the thought and customs of the people toward 
a Sunday observance are loose and unrigorous enough. 


lance on the part of decent and law-abiding citizens that 
the liquor traffic can be kept, in any wise, within bounds; 
and especially that the nefarious Sunday saloon can be 
compelled even to a semblance of closed doors and to a 
partial, even remitting of its abominable and death-deal- 
ing business. Besides, by general custom and allow- 
ance, even among Christian people, there is apt to be a 
much laxer order of Sunday observance than holds in 
the older and more fixed communities. In addition, the 
Sunday secular newspaper is especially flaunting and 
obtrusive in our newer Western cities. Frankly, I do 
not know of a more immoral influence than this of the 
Sunday secular newspaper. There can be for it no plea 
of necessity ; it is defiant of the usual laws which pro- 
hibit secular sales and work on Sunday ; it bursts into 
the Sunday religious rest and quiet with its sensa- 
tional worldliness, too often with its salacious 
recitals of the worst divorces and scandals ; as far as the 
Sunday secular newspaper is concerned Sunday is for it 
no more than any common day, and thrusting itself into 
the homes of the people it is rapidly educating the 
younger generation into the idea that God has no claim 
on anybody’s time and that a Sunday given to seculari- 
ties is a Sunday as well spent as in divine worship. Every 
way, as far as Ican see, the general influence of the 
Sunday secular newspaper is for the worst instead of for 
the best. And it goes without saying that all the pres- 
sure of this Sunday secular press is toward the opening 
and from the closing of the gates of the World’s Fair on 
Sunday. 

Now it is to be perpetually remembered that the 
World’s Fair is a public and not a private enterprise. 
Behind it and sanctioning it stands the Government of 
our Great Republic. What is done there is done in a 
most real way, under the shadow of the Federal Govern- 
ment. To open the gates of the World’s Fair on Sunday 
would be to range the Government of the United States 
against the venerable teachings and traditions of the 
founders of the nation. The Government cannot remain 
neutral inthis matter. It must declare itself, as during 
the Philadelphia Exposition it did declare itself on the 
side of the American Sunday, or it must go back on 
that splendidly high moral record and declare itself 
against it. 

For the Government of the United States to range it- 
self against the American Sunday, as it must if the 
gates of the Fair are opened on Sunday, would be, as it 
seems to me, a moral disaster of the vastest sort. 
“specially in the newer communities it would give a 
distinct set and an immense impulse toward even the 
obliteration of a Sunday observance. Every sacrilegious 
Sunday theater would feel itself aided in its defiance of 
Sunday ; every liquor saloon would think the hinges of 
its bad doors the better oiled for a Sunday opening ; 
every element working now so assiduously against the 
weekly rest from toil would feel itself new-girded ; and 
by the aid of the Government of the United States the 
triumph would shine not on the side of what is best and 
most law-abiding and most healthfully conserving in our 
communities, but on the side of all the serpent-nests of 
various worldliness and irreligion. 

It will be a black day for the Republic when the great 
Government of the Republic marshals itself with and 
throws its sanction over such things, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE ESKIMOS OF NORTH AND SOUTH 
GREENLAND. 


BY WILLIAM E, MEEHAN, 
MEMBER OF THE PEARY RELIEF EXPEDITION. 





GREENLAND may fairly be said to be divided into two 
parts, north and south, with Melville Bay as the indicat- 
ing point of the division; and the people of the two sec- 
tions are as effectually separated from each other by 
enormous glaciers, which empty into this bay, as tho the 
whole length of the world was between them ; and those 
of the north know nothing of those of the south except 
by tradition or what they may chance to learn through 
the few explorers who visit their neighborhood in the 
oomiakswas. 

The Arctic Highlanders are, from their environment, a 
nomadic race. They rarely have their summer abiding 





Perhaps the fact is owing to the large foreign element 
which has pitched its tents in the newer States, and 
which has brought with itself its European and State- 
Church notions ; perhaps it is because on every side life 
in these newer States is more fluid and uncrystallized 
into settled forms. But whatever the reasons may be, 
the factiseven painfully evident that the great boon and 
blessing of a religious and restful Sunday is not esteemed 
so great a gift and boon as our ancestral Ameri:an 
teaching has wonted us to esteem it. 

It is the commonest of things to have the theaters 
open on Sunday ; and they are almost always theaters of 
the most degrading sort, parading, especially on Sun- 
day, demoralizing and shameless plays, which, judging 
from the play-house bills which flaunt along the streets, 
no decent man or woman ought ever to behold on any 
day, much less on Sunday, when no one can see such 
plays without, on his part, the most flagrant and deter- 
mined breaking with all the sacred associations with 
which centuries of Christian worship have festooned the 


place where their winter settlements are, and the dwell- 
ings for the two seasons are of entirely different character. 
Their winter huts,or igloos, are of two kinds of construc- 
tion. Those for temporary use while traveling are 
built of snow or ice. Those for permanent use are lo- 
cated where the fierce northwest winds are tempered by 
great cliffs, and are built of stone ; and entrance to each 
is had through a long, low tunnel, and both are covered 
by turf. The interiors are about six feet square and 
high, and lined with skins, with the fur. outward. 
One-half the interior is taken up by a platform on which 
the family sleep and sit, and the other half is used as a 
receptacle for all kinds of filth and refuse. In these 
constricted quarters five, six and sometimes more Eski- 
mos swelter in a terrific heat from a small oil lamp, and 
enjoy themselves during the long arctic night, which 
lasts from the first week in November to the middle of 
February. This enjoyment consists in eating, sleeping 
and visiting. 

As soon as the spring thaws begin, the roofs of the 





Sunday. It is only by the most constant and alert vigi- 


the interiors, and the occupants betake themselves to 
tupics, or skin tents, set up perhaps miles from their win- 
ter habitations. These tupics are made of sealskin with 
the fur all scraped off, and all are made exactly alike, 
and of the same number of pieces. The interiors are 
fitted up the same as the igloos and are nearly as filthy. 
Indeed, filth and vermin seem a necessary accompani- 
ment of the Eskimos. Water for washing purposes they 
detest with great heartiness. I believe a cat could be 
persuaded to submit to a washing more readily than an 
Arctic Highlander. Only a bribe of uncommon value 
will, tempt one to undertake a bath. I tried the experi- 
ment on @ woman at ‘Red Cliff House,” Mr. Peary’s 
winter quarters on one occasion, and it was only when I 
offered a thimble that the protesting and almost tearful 
creature consented. Crawling slowly to a near-by stream 
she dipped one hand in the water 4nd hurriedly rubbed 
it on her face from her eyes to her chin, and then scram- 
bled back to the house as fast as her legs could carry 
her, where she wiped the objectionable liquid off on a 
towel belonging to one of Mr. Peary’s companions, and 
demanded her reward. Her face looked a little brighter, 
but the accumulated dirt of years still remained on and 
behind her ears. 

There is a marked difference between the Eskimos of 
South and North Greenland in favor of the latter. This 
is true, apparently, of their physical, mental and moral 
conditions. They are a sturdier race, and their walk 
much more graceful and natural. This last characteris- 
tic is especially noticeable in the women, who are com- 
paratively free from the hideous waddle affected by their 
southern sisters. The men and women are handsomer 
and stronger. Their intelligence seems far greater, and 
their ingenuity more wonderful. 

It is remarkable the amount of cold these people can 
stand without apparent suffering. This is due to a 
curious provision of Nature, which has placed directly 
beneath the skin a layer of blubber so thick as to entire- 
ly obliterate any sign of muscles or chords. ‘Thus pro- 
tected, they need much less clothing than would be 
imagined. Indeed, the bottoms of their cooletahs, or 
coats, and the tops of their nunnokies, or trousers, meet 
so scantily that, winter or summer, whenever they stoop 
or raise their arms, a large portion of the bodies of the 
wearers are immediately exposed. So great is their 
insensibility to cold that I have seen them walking un- 
concernedly, for ten minutes or more, barefooted in ice- 
cold water, which in less than half that time would have 
made me or the average white man almost howl with 
pain. 

The eyesight of the Eskimos is phenomenal. Objects 
scarcely discernible to any of our party were plainly 
visible to them ; and they are unerring in their aim when 
in pursuit of game. which, contrary to the usual belie? 
in civilized countries, abounds in almost fabulous quan- 
tities, at least in many sections of the coast line—rein- 
deer, foxes and rabbits on the land, and seal, walrus, 
whales and bear on the water, and numerous birds in 
the air. 

There being no edible vegetation except scurvy grass 
(Cochlearica Groenlandica), the leaves of which taste 
like sorrel; a small huckleberry (Vaccinium uligino- 
sum), and the crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), the food 
of the Eskimos is, therefore, necessarily, with these 
scarce exceptions, restricted to meat. This is usually 
eaten raw, altho it is sometimes cooked—an art which is 
supposed to be comparatively new to them. It makes 
little difference whether the meat be fresh, tainted or 
rotten ; it is devoured alike with a relish which only the 
pure, bracing air of the country can give. Of the meats 
that of the seal is the favorite. It is the one flesh of 
which they never seem to tire. It is to them what beef 
is tous. There is a popular impression that Eskimos 
and people who spend any time in the arctic regions eat 
blubber. There could be no greater mistake than this. 
Blubber is too precious to be used as food. It is the 
chief and practically only fuel of the Eskimos in winter 
and every scrap of this warmth-giving substance procur- 
able is carefully stored away during the spring and 
summer to give comfort during the long, cold night. 

The Arctic Highlanders have been characterized as an 
immoral race, especially the women thereof. As 
far as those of the northern tribes are concerned, I con- 
sider that they have been spoken unfairly of. As far as 
I could learn, or the Peary party knew, adultery among 
the members of the tribe is almost unknown. If the 
women stray from the path of virtue with a chance 
white visitor, it is from the, to them, enormous bribe 
which may be offered and not from natural depravity. 

Marriage is the desire of every male Eskimo, and there 
is no established age at which a female may assume the 
duties of wifehood. During my sojourn in North 
Greenland, I met two brides that were children, one 
about thirteen and the other less than fifteen, and a 
third not yet sixteen who is now a mother. There is no 
marriage ceremony, I believe ; but there is, I have been 
informed, quite as ardent a courtship as in any civilized 
country. In the case of the thirteen-year-old wife, I 
understand the wooing extended over a period of several 
months, during which time the lover presented his 
inamorata with choice bits of seal, ivory trinkets, etc. 

When at length the courting couple decide to cast 
their lots together the female gathers together her few 





stone igloos are taken off to allow the elements to cleanse 


belongings and walks away with her lover, and the two 
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set up housekeeping together. But altho the man 
now has his wife, he does not absolutely own her, as far 
as I can learn, until a child has been born to him. His 
father-in-iaw and his mother-in-law, until that period, 
retaining the right to thrash their daughter and largely 
control heractions. While we were in McCormick Baya 
mother ran away from an alleged brutal husband to a 
sister who lived on the shores of Robertson’s Bay, some 
twenty miles away, and took with her, in her flight, her 
daughter, the fifteen-year-old childless wife of a mem- 
ber of the settlement. 

Continued brutality, such as the Husband of the runa- 
way wife is alleged to have exhibited, is said to be ex- 
tremely rare. On the contrary,the affection and thought- 
fulness which the husband shows for his wife is phenom- 
enal—far more than the average white man exhibits for 
his spouse; altho neither love nor thoughtfulness— 
through the custom of the country—carries him to the 
extent of helping her do heavy work about the igloo or 
tupic. This love for the wife is only equaled by the 
affection the father feels for his children, and nothing 
will give him offense quicker than for some one to strike 
or even speak crossly to his little ones. I remember one 
occasion which well illustrates this trait. 

One morning one of the members of the Peary party 
prepared some coffee in the Red Cliff House for several 
of the Eskimos, and, as he handed it around, a child of 
one of them got in his way and was spoken to sharply 
for it. The eyes of the father—who was just about to 
drink the coffee of which he way very fond—on this 
flashed angrily, and setting his full cup down on the table 
he took the child from the house exclaiming as he did so, 
that ‘‘ Peary igloo coffee no good ;” and it was some time 
before the injured father could be placated. 

I have had Eskimos with me hnating or exploring, and 
I never knew an instance when they did not at meal 
times carefully divide their portion of food into 
two parts, one of which they ate and the other put care- 
fully away in their sealskin bags to be taken home to their 
cunna (wives) and children. 

This love which the parents bear their offspring does 
not, however, always prevent the former from slaying 
the latter under certain circumstances, as, for instance, 
when one or the other of the progenitors die from natu- 
ral or violent cause, and the survivor fears he or she can- 
not rear the children, I heard of a case in point which 
occurred last winter. In this instance the husband was 
drowned while seal-hunting, leaving a widow and two 
children, a girl nearly grown and a baby. As soon as 
the news of his death was made known, the mother, with 
many lamentations, strangled the youngest child, and 
for months after whenever she spoke of the deed she did 
so with tears, but insisted that she could not have done 
otherwise, because she had no means of supporting it. 

Quite as simple as the marriage ceremony is the one 
of divorce among the Arctic Highlanders. When a wife 
offends a husvand beyond forgiveness, he throws her out 
of his igloo or tupic, and her belongings after her, and 
bids her begone. If the wife is the offended one, she 
gathers together her personal possessions, and, informing 
her husband that she never wishes to see him again, she 
departs for other shelter. In either case the divorce is, 
I believe, complete. 

Like the southern Eskimos the northern native is fond 
of music, altho their knowledge of it is primitive to the 
last degree. So fond are they of this art, that any 
man or woman who is proficient in it may aspire to the 
position of Angekok, a character having a slight resem- 
blance to the medicine man of the American Indians. 
I have heard perhaps half-a-dozen different airs sung, 
the words of which were usually simple ‘“‘ Hi, yi viey ! 
yi, hi hiey !” but I understand that there are a few more 
sung by men only having rhyming narratives, mostly 
of an obscene character. They were very fond of the 
white man’s music, and before the two expeditions left 
McCormick Bay on their homeward journey, two of the 
Eskimos had learned ‘*Villikins and his Dinah,” set to Hi 
yi yiey, and the chorus of ‘* Ta rah rah boom de ay,” the 
first of which is not wholly unlike the character of Eski- 
mo music. 

An Angekok, if he be shrewd, may achieve much in- 
fluence with the people of the settlements, and make 
them believe he is endowed with certain supernatural 
qualities ; but this inflnenceis not sufficient to raise him 
to the position of chief; that is an institution the Eski- 
mos do not possess. They have no general government 
whatever. The head of each family is the ruler of his 
own household. Over it he is absolute master. His acts 
toward his wife or children are unquestioned, for he is 
responsible to no one but himself. Itis the old patri- 
archal government of early biblical times. It is for- 
tunate, therefore, that in the breasts of almost every 
male of North Greenland such a deep love for his family 
is implanted as to make undue harshness exceedingly 
rare. 

The Eskimos do not appear to be a long-lived race. It 
is impossible accurately to determine the age of any of 
them, for they have seemingly no method of counting 
beyond ten or twelve, but from several indications a 
man or woman who has reached the age of forty-five is 
far past middle age. As hair does not appear on the 
face of a male Eskimo in any quantity until some years 
after maturity, a person wearing a heavy beard is esti- 
mated by them a very old man indeed. As the faces of 





pretty much all our party were so adorned, the Eskimos 
who met us were firmly convinced we had long since 
passed the heyday of our youth; but they could not 
understand how, under the circumstances, we could be 
so active and strong, and to the last day of our stay never 
tired of feeling our muscles with many expressions of 
‘*pinkes”’ Eskimo for satisfaction, and ‘‘nan nan nay,” 
of astonishment. 

We came away from these interesting people with re- 
gret, and, judging by their tearful faces, the harmless, 
large-hearted natives felt sorrow at our going. Daniel, 
our faithful South Greenland Eskimo interpreter, whom 
we had taken north with us from Godham, voiced our 
sentiments, when as our vessel bore us from McCormick 
Bay, he said to a bystander: ‘‘ Red Cliff House huskie 
much dirty. No plenty wash like Disho huskie, but 
plenty good; and me feel like much cry.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


WASHINGTON BEFORE AND DURING THE 
WAR. 
REMINISCENCES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 





On the morning of the convening of Congress we 
went over, in what we thought good time, to witness the 
opening proceedings, and the swearing in of Senators to 
fill certain death breaks in the upper House ranks. Alas! 
we found the triumphant Democracy out in such over- 
whelming force that not a glimpse could our sad Repub- 
lican eyes obtain of the body of either House. They 
were gathered as to a great jubilee, or love feast, and 
swarmed in galleries, corridors and doorways. I noted, 
as something significant, the fact that I found none of 
our colored citizensamong them. They clearly are ‘‘not 
on in this act.” 

Making a virtueof necessity, we cheerfully fell back 
on the Supreme Court room—that solemn and somnolent 
temple of equity and legal etiquet, logic and low-voiced 
decorum. I always find it difficult to recognize in this 
semicircular chamber, the august Forum Americanum 
[ once thought so spacious and imposing. Ah, the sac- 
rilegious shrinkage of time, in all things mortal, in the 
glory of man and even in the temples thereof. It is 
something as cruel and relentless as that awful slow 
torture of *‘ the [ron Shroud.” 

Once, near the close of a dreary, dark day, a few 
years ago, when nothing was in session except the 
Library, with that wonderful worker, Librarian Spof 
ford, with his admirable corps of assistants, I was 
allowed to sit in this old Senate Chamber for some 
fifteen minutes—as long as I could stand the empty. 
uncanny place. Yet I could not have stood it so long 
had I been as once I was in the old Supreme Court room. 
with the skeleton Chief Justice Taney on the bench, I 
wanted to call up, by the conjuration of memory, some 
of the scenes and actors of the past ; and at last it came. 
a very vivid realization. Old political dramas, some of 
them more momentous than they seemed in their time, 
were re-enacted before me—the very walls seeming to 
fall back to give fitting space. From under the shadow 
of the reinstated galleries strode historical figures— 
stately Southern patricians and sturdy Northern gladia 
tors. On every side long-huried fa:es emerged from the 
gloom, while ghostly voices were on the air, as tho the 
echoes of the past were murmuring in their long sleep. 
Behind the old desks, restored to th ir places, were the 
old chairs, filled by at least a quorum of spectral Sena- 
tors, and in attendance on these were lively spooks of 
quaintly attired pages, that did not look like spooks at 
all, for boyhood seems immortal ; yet those same pages 
have long since been gathered up by Time and bound, 
with various addenda, or flung into Nature’s rapacious 
waste-basket. In short, I held an extra session there all 
for myself—a select assembly, spectral but respectable. 

The thing most natural to me about that transformed- 
deformed old Senate Chamber is the greit door ; and as 
on that day Isat there with my conjured-up conclave, 
this door seemed to open silently, yet with a certain cer- 
emony, and between that deux battants I seemed to see 
standing a historic, heroic figure, not yet, I hope, a 
ghost. It was Louis Kossuth, come on his visit of cour- 
tesy to the Senate. Very vivid in my mind has always 
remained this picture, as it was framed in the dark door- 
way. Asmall man, not handsome nor, in the ordinary 
sense, commanding, but bearing an indescribable air of 
distinction and dignity ; a head strong and compact; a 
face energetic and resolute, yet singularly sensitive and 
serious, even melancholy. It was the face of a man at 
bay against destiny. 

The ex-Governor of Hungary was received, I remem- 
ber, with barely decent courtesy by the Senate, as a 
body. Of course anything like enthusiasm would have 
been unparliamentary. Some there were on that floor 
who had fitly honored him for his gallant, almost sub- 
lime struggle for Hungarian independence and nation- 
ality ; had seen in him an embodiment of old-time hero- 
ism and patriotism ; heard through him a matchless, 
magnetic eloquence that seemed almost like divine in- 
spiration ; but the majority were tov cool-headed and 
practical to sympathize in his devotion to that ‘lost 
cause,” which he loved more than life, which he was 
never to abandon, which he still holds to with a fierce 
death-grip, tho a great flood of history has swept over 
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his plans and hopes. In those good old days, when rea 
newspapers were few, and mostly Northern institutions, 
steamships were fewer, and sub-marine telegraphs were 
not, there may have been men, even in the United States 
Senate, who knew little or nothing of the great Magyar 
except that he had invented a hat and wore a feather in 
his own. Indeed, one honorable gentleman is reported 
to have asked ‘‘ Who is this fellow, Kossooth, they 
are making such a hullabaloo about?” ButI am out 
of order—ahead of time in my reminiscences nearly two 
years, 

When I first visited Washington Kossuth was a refu- 
gee—protected by ‘‘ the unspeakable Turk” against two 
Christian empires. He had played his great game and 
lost; and the great Republic, to which he afterward 
turned, with his fcrlorn, desperate hope, was just enter- 
ing on alarger, more terrible struggle, with a more tre- 
mendons issue. 

It was in the summer of 1850, and during that mo- 
mentous “long session” of Congress, which witnessed 
the brave, determined, yet for the time vain fight of the 
Free-soilers and Slavery Whigs, against the ‘‘ Compro- 
mise Measures,” that marvelous connection of grand 
political quackery, which was to heal all unhappy sec- 
tional dissensions, to cure all morbid conditions of the 
body politic, by purging it of that ‘‘parlous stuff” 
known as Abolitionism. One would think it now an 
unendurably nauseous dose for the lips of Christian men 
and women of the free North, yet thousands quaffed 
it with alacrity—some as a sacrificial draught, the bitter- 
sweet of duty, others perceiving in it a pungent spice of 
trade, asaving savor of gain. 

But I have rambled off again! 

The journey from Philadelphia to Washing'‘on in those 
slow, sedate days, before war and proclamations and 
constitutional amendments had broken up the good old 
order of things, was not the hurried, prosaic affair it 
now is. We had incidents and exciting changes. At 
Havre de Grace a ferry, with time enough to enjoy the 
scenery and sea voyage ; while at Baltimore we took to 
horse-power, being drawn acro-s the city by a long 
string of big, handsome, much accoutered animals, who 
pounded the earth like paviors. The Baltimore and 
Ohio station at Washington was the same as now; but it 
has suffered from subsidence of late years. I was met 
on arriving by a handsome, singularly alert and cheery 
gentleman, my friend, Dr. Batley, of The National Era, 
looking not at all like a fanatic or incendiary, for 
his hair was short and his shirt collar was narrow, and 
pleasant and ‘placid was his s nile. On our way to his 
house we met his charming wife and two of his lovely 
children, and there was nothing wild or abnormal about 
them. The house of the Baileys was then on E Street, 
opposite the General Post Office and next door to that of 
Mr. Seaton, the manly Mayor who the year before had 
done allin his power to protect his abolition neighbor 
from mob violence, or rather the office of the Era, the 
home of the editor owed its escape from destruction to 
his own coolness and tact and his wife’s serene courage, 
when the flood of blind pro-slavery rage beat against 
their very doors. 

During that first evening. several intimates of the 
family dropped in. One wasa portly gentleman of mid- 
dle age, with a handsome, symmetrical face, not unlike 
Napoleon's in contour, but marked by a sleepy good- 
humor, when notespecially roused ; and it was decidedly 
rouse-able. This was Senator John P. Hale, and bale 
and hearty was he, tho a good fighter. Another was a 
tall, grave, stately man, quite of the old, classic type, as 
Senator and orator, for he was dignified to haughtinéss, 
and spoke with a slight Demosthenic impediment. This 
guest, whose face I noticed, betrayed as much sensitive- 
ness as pride, was presented to me as ‘‘ Senator Chase, of 
Ohio.” 

Tho heart and soul an antislavery woman, my work 
was not then on any antislavery publication. I came 
here that summer as the correspondent of a Philadelphia 
literary journal, neutral in politics, yet granting me a 
remarkable freedom of expression. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, | was the first regular Washing- 
ton correspondent of my unfranchised sex. 

We, my host and I, went early to the Capitol, which, 
even then, seemed to me a noble edifice, imposing and 
beantiful, standing out, and shining fair in the strong 
sunlight of a lovely June morning. It seemed much 
larger than it looks now, squeezed in between those 
mighty wings, that have flown away with so many mil- 
lions of our national treasure. I was even content with 
the modest dome of our fathers, not dreaming of such a 
structure, out of Rome, as the one now our near neigh- 
bor, with the statue of Liberty on top and the “ Bird o’ 
Freedom” atop of that. 

I must confess that from this stupendous Capitol, which, 
in spite of certain incongruities and inharmonies, much 
waste work and waste room, is doubtless one of the 
grandest modern buildings of the world, my heart often 
turns and yearns back to its more simple and sy mmet- 
rical predecessor. 

I remember that, to avoid the heat, we did not mount 
the high steps, but entered by a lower door and passed 
through the cool crypt to the Senate stairs. This fact I 
recall because of an unforgettable little incident. In one 
of the dim passages, we sudden'y met a stately, majestic 
figure, crowned by a head of absolutely unapproachable 
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grandeur. I shrank toward the wall as tho I had found 
a lion in my path. I had encountered that presence 
once before, in my school days, when more given to 
hero worship than aow, and hai never quite passed out 
of its shadow of power and digaity, or beyond the 
solema spell of eyes, dark as night and deep set and far- 
lamping like stars. It was, of course, Daniel Webster. 
Iam now notashamed to own that even after frequently 
meetiog him, outside of an awesome crypt, I lost little of 
my awe of his grand intellect and august personality ; 
and tho I could but doubt the wisdom and humanity of 
much that he said aad did I keps my faith in the origi- 
nal nobleness of his nature and aims, He was a patriot, 
with a Constitution-bound consciertce. Taking him for 
all in all, wherein this year of our Lord and his servant, 
Christopher Columbus, can we find the peer of Daniel 
Webster? Boston, tne city of hislove, may have gained 
since the expounder's time, a thousand-fold more wealth 
to the square foot, but never a citizen with more man to 
the square inch. ‘ 

From the Senate gallery. which exists no more, I that 
morning looked down on probably the most remarkable 
set of men ever convened since the assembly which 
made Philadelphia’s ‘‘ Independence Hall” famous and 
sacred forever. True, these legislators of a later and 
safer time were not of one mind, like that brave and 
serious set of gentlemen on whose acts waited the Hang- 
man with his noose, or Fame with her immortal bays, 
but were very much divided, with aims and sentiments 
diverse and antagonistic ; yet all the same many were 
stavesmean, able aud eloquent, and some were g-nuine 
patriots, courageous enough for any duty, loyal enough 
for any sacrifice. 

An, they are all gone now, like the grand conspirators 
of 1776! Their once familiar personalities are fast fad- 
ing into shadows, and even their names are melting into 
silence. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BY HENRY GERSONI, 


JUDAH LOEB GORDON, a Hebrew poet of note, died in 
St. Petersburg on September 16th last. The Jewish news- 
papers deplore his demise as an irreparable loss to the 
Hebrew literature of the time. His poems (four vol- 
umes, published in St. Petersburg in 1884) are indeed a 
noble contribution to the modern Hebrew literature. 
They comprise epics, fables, lyric poems, ‘‘ small fables 
for big children” and satires. In poetical conception 
and imagery, in cadence of rhythm and rhyme, and in 
grace of style Gordon’s poems compare favorably with 
those of Halevi, Ibn Gabirol, and other Hebrew bards of 
the medieval Spanish school. They are, perhaps, more 
gratifying to the taste of the modern reader, because 
they have the finish of modern culture. When Halevi, 
{bn Gabirol, Ibn Ezrah, Al-Harizi and the other Jewish 
poets of the Spanish school sang in the tongue of the 
prophets, Hebrew grammar was in its infancy and phi- 
lology was hardly yet known. To express their thoughts 
they were compelled to use biblical phrases in the tradi- 
tional and accepted sense. This they did with consum- 
mate skill. But to the reader who is is not well versed in 
the Hebrew literature and knows not the construction 
which Jewish tradition gives to the passages they quote, 
the sense of their poems is in many instances lost and 
their beauty marred, Not such is the case with the pro- 
ductions of the modern Hebrew writers, and especially 
with Gordon’s poems. They contain thoughts and images 
expressed in Hebrew with grammatical skill and ac- 
cording to the philological derivation and sense of the 
terms they use ; they do not hang to the phraseology of 
the Bible or of the other Hebrew models ; whoever knows 
the Hebrew grammar and diction can read them with 
appreciation. 

The themes which the modern Hebrew writers select 
are also different from those of their medieval predeces- 
sors. Halevi sang the love of Zion and bewailed the suf- 
fering of his people. His ardent yearnings and deep 
sighs were those of [srael in dispersion. And his utter- 
ances found resonance in the hearts of all his brethren. 
Gabirol sang the majesty of his Creator ; he gave expres- 
sion to the belief and religious conceptions of his people. 
His ‘‘ Kether Malkhuth” was incorpora’ed in tie syna- 
gog ritual of the most solemn festivals of the year and is 
still recited with religious awe. Ibn Ezrah, Al-Harizi 
and the other medieval Hebrew bards sang about their 
poverty and oppression ; their social relations, enjoy- 
ments and grievances ; their didactic ethics, their admi- 
ration of the Scriptures, and their scholarly epigrams. 
Every Israelite could feel with them and fully appreciate 
their utterances. Not such is the case with the modern 
Hebrew writer. The themes of his songs are such as do 
not concern Israel exclusively ; he treats on subjects 
which were hitherto almost foreign to the Hebrew liter- 
ature, and which are certainly unfamiliar to the Jew- 
ish masses, Addressing himself to his brethren after 
all, he often has to contead ayainst their anti- 
quuted notions and cannot help expressing his dis- 
pleasuie at their spiritual isolation, which in 
many instances lead to wrong and perversion, He 
must chastise those he loves, expose the shortcomings of 


those he wishes to elevate, and he is, consequently, 

shunned by the faint-hearted and hated by the bigoted. 

Judah Loeb Gordon was a briiliant representative of this 

school of modern Hebrew writers. Still that school of 

writers have, during the last fifty years, infused new life 

into the sacred ancient tongue, and through it they have 

scattered the germs of modern culture among their 

brethren in the remotest parts of their dispersion. 

About fifty or sixty years agoa coterie of Hebrew schol- 

ars was formed in Vilna, Russia, who made it their object 

to use the Hebrew tongue not, as heretofore, exclusively 

for religious and didactic purposes, and where it was 

necessary to abandon the phraseology of ancient and 

medieval models, and to form their sentences in Hebrew 

according to the rules of grammar. Toeir ambition was 

to use the tongue of the prophets simply as a language, 

and to make it the vehicle of modern culture for their 

brethren, The work began in a most natural manner, 

Correspondence and letter-writing was always done in 

Hebrew among the Jews. But for want of grammatical 

training the writers used biblical and talmudical phrases 
(o express their thouzhts, and where these were not suffi- 
cient, they mixed up Judeo-German expressions in their 
writing. The new coterie began writing their letters in 
pure Hebrew, forming thew sentences independent of 

the old phraseology, aud creating Hebrew terms for mod- 
ern subjects in the same manner as new terms are created 
in the living languages by grammatical modifications or 
by the adoption of words from foreign tongues. As 
a successful attempt at such letter-writing may be re- 
garded the book ** Chiriath Sepher,” published by M 

A. Giusburg, of Vilna, in 1835. Such a style of He- 
brew writing implied a thorough grammatical training 
and a knowledge of the living tongues. These studies 
again brought the students into contact with the meth- 
ods of non-Jewish biblical exegesis and made them appre- 
ciative of the beauties of the secular literature. The 
recognized head of the Vilna coterie, was the poet and 
grammarian, Abraham Baer Lebenson (died in 1873 at a 
very old age). While teaching the Hebrew tongue to 
the young, as a private teacher first and as professor of 
the rabbinical seminary at Vilna afterward, he wrote 
poems on secular subjects, which for beauty of concep- 
tion and finish of style transcended all that had been 
written in Iiebrew before. Around him gathered 
writers and scholars like Ginsburg, S, Ir Fin, Kalman 
Schulman, Jonas Bloch ani others of Viloa, aud quite a 
host of more or less skillful writers of the Russian 
provinces. As a result of their labors, translations ot 
German, Russian, English and French writings into 
Hebrew, poems, narratives, works on history, essays on 
modern science and philosophy began making their ap- 
pearance. Lebenson himself, having published his two 
volumes of poems, ‘‘Shire Sephath Qodesh,” devoted his 
principal activity to two great works ; a full elucidation 
of the Hebrew grammar and a new commentary of the 
Bible in which non-Jewish and non-Hebrew sources were 
made use of. The latter work he began publishing in 
1848 in partnership with his colleague and friend Isaac 
Ben-Jacob, a bibliographer of note. The work was pub- 
lished by subscription and issued in small pamph- 
lets successively. But as it was prejudicial to 
the sense of orthodoxy prevailing among the 
Russian Jews the publication of the whole Bible was 
protracted to the year 1856. The causes of prejudice 
against this work were rather grave. In the first place 
the German paraphrase of the Bible (by Moses Mendels- 
sohn and his followers) was incorporated in Lebenson 
and Ben-Jacob’s Bible (in Hebrew transliteration) side 
by side with the Aramaic paraphrase of Onkelos. This 
was tantamount to according the modern German 
philosopher an authority similar to that which rabbinism 
acknowledged in Onkelos. But worse still was the effect 
of the copious commentary of the two publishers, They 
not only collided with the ancient raboinical commenta- 
tors and insisted upon the explanation of Bible passages 
according to the rules of grammar and often in a sense 
differing with that of tratiion, but they quoted copi- 
ously and made use of non-Jewish Bible commentaries 
and linguistic scholarship. The second great work of 
Lebenson, on Hebrew grammar, was completed and 
published in 1875. It is in the form of a glossary to 
Wolfsohn’s grammar, which is known by the name of 
“* Talmud Lashon ’Ibhri.” 

While these two works were being pursued slowly and 
under great difficulties by the master and his colleagues, 
the sthool of modern Hebraists worked bu-ily in all 
departments of literature. They followed devotedly the 
Mishnaic precept, ‘‘ Raise ye many di-ciples,” and every 
boy who had a desire to study Hebrew, according to 
their methods, could find a teacher and a friend in any 
of the representatives of their school. Their school was 
known as that of ‘‘ Maskilim”; to this Hebrew word the 
opprobrious sense of ‘‘ Wiseacres” was attached. Since 
the publication of Lebenson and Ben-Jacob’s edition of 
the Bible was started with the German paraphrase 
annexed to it, the school of modern Hebraists were also 
dubbed ‘‘ Berliner” in the sense that they were followers 
of Mendelssohn, the philosopher of Berlin, The 
Maskilim, or Berliner, stood in contempt with their 
conser‘ ative bretnren. The followin, episv te may illus- 
trate the position : 

About thirty-five years ago I knew a boy about 








thirteen years old who had translated a little poem from 


the Russian into Hebrew. He submitted his effort to 
Lebenson, who had for some time given him private 
lessons in Hebrew grammar and Bible exegesis. This 
was done without the knowledge of his pious parents, 
who stood in high esteem among their corservative 
brethren. The boy’s translation happened to be good, 
and in order to encourage him and to put him up as a 
good example for children of his age, Lebenson had his 
poem published in Hakarmel, then the organ of the new 
Hebraists. But the kindly service of the venerated 
teacher produced very disagreeable results. The boy’s 
name appearing in print in the paper of the Maskilim 
threw gloom and sadness over his whole family. His 
pious parents and brothers considered themselves dis- 
graced. because a scion of their household aimed at be- 
coming a Maskil. The poor boy was sent off to a 
small country town where one of his brothers held the 
position of rabbi, so that he might devote himself exclu- 
sively to the study of rabbinism, and that his associa- 
tion with the Maskilim of Vilna be severed. Similar 
cases happened very frequently in the circles of the pious 
Jews of Russia. 

All this, however, did not avail. The desire to study 
Hebrew as a language, to write it correctly, and to profit 
by the secular knowledge which the Maskilim treated 
in that tongue, spread among the Jewish youth of Rus- 
sia. Books on general subjects, on the sciences and 
questions of the time, and on biblical research and criti- 
cism by non-Jewish scholars translated into Hebrew 
were vastly read. M. A. Ginsburg published a history 
of Napoleon I, a handbvok of general history, a history 
of the discovery of America, and many other short 
sketches and essays on contemporaneous subjects of 
general interest. H.S. S'onimsky (still living) and Baer 
Goldberg wrote works and essays on Mathematics, Kal- 
man Schulman (also living) wrote on historical subjects 
and translated into Hebrew ‘‘ The Mysteries of Paris,” 
by Eugéne Sue. Joseph Herzberg adapted into Hebrew 
a French work ‘: The Ladder of Nature.” which was, sui 
generis, a digest of Humboldt’s ‘‘ Kosmos.” M. J. 
Lebenson, a son of the great grammarian (died at the 
age of twenty-four years) translated Virgil’s A‘neid 
(‘The Fall of Troy”), and wrote a small volume of origi- 
nal epics in Hebrew. Very son original novels and 
short narrative sketches in Hebrew began making their 
appearance. The firet original novel was written by 
Abraham Mappo, of Kovno; it is cailed ‘* Ahabhath 
Zion.” and is a work of great beauty and force. ‘The 
plot of Ebers’s ‘* Uarda” is purloined from that novel. 
From belle lettres to satire was but one step, and satir- 
ical stories exposing the wrongs to which rabbinical 
bigotry leads made their appearance. Here, too, Abra- 
ham Mappo led the van with his novel (in four volumes) 
‘“Ayit Zabhua.” But scholars of vast and general in- 
formation, who would not quarrel with their bigoted 
brethren, devo'ed themselves to writing on scientific, 
historical and philosophical subjects exclusively. 

In the early times of this movement the tendency of 
the Hebrew writers was puristic, so to speak. They 
would not use any word the root of which could not be 
found in the Bible, not even words of Talmudic origin. 
Even the technical terms of science were translated into 
Hebrew, or substituted by Hebrew expressions. Only in 
Bible commentary the Talmudic phraseology was per- 
missible, because it was supposed that no one would 
reuda modern work of this nature before he was fa- 
miliar with the diction of the ancient commentaries. 
But this tendency was soon contended against. Writers 
on anatomy, zoology, botany and other branches of 
science, could easily find their technical terms in the 
Mishna, Talmud, and in the works of the medieval 
Hebrew philosophers, while it was not so easy for them 
to construct new terms according to the rules of Hebrew 
grammar. Modern branches of science, such as photog- 
raphy, electricity, etc., offered insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the creation of purely Hebrew terms, Writers on 
such subjects, therefore, began incorporating the regu- 
lar scientific terminology in their work, Writers on 
Jewish history, too, found it more expedient and easier 
to use Aramaic, Syriac and Arabic expressions and 
phrases of Talmudic origin, than to formulate new ex- 
pressions of pure Hebrew derivation ; finally, the satirist 
and moralist, whose object it was to upbraid his people 
for their bigotry and to expose the wrongs into which 
they are involved by their unreasonable adherence to 
medieval usages, found that they could do their work 
more effectively if they used the very termin: logy of the 
originators of such perversions, Thus the technical 
terms of science, and more yet the rabbinical Hebrew 
phraseology found their way in the modern Hebrew 
literature, But in works of art, in romance and poetry 
whether original or translated from modern languages, 
the Hebrew diction is used in its original purity. Les- 
sing, Goethe and Schiller ; Shakespeare, Milton, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier and other English p ets; the 
poets of Italy, France and Russia would have no reason 
to be displeased if they know how their poetical crea- 
tions appear in the Hebrew garb. Nor could the scientists 
of the age complain, such as Agassiz, Darwio, Huxley, 
Tyndall, Spencer and others, if they knew how their works 
circulate in Hebrew among the Jewi-h youth not only 
of Europe but even of Asiaanhd the borders of Africa. 
There is not a department of science, history or belles- 








lettres, in which the writers of modern Hebrew are not 
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active. Even the atheistic and pessimistic views of the 
modern thinkers are discussed in Hebrew in periodical 
publications as well as in special books. The great cen- 
ters of publication for Hebrew works are Vilna, War- 
saw and Odessa in Russia ; Vienna and Brody in Aus- 
tria ; Leipzig, Berlin and Posen in Germany ; and Jerusa- 
lem in Asia. Periodicals and books of modern Hebrew 
are printed in such large editions every year as would 
astonish the non-Hebrew and those who consider the 
ancient tongue as a deal language. 

Judah Loeb Gordon was a representative of this 
school of writers, and in his poemg all the phases of its 
development are expressed, since the year 1856, when 
his activity as a writer began. His first work of impor- 
tance was an epic poem in twelve cantos, entitled 
‘‘The Love of David and Michal.” Selecting this subject, 
the object of the author was not to rehearse the biblical 
story with the rabbinical traditions clustering about it, as 
was the case with works of this kind previously appear- 
ing in print (such as Vesseli’s ‘‘ Mosaid,” the dramatic 
poem ‘ Meluchath Saul,” and others), but he aimed at 
characterizing ‘‘ jealousy and hate” in the person of 
Saul, ‘‘ disinterested love and friendship ” in the persons 
of Jonathan, David and Michal, in the same manner as all 
qnodern poets make psychological sketches in their im- 
ages of persons and things. This epic, introduced to the 
literary world under the auspices of Lebenson, was read 
with avidity. It had the ring of true classicism, becaus¢ 
the persone actus were familiar to the Jewish public 
from the Bible, and at the same time it had the charm of 
novelty in the manner of treatment of the author. The 
easy grace of Gordon’s style, the cadence of his rhythm 
and rhyme, and the perfect polish of the grammatical 
construction of his sentences, gave him at once a stand- 
ing among the foremost Hebrew writers of the time. 
And he was a young man of only eighteen years. He 
was born in Vilna, in 1838, and the epic was published in 
1856. His inclination for character sketching led him to 
the writing or adaptation of fables into Hebrew, and his 
next work was a book of fables ; some were adapted from 
Lafontaine and the Russian Viriloff ; others were from 
the Talmud and Midrash, and some of his original con- 
ception. This work, called *‘ Mishle Yehudah,” was not 
less successful than the epic; but it was of geater im- 
portance, for he selected such fables as bore on the mor- 
als of his time and people, and added footnotes in expla 
nation of the new terms he used, which are of real arche™ 
ological and linguistic value. Thus, in his.second book 
Gordon began introducing new terms in the Hebrew 
tongue, and carved out for himself the career of a di- 
dactic poet and a moralist. From this time to the end 
of his life he wrote satirical epics of great force and 
beauty, ‘‘ Little Fables for Big Children,” and lyric poems 
on contemporaneous subjects. In his satires, which 
were addressed mostly to his bigoted brethren, he dis- 
carded the restraint of Hebrew purism and used Talmud- 
icaland rabbinical phrases quite profusely. As a sam- 
ple of his * little fables for big children,” may be quoted 
his ‘“‘ Master of Bezek.” Taking Judges 1: 7, for his 
subject, Gordon represents the seventy kings who were 
gathering morsels under his table, fighting with his 
dogs, and recounting their grievances to the mighty 
Master of Bezek. ‘‘ Thou hast deprived us of liberty and 
power, thou hast disabled us for work, and humiliated 
us to our present miserable conditions. Take pity, at 
least, and save us from thy dogs.” And the Master of 
Bezek replies: ** The dogs are right; for you feed upon 
the morsels which would be theirs, if you were not here.” 
The circumstances illustrated in fhis fable are plainly 
understood, and need no explanation. 

The devotion of Gordon to his ideal aims, his purity as 
aman and his consistency and high-mindedness were 
also illustrative of the school of writers and thinkers 
which he represented. All his lifetime he was strug- 
gling with dire poverty, while only a little restraint in 
the expression of his thoughts might have secured for 
him the favor of his brethren or the kindly notice of the 
Government. Either of the two would help him to a 
comfortable living. But he was not the man to devote 
his talents to the service of self or to suppress the spark 
of idealism within him. His spiritual mission was to 
chide the faults of his people within and to give expres- 
sion to their social grievances without ; and he pursued 
that mission at the expense of all worldly comforts. Of 
the same cast and type were nearly all the Russian He- 
brew writers. As worthy examples of such men may Le 
mentioned the late Smolensky, a Hebrew novelist and 
the editor of a brilliant and scholarly monthiy magazine 
called Ha-Shahar ; Alexander Zederbaum, the editor of 
Hamelig, in St. Petersburg; M. L. Lillienblum, the 
author of a satirical epic, ‘‘ Gehal Rephaim,” and many, 
many others, some of whom are at present in this coun- 
try toiling as operators at sewing machines, or as private 
teachers, or even as factory hands in their declining 
years, preferring to eke out a living in this way to yield- 
ing their spiritual gifts to unworthy purposes. 

The question may now be asked, Why do not those en- 
lightened men of Russia make common cause with their 
brethren, the German Reformers, and why are they not 
recognized by the latter as scholars and progressists? 1 
believe, that as a disciple of the Russian Maskilim Iam 
entitled to speak on this question. 

With our German brethren culture and synagog 
reform go hand inhand. As soon as they come to the 





conclusion that a certain synagog usage is inconvenient 
or a certain rabbinical law is antiquated, they abrogate 
it with much ado. They thus, perhaps, put themselves 
in close rapport with the enlightened men of other re- 
ligious beliefs ; but they estrange themselves from the 
bulk of their brethren. Their reasons and reasoning can 
have no effect upon the latter, because, despite their hon- 
esty, they appear to work only for themselves. The 
pious Israelite, who cannot or has not the time to follow 
their train of thoughts will not learn from them simply 
because they are too busy to abandon what they dislike 
and to adopt what pleases them. The Russian scholars, 
on the other hand, will not abandon any of the time- 
honored usages, or adopt innovations in the synagog 
merely on the strength of their own convictions. 
They know that the rabbinical law, with all its short- 
comings, was developed according to the demands of the 
times and according to the spirit and with the consent 
of the whole Jewish people. Nothing less than the 
same forces at work can remodel or abrogate that law. 
These scholars, therefore, work upon the spirit of their 
people entire ; they criticise, they moralize, they chide, 
they teach, they promote general culture in the hope to 
rejuvenate the Jewish spirit entire; but they do not 
exempt themselves from the law as long as it is a law. 
When public opinion, so to speak, will become so strong 
among the Jews, that the pious rabbis of Europe, the 
’Hacham Bashi of Jerusalem and the ’Hacham of Mo- 
rocco will conceive the necessity of listening to it and 
assent to reforms, we will surely progress with them. 
But we will not progress for ourselves, leaving the bulk 
of our brethren behind us to regard us as strangers, We 
cannot do this lest our work, the work we have already 
performed, be destroyed at once; our studies and good 
intentions, our Jewish patriotism, so to speak, become 
useless and unprofitable for the masses of our brethren; 
for they will not listen to us as soon as we exempt our- 
selves from the law which they consider sacred and 
inviolable. Read the poems of Judah Loeb Gordon or 
those of his master, Baer Lebenson ; read the numerous 
works of research and studies of the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, by the host of modern Hebrew writers, and you 
will see how thoroughly and overtly the antiquated 
rabbinical laws are examined, how the social and moral 
wrongs they involve at the present time are exposed, 
and how the-bigoted followers of such laws are fearless- 
ly censured or ridiculed. Still we do not presume to 
break those laws before the majorities of Israel will see 
the necessity of abrogating them. We try to promote 
culture among our brethren, to elevate them to the stand- 
ard of the time and ourselves with them, to work for the 
Jews as Jews, and leave the final issues of Jewish refor- 
mation to the guidance of Providence. 

This is the sum and substance of the labors and guid- 
ing principles of the school of modern Hebraists of 
Russia. 

NEw YorK City, 
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WASHINGTON is such a political city that it dwells 
under the shadow of the dome and the influence of the 
White House ; it looks forward to them even more than 
any other spot in the Republic, if the city has a political 
future. It deals in futures in a way that reminds one of 
the Anti-Option Bill and of Wall Street. 

The office-seeker appeared in Washington promptly 
with the opening of Congress ; he beset the Member of 
Congress from his county with stedfastness and with 
euthusiasm. When the long patient member at last 
turned a little, a very little, on him and said: ‘‘ Why do 
you come tome. Iam not re-elected. I ama Repub- 
lican. I shall not even be one of the ‘small and respecta- 
ble minority’ in the nextsession. Why do you come to 
me as if I had power and place?” The incorrigible one 
said: ‘* There is nothing like being first on the ground. 
Just help me to get a foothold and then see how I will 
hang on; I have come to stay, you see.” The unhappy 
member did see and finds less comfort in his lot than he 
even supposed would fall to him when he learned thata 
successful gerrymander, due to the last census in his 
State, would inevitably give his District into the hands 
of the Democrats at the next election. ‘*To think of 
their coming to me now,” he says; and he lovks things 
he cannot speak, because he still has a regard for the 
proprieties. On a line with this were the remarks of the 


‘smiling, pleasant clerk in the office at one of the great 


old hotels here. I went in to engage rooms for a party 
of friends who wished to come down and see the inaug- 
uration. ‘* We have every room engaged,” said he, and, 
as I looked a little surprised, he added: ‘‘ People tele- 
graphed to us the day after the election. The previous- 
ness of the Americans is great.” 

We agreed that it was, but still did not quite believe 
him until after we had gone to three other hotels and 
met much the same smiling, polite,but useless attentions. 

One class of persons is less uneasy than it used to be a 
few years ago, and that is the clerks of the different De- 
partments who are within the lines of the Civil Service 
Law. It is pleasant to see how serene some of the men 
are who ‘have been in the service for years. Let the 
Administration change, they need not worry about that 
as they used. ‘‘I am not in agreement with all they 





will do—the party that is coming in; but they won’t 
hurt me, and I can’t vote ; the District is disfranchised, 
you know, and so I shall not hurt them.” That is the 
spirit they show, and the result is that the workings of 
the Departments go on disturbed very little by the 
clamor and rush for appointments outside. There is a 
way of getting in new clerks, but itis rather slow. When- 
ever any division of a Department needs another helper 
in its lower branches, it sends to the Civil Service 
Commission and from their long, over-full list some 
one is sent them. But the position is at the bottom of 
the ladder, and he must be pushed up slowly. This can 
be accelerated a little if he has influential backers, 
patience and industry. But that official beheading of 
any man who has a.place that another man wants, has 
been greatly checked. Ten years ago, the best man in 
the Department never felt secure. He might find an en- 
velop, containing his dismissal, without previous warn- 
ing, or without cause assigned, on his desk any morning. 
The Civil Service Law has prevailed slowly, but with 
growing strength as time has gone on. When one sees 
men, and women too, who have grown gray in the 
faithful service they have rendered, it is pleasant to feel 
that they can go on being devoted, no matter how 
political winds blow down one and set up another, The 
chiefs of some of the great divisions are still changed 
with every new Administration. We shall have to see a 
new Indian Commissioner, a new Commissioner of 
Patents, a new head to the Bureau of Statistics, a new 
Comptroller of the Currency, and many another in the 
numerous bureaus of the different Departments ; but the 
change stops there. Behind them is the corps of faithful 
assistants who know their work, who step forward and 
congratulate the new Commissioner, and then go back 
to their desks. They will doubtless have the trouble of 
‘breaking in” their new officer, and it will take a year 
or two to do that ; but they can feel sure that they will 
stay to do it. 

The Republican Party remained enough in control of 
the Administration to have what was a practical Civil 
Service—an unwritten code, but good. It was when the 
Democratic Party began to break into the lines well kept 
for twenty years, that the need of a Civil Service law be- 
came a pressing thing. 

Society was not idle during the ten days vacation of 
Congress at the holidays. There were innumerable teas 
and dances and dinners. The Corcoran house has been 
rented for six years to the new Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Brice. He has a family of sons and daughters, two of 
the latter already in society, and the handsome old 
house where Mr. Corcoran lived for so many years has 
been refitted in some ways for their use. The house 
faces upon Lafayette Square and is nearly opposite the 
White House. The change from the outside is not great. 
A former front door has been converted into a vay win- 
dow, and the entrance is at the side under the porte- 
cochére. Inside the change is greater. The plumbing 
and sanitary arrangements are all of the newest and 
most improved kind, and the furnishings are intensely 
new except in one room. The library still looks as it did 
when Mr. Corcoran died, and has a fine portrait of him 
hanging on its walls. Senator and Mrs. Brice gave a 
coming-out tea for their second daughter during 
Christmas week, so gorgeous in all its appointments 
that it was like a party in the afternoon, save 
that the guests wore their bonnets and only the waiters 
were in dress coats. Senator and Mrs. Carlisle also gave 
a large party, which had alittle halo of politics about it, 
because everybody was dying to know if Mr. Carlisle 
had been offered the position of Secretary of the Treasury 
by the coming President. Nobody knew, and no one of 
the guests could venture to ask Mr. Carlisle a leading 
question on the subject. Nevertheless there were many 
opinions among those present. Many said he could be 
re-elected as Senator—why drop that position for the 
care and worry of a Cabinet office? Others said there 
isa sort of horrible fascination that makes men leave a 
Senator’s chair for a place in the Cabinet. Mr. Carlisle’s 
term does not expire until 1895, 

On New Year’s Day there was very little calling of a 
social nature. Various societies and organizations re- 
ceived, but the fashion of making New Year’s calls has 
died out here as in New York. The White House 
was closed for the first time in many years. The last 
time was the sudden death from heart disease of the 
then Minister from Hayti, Mr. Allen. He fell sud- 
denly on the floor of the antercom in which the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps left their hats and over- 
coats. It was after he had shaken hands with President 
Arthur, and they were going out to the breakfast at the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen’s. The reception 
was ended then, altho it was some time before the 
house could be cleared of the visitors who were throng- 
ing in as usual on that day. 

The little granddaughter of the President, Marthena 
Harrison, fell ill a day or two before Christmas with the 
scarlet fever. That has put the White House under a 
sort of quarantine. The usual notice of an epidemic 
disease within was put up by the door exactly as if the 
White House were a tenement in any part of the city. 
It did not prevent ingress or egress, as the room itself 
was isolated in which she was ill, as much from regard 
for the other children of the family as for the public. 
The other children, those of Mr. and Mrs. McKee, thus 
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far have escaped ; and the case seems to have been one 
of those single instances, unaccountable and solitary. 
No one knows how she got the disease, and no one can 
tell why the others should not have had it, as the three 
children were together before the illness showed itself. 
I see ladies on the street looking after the White House 
carriage with interest and fear. They feel the pathos of 
Mrs. McKee and Mrs. Russell Harrison sitting there in 
their deep mourning ; but the thought of that dreaded 
toe, the scarlet fever, makes them bow only and go 
on, - 

“Talk about conscience making cowards of us,” said a 
lady who has a family of little ones, as she looked after 
the retreating carriage; “it is nothing to the scarlet 
fever.” . 

The Cabinet receptions on the first Wednesday of the 
season were very fine and full, altho the weather was 
brutally cold and people were glad to get in out of the 
flakes of snow that were flying. 

Mrs. Morton was radiant in a gown of black and white 
striped silk, and her house was sweet with flowers ; the 
ladies who received with her were Mrs. Eugene Hale, 
the wife of the Senator from Maine, Mrs. Hitt, Mrs. Gray 
und Miss Morton, the oldest daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster gave their first reception 
since he was made Secretary of State. Mrs. Romero, 
wife of the Minister from Mexico, and the wife of the 
Spanish Minister, Madame Dupuy de Lorne, helped her 
receive, with her married daughter, Mrs. Lansing, and 
several young ladies, Miss Vorhees, Miss Halford, Miss 
Saields, thedaughter of the Assistant Attorney-General, 
and Miss Bacon, daughter of Representative Bacon from 
New York, Miss Painter and Miss Waite, the daughter of 
the late Chief Justice Waite. 

In naming these young ladies, one thinks of their 
fathers, whose names are so well known that the mention 
of them is sufficient to place the daughters. 

Wednesday was preliminary to Thursday, which is 
Senator’s day. Mrs. Proctor and Mrs, Dolph, Mrs. Dawes 
and many other of the Senators’ wives were ready to re- 
ceive and to talk about something else besides the 
weather, which, however, was bad enough to be notice- 
able. 

Congress assembled on Wednesday in small numbers. 
There was not enough attendance in the House to make 
a quorum if any one had been critical enough to count, 
Nobody was so unkind as to do that ;and one or two 
bills were brought forward and allowed to pass as minor 
items not calculated to do any harm if a quorum had 
not sat upon them. Mr. Outhwaite, of Ohio, introduced 
a bill, with a mingled sanitary and legal-tender interest. 
It is to provide for a speedy redemption of bank bills, on 
the ground that if they are allowed to remain long in 
circulation they become filthy and then breeders of dis- 
ease. Mr. Outhwaite says that he has asked a bacteri- 
ologist to make an examination of a number of different 
bills, and they have been found guilty in every instance 
of being infested with half-a-dozen different kinds of 
bacteria. Probably the bill will not pass. You cannot 
get the ordinary man to do anything more than laugh at 
enemies so invisible that it takes a powerful microscope 
toshow them. Nevertheless, Mr. Outhwaite is right. 
Cleanliness ought to be next to our money as well as to 
godliness, 

Senators talk more about the nominations in the differ- 
ent States than anything else. Not but that they did 
some work on the first day of their return. They even 
had more than a quorum, and set especial days for two 
bills upon immigration and quarantine ; but the re-elec- 
tions and the chances of re-election were the absorbing 
topics in the cloakrooms and lobbies. They knew be- 
fore night that Mr. Cushman It. Davis, of Minnesota, 

Mr. Eugene Hale, of Maine, and Mr. Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, were to be reseated comfortably ; but Mr. Warren, 
of Wyoming, Mr. Casey, of North Dakota, and many 
others, had not the satisfaction of knowing as quickly 
that they would succeed themselves. Around Mr. War- 
ren center the questions of Irrigation in the dry lands of 
the Western States, and also the Woman Suffrage, the 
latter almost as of course, coming, as he does, from the 
State of Wyoming; two Senators who have to reckon 
upon the votes of the women as much as they do the 
men of their constituency—that makes one regard Mr. 
Warren and his colleague, Mr. Carey, with a different 
sort of interest from the other Senators. I cannot see 
that it affects their works or ways. Mr. Warren has a 
frank, clear manner of meeting people that makes one 
favorable to him; his wife is well-bred, and interested 
in literary pursuits, and both together make a very good 
example of the way men and women both can be inter- 
ested in politics. That reminds one of a question in 
etiquet—Does a wife vote for her husband when he is 
nominated for office? The Australian voting process 
would make this easy and unnoticeable, whether she 
feels that he is the right man, or when she is sure that 
he is not fitted for the place. 

The new postage stamps were a delight and an aston- 
ishment for a few days last week. At first they look so 
much like those of the Internal Revenue that people 
eyed them with wonder. The two-cent stamps are clear 
and good; but the picture on the one-cent leaves an 
uncertainty as to exactly where Columbus was standing 
on the deck when he discovered America. Is that a 


opera glass he has just laid down after a long look at 
the new world? 

Up to the time of writing this letter Mr. Blaine has 
been either gaining a little or holding his own. The side- 
walk to the door is still well trodden, and people look 
across at the windows as they go toward the house from 
Lafayette Square, or turn their heads as they pass the 
house, thinking about the man inside, whose name has 
had charm for many in past years that are still not very 
far away. The physicians are still as inscrutable, as 
noncommittal as ever. A diplomat keeps his opinion to 
himself, and a doctor is like that in holding his tongue 
at the bedside of a public man. 


Sine Arts. 
THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB EXHI- 
BITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 





For the sake of the New Zealander let us record upon 
the tablets of THE INDEPENDENT the origin of the New 
York Water Color Club, not yet lost to history. This 
club, holding now its third exhibition, was not born of a 
miff, nor because the work of its originators was not well 
hung elsewhere, but of a desire to afford an additional 
opportunity for a display of this protean and fascinating 
medium. 

Two women, Mrs. John Baker and Miss K. M. Huger, 
after many discussions of the advisability of another exhi- 
bition, went about, themselves, among the artists—many 
of them sufficiently shy of the project at first sight—and 
invited them to the first meeting at Mrs. Baker’s studio, 
when Mr. Baker, a lawyer, supplied the proverbial lack of 
practicability in the craft by presenting a rough draft for 
aconstitution. — 

Before the first meeting one of these ladies had sug- 
gested Mr. Childe Hassam as President, and Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nichols as Vice President, who still hold these 
offices to-day, 

Like all young things, this club feels and yields, more or 
less wisely, to passing influences. Even the catalog cover- 
sketches seem to indicate the impressionistic tendencies of 
the club; the flying fish, so decoratively arranged for the 
last page by Miss Huger, evidently look at Nature with 
but half an eye before they plunge into the water; and the 
water-color nymph of the first page could never finish more 
than an impressionistic sketch while holding her position 
upon the beveled brim of that fountain. Yes; maiden and 
fish are all impressionists ! 

And pastel, which has had its influence in the strength 
of its recent revival upon all mediums, imparting the line 
effects natural to colored chalks to many impressionistic 
canvases, finds here the hospitality which the old Water 
Color Society refuses to accord. 

As we look about we see that water color is wetter than 
ever before. We have heard artists tell of soaking their 
paper overnight in a tub before beginning, and of padding 
the back, where a stretcher is used, with some drenched 
absorbent material, and covering the back with zinc to 
avoid evaporation. ‘‘ Work wet and wash out; go to Hol- 
land at the first opportunity, and incline to body color—or 
try for intense light ;” and (shall we-say it ?) ‘‘ Let all who 
can’t draw pretend to despise what they can’t do, and call 
themselves impressionists ’’—seems to be the voice of this 
exhibition. 

“Men get opinions as boys learn to spell,— 
By reiteration chiefly.” 

There were twice as many pictures rejected as the 360 
hung, representing about 200 artists and amateurs. The 
jury has been undoubtedly conscientious, and has elimi- 
nated much poor work, this being, in a mild way, a good 
exhibition. But why did they try to judge so many hun- 
dred pictures in oneday ? The jury excuses itself for some 
palpable misjudgments by saying that the time was short ; 
amateur work that is striking at long range, without 
drawing or refinement of color, is apt to pass a jury 
fatigued and in haste where pictures refined and subtle in 
color and drawing, failing to smite the eye at once, are re- 
macded to the cellar. Why could not the jury take a sec- 
ond day, if necessary, since the club was taxed for this ex- 
hibition, to examine the pictures, even if one day less was 
given to the public? Also it would be interesting to know 
why the resolution that no member of the club should 
have more than four pictures hung, is a dead letter ? 
There are no less than ten by one person—not, be it said in 
justice, by an officer of the club. 

A wall at the end of the long gallery is hung with eight 
pictures by Rix, Lambert, Snell, Miss McChesney, Miss 
McGinnis, Israels, Mrs. Mesdag, Daingerfield and Ryder. 
Two of these pictures, the Israels and Mesdag, are the 
property of Mr. Waggoman, of Washington. Miss 
McChesney knew of his purchase last summer and re- 
quested the loan, and the owner kindly sent them at his 
own expense. Itis interesting to compare the Israels with 
the work of his foJlowers on thix side the sea, hung in 
juxtaposition. 

The Israels show a dark and smoky corner of a Dutch 
kitchen, the human interest fastening upon a baby, which 
stands in an odd wooden contrivance, a Dutch creeping 
chair, tall and flat in the back, lower and rounded out in 
the front, over which it has thrown its arms in invitation 
toa cat, which stands on its hind feet, reaching up in play- 
ful response. Altho drawing is not insisted upon, it is 
mastered, and there; and sentiment, and harmony, and 
color, and loving touch are also there. Long may this 
master, now nearing his seventieth year, paint pictures 
for this side of the sea. Miss McChesney and Miss Stewart 
seem to be the most successful imitators of Dutch methods. 
They have both studied in Holland. Miss McChesney’s 

‘*Mother and Child” is charming, most interesting in 


desired. The head of the child has most remarkable 
bumps (not phrenological), and the mother’s hands and 
knees are huge and ill-shapen. The greater is the talent 
which compels one to come back and look with pleasure 
upon the whole. 
Mrs. Mesdag, unlike Mr. Mesdag, whose marines were 
admired ten years ago, when grays were in fashion, shows 
a landscape low in key and boldly painted. 
Flanking this wall to right and left come Mrs. Scott’s 
‘““Red Peppers,” painted imaginatively, and Mr. Isham’s 
‘“Knchanted Forest,” an imaginative conception realized, 
and truly the most original and interesting picture in the 
exhibition, A nude enchantress sits in a dank and grew- 
some forest ; beyond her a bird of prey holds aloft a two 
edged sword. The composition is unhackneyed, and the 
pastel is handled charmingly. All honor to a painter who 
isnot content to produce study after study, pots, kettles 
and people, one after another. Mr. Herter and Mr. Newall 
have imaginative compositions also, aud Mr. Parrish’s 
“Student ” isa rich design suitable for stained glass. 
In landscape, two by the late Mr. Wyant, two by 
Mcllhenpy with cattle and sheep, characteristic and 
thoughtful work by Ocitman, Appleton-Brown and 
Charles Warren Eaton, and sheep pictures by Ben Foster 
attract merited attention. 
In portraiture, Miss Rado, Miss Slade, Miss Sears, Miss 
Clements, Miss Williams and Miss McGinnis have all done 
excellent work with pastel or water color. 
In marines Mr. Snell, Mr. Bicknell and Mr. Dean claim 
our interest, and of the flower paintings, Miss Hecker’s 
‘*Geraniums,” Miss Clement’s ‘* A Garden of Lilies,” and 
Miss Pilkin’s * Persian Lilacs,” lead the usual host. 
The President, Mr. Hassam, contributes some of the best 
of his rainy-day street effects and a moon reflected in still 
water in a new and interesting vein. 
In a review of the entire exhibition it is gratifying to 
note great progress in the pictures as a whole, and in the 
work of individual painters. 
NEw YORK City, 

ne 
THE Kighth Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 
League was opened at the Galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, Vifty-seventh Street and Seventh Avenue,with 
the New Year. It will remain open until January 24th, 
and will be noticed in our columns in another issue. 


Sanitary. 


SANITARY PROGRESS AND SOME OF ITS 
LEADERS. 


VIRCHOW, PASTEUR, LISTER. 


So recently has sanitation taken the form of an art with 
a science behind it, that the names of its founders are easily 
counted. All along, it is true, there have been those, es- 
pecially in the medical profession, who have known of 
the value of sanitary and preventive methods, and who, as 
a result of careful observation, have acquired valuable ex- 
perience in guarding against causes of disease. But there 
was no accumulation of a series of well-classified facts, and 
chemistry and allied sciences had not yet offered their val- 
uable aid. 

Almost the first effort in this direction was the appoint- 
ment by Lord Melbourne, in 1882, of Dr. T. Southwood 
Smith, Thomas Tooke, Esq., and Edwin Chadwick, Esq., as 
a committee to investigate the question of factory labor. 
The first real bill of health for England and Wales was 
the act for the registration of births, marriages and deaths, 
passed June 6th, 1836, and which went into operation July 
Ist, 1837. There were various other inquiries and reports 
from time to time, with which Dr. Southwood Smith, Ed- 
win Chadwick and Dr. Neil Arnott were identified. It 
was in 1842 that Edwin Chadwick presented his valuable 
report on the sanitary condition of the laboring population 
of Great Britain, and in 1843a supplementary report on the 
results of a special inquiry into the practice of interments 
in town. In the interim there were other sanitary re- 
ports directed by Parliament ; but it was not until August 
Ist, 1848, that the general act for promoting public health 
was passed and a general Board of Health organized. Our 
own country felt the benefit of this act, when, in 1850, 
the Legislature of Massachusetts organized a report of a 
general plan for the promotion of public and personal 
health. This report was made chiefly by Lemuel Shat- 
tuck, of Boston, with an ability and thoroughness that 
still make it a most valuable compendium. 

It is not our design just now to review the slow prog- 
ress of sanitary knowledge and administration for the fol- 
lowing decade. It was not untilthe fearful sickness rav- 
ages of the Crimean war, and the great strides made, and 
the great lessons taught as to sanitary administration in 
our own Civil War, had profoundly impressed nations, 
that we were brought to feel that sanitary law and ad- 
ministration were essential as a radical part of municipal 
and national government. 

We were making fairly good progress in these directions 
when suddenly a new doctrine as to the cause of very 
many diseases, made its profound impression upon the 
medical profession and the public. Like the doctrine of 
the correlation of forces, it seemed at once to concentrate 
the etiology of disease, and to assign some living organism 
as the substance of allcontagion. We desire here, without 
discussing the general subject, as alluding to many con- 
tributory names, to draw attention to four persons who 
stand out, above all others, as the apostles of this new doc 
trine 

These are Virchow, Pasteur, Lister, Koch. We mention 
Virchow, not because he directly introduced any specific 
study of micro-organisms, but because in his great work 
on Cellular Pathology, he laid the foundations for that 
minute study of structure, which has formed the nucleus 
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has done so much to acquaint us with the conditions of 
health and the changes of disease. With a genius for re- 
search he has stood ever ready to make new investigations 
or to subject those of others to the most searching and 
crucial tests. A king in the laboratory, he was equally at 
home at the clinic and in the hospital, and knew just how 
to search for disease among the living or the dead. This 
was well illustrated amid the great excitement as to tuber- 
culin. When great authorities were captivated, and old 
schools of medicine wild with excitement, he appeared as 
usual, with bis well-observed and well-authenticated facts, 
and settled within a week most important questions as to 
pathology and therapeutics. More than any other man be 
marks the passage from the old to the new pathology. 
Even tho his cell doctrines have been modified he shows 
their main consistency with newer views and marches on, 
at the age of seventy, fully abreast with the younger disci- 
ples of more recent creeds. He is still the presiding genius 
of modern medicine. An archeologist, a philosopher, a 
statesman, he crowns all with sound doctrines, as to mind 
and body, and sits supreme as the ablest critic of the med- 
ical science and art of the present. ‘The Emperor himself 
has at last found that he is without a peer, and has 
crowned him Rector of the University of Berlin, a position 
from which his free political views could no longer exclude 
him. 

Next and well alongside him is M. Pasteur, the pioneer 
and discoverer of most of the new doctrines and methods 
which have illustrated and proved the relations of micro- 
organisms to disease. With great originality and inquisi- 
tive industry he knew how to observe, to recognize facts, 
and to distill from them their essences, Liebig had made 
a great advance with his doctrine of fermentation, and 
seemed to have settled a law as distinct as that of gravita- 
tion ; but Pasteur found a living ferment depending on 
a living organism, and, like Moleschott, fearfully disturb- 
ed the new chemistry. It would take a volume to detail 
the successive stages of observation and of experiment by 
which Pasteur passed through all these studies of fermen- 
tation, of spontaneous generation, of the diseases of wine, 
of beer, of the silkworm, of sheep and of fowl, up to the 
doctrine of attenuated virus, and closed an era of splendid 
progress with the discovery of a remedy for hydrophobia. At 
the same time Sir Joseph Lister, the son-in-law of Syme, 
and the distinguished professor at Glasgow, was attract- 
ing attention not only as an able lecturer and a successful 
operator in surgery, but as a minute student of details. 
He at once began to see the bearing of these views as to 
the causes of disease upon wounds and inflammation, 
and early as 1874 was beginning to apply them 
in surgical operations. The present writer recalls a 
talk of his in his little laboratory in Edinburgh, It was 
an inspiration to listen to his enthusiastic expla- 
nation of antiseptic treatment, and, as we saw him, 
the next day, open a joint under the carbolic spray, 
and deliberately excise it, as he would not have ven- 
tured to have done a little time before, we felt’ sure of his 
eventual triumph. Altho views have been somewhat 
modified, he revolutionized the whole art of operative 
surgery, and has rendered possible thousands of operations 
which were pot justified before. Just now he has been 
retired by age, tho not yet seventy, from his university pro- 
fessorship, and with Virchow and Pasteur has been a great 
part of an age which has made of medicine a new science 
and a newart. On such foundations Koch began to build. 
As he represents a somewhat younger period and a wider 
development of the bacterial doctrine of disease, we reserve 
notice of him for another time, 


as 





Science. 
THE NATURE OF THE SO-CALLED AMERICAN 


W. H. HoLMEs, of the United States Ethnological Bureau, 
has printed, in a recent number of Science, the results of 
years of exploration and of study of the stone implements 
manufactured by the American aborigines, and concludes 
that the so-calied paleoliths are merely quarry refuse—the 
rejected cores upon which an effort had been made to turn 
out finished implements. In aboriginal eyes this industry 
was highly important, as much so as the manufacture of 
steel axes and knives to-day. The materials used have 
been flint, chert, quartz, slate, jasper, pipestone, steatite, 
mica and copper. The quarry work consisted in excavat- 
ing the material and roughing out the implements. In 
one case in Arkansas upward of 100,000 cubic yards of stone 
have been removed and worked over. Other large quarries 
were in the District of Columbia, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Indian Territory. They are fitted and trenched to various 
depths, and are thickly strewn with the débris of manufac- 
ture, including countless numbers of partially worked or 
incipient implements rejected on account of defects of 
texture and fracture resulting. in eccentricities of shape. 
These rejects are uniform in type, varying only as is re- 
guired by the peculiar fracture of each kind of stone. 
Rudely fiaked stones are also found upon the sites of vil- 
lages conveniently near the quarries, where the work of 
fabrication could be conducted more deliberately. ‘The 
work was effected by band percussion and pressure. The 
hammers were of discoid or globular forms, from one to 
twelve inches in diameter, and even certain of the boulders 
may have been employed for this service. The final quarry 
shop form was a leaf-shaped blade, varying in size and out- 
line with the nature of the material, and represented by 
millions of perfect implements found in all parts of the 
country. If there were millions of these blades in use there 
were many millions more of unfinished tools left in the 
quarries, and these are liable to be regarded as the final 
product ofaruderage. Before the refuse of manufacture 


was studied, these objects had been quite extensively col- 
lected ; and because of their rudeness and supposed close 
resemblance to the early forms of European flaked stone 
tools, had been classed as paleoliths, 


It is certainly un- 








wise to select certain individual specimens from this mass 
of objects and call them paleolithic; for many of the rudest 
flaked forms known come from the shell deposits and soap- 
stone quarries of the Eastern United States and thus repre- 
sent the most modern phases of neolithic Indian work in 
stone. To establish a true paleolithic position, there must 
bea large number of these rough objects found in the lower 
sedimentary layers and no dependence placed upon surface 
finds. 

The discoveries of rude implements at Trenton, N. J., 
and in the Mississippi Valley, satisfy us of the existence of 
man at the time the gravels were formed, but not of the 
grade of culture attained. The resemblance of the tool to 
well-established European types of paleolithic age is super- 
ficial. They lack the secondary flaking, adapting them to 
definite uses, as well as the peculiar wearing or tarnish 
acquired by usage. A special scrutiny of all the imple- 
ments obtained from the gravels has satisfied Mr. Holmes 
that none of them exhibit well-defined evidences of hav- 
ing been used, altho it must be conceeded that the rudest 
peoples made their tools for use. Again, the finds in the 
gravels on the Pacific Coast are altogether neolithic, the 
forms being of a high grade, technically and functionally. 
The geological age of the Califurnia beds has been re- 
garded as greater than that of the Eastern beds, and, 
hence, a long time must have elapsed if there had been an 
art development from the rougher to the smoother forms. 
The arguments that in the Eastern gravels only rude 
forms are found, and are, therefore, paleoliths, is not valid, 
since instead of a few dozen tools found in the gravels, 
tons of similar rude blades, made by neolithic tribes, may 
be found on the Potomac or in Ackansas or Indian Terri- 
tory. The torrent-swept flood plains of glacial times were 
hardly habitable places, and may have been unfavorable 
for fish or game, but the stones there accumulating would 
have been easily and naturally derived from the quarry 
refuse. 

It is time that our imitation of European methods of 
labeling those specimens be changed,in order to prevent 
the further spread of errors already too deeply rooted. 
Thus the quartz objects from Minnesota, known as the 
Babbitt finds, prove on special examination by Mr. Holmes 
to be modern workshop refuse settled into the talus of the 
glacial terrace. They have no more intimate connection 
with the history of the flood plains than have the trees that 
grow upon their surface. No rude flaked stone should be 
labeled as an implement until it has been proved to be 
such, nor should it be called paleolithic simply because it 
isrude. There is not a single piece of flaked stone yet 
found in the gravels of America that can be surely classi- 
fied as an implement at all. It follows that all specula- 
tions upon the culture status, ethnic relationships and 
geographic distribution of gravel men in America based 
upon the discovery of rude forms of art, are premature and 
misleading ; we are not yet safely on the threshold of the 
study. Conservative students will find it wise to consider 
the following queries: 1. Is there a sufficiently full and 
sound body of evidence to demonstrate the presence of 
glacial man in America? 2. Granting the existence of 
glacial man, is there sound evidence that he passed 
through the paleolithic stage of culture? 3. Is it clear 
that the rude glacial finds in any case are implements at 
all? 4. Are deductions as to the industries, customs, in- 
stitutions and racial aflinities of a people called for, until 
at least one implement left by them is discovered, verified, 
and proved to be adapted to some kind of use ? 








School and College. 


THe Junior Exhibition of Penn College was held in 
the chapel on the evenings of December 21st and 22d, clos- 
ing the fallterm. The program of twenty orations, inter- 
rupted by suitable music, was very creditable. This ended 
the most suecessful term of the college. The enrollment 
was more than 240 for the term, and will be considerably 
above 300 for the year. The work was never more thorough 
nor the general order better. The new Biblical Depart- 
ment is doing excellent work in a few important branches 
of theology, preparatory to full work in all its courses by 
next year. In the winter term there will be a special Eng- 
lish Bible class in the department. The amount of Bible 
work, required and voluntary, is already very large in the 
college. The Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting of Friends has 
opened a mission in West Oskaloosa, in which a number of 
the students of the Biblical Department and Christian As- 
sociation will engage. 

.... Syracuse University, according to its Annual, just 
issued, has 768 students in its three colleges, of whom 304 
are in the College of Liberal Arts. Of these 129 are post- 
graduate students, and 45 are in the senior and 97 in the 
freshman class. In this college there are also 31 special 
students. In the College of Fine Arts there are 236 in the 
fuur classes, the seniors numbering 18, and ‘the freshmen 
108. There are 55 in the College of Medicine, of whom 10 
are in the first, 16 in the second, and 29 in the third year. 
The university has property worth about $1,700,000, Its 
paying endowment amounts to $500,000, A bequest of 
$50,000 by Francis H. Root becomes available this year, 
The general library contains 48,000 volumes. 


....The Rev. C. H. Polhemus, A.M., has accepted the 
chair of Greek and German in Tabor College, lowa, and 
will begin work at the opening of the fall term, in Septem- 
ber, 93. Mr. Polhemus graduated with honor in the Class 
of ’°77, from Rutgers College, and from New Brunswick 
Seminary in 1880. On leaving the seminary he succeeded 
Graham Taylor, D.D., in the pastorate of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, in Hopewell, N. Y., where he continued 
until 1891. He is at present supplying a church in Jones- 
boro, Tenn. Prof. W. A. Bartlett, Class of °87, lowa Col- 
lege, has been elected to the Chair of Mathemtiacs, 


...s-Mr. J. Foster Tucker, of Boston, has received the 
appointment of Instructor in Oratory and Physical Cul- 
ture in Colorado College. 


Personal. 
DR PHILIP SCHAFF. 


AMONG the many pleasant words that have been spoken 
in honor of the half century of work of the venerable Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, 
none have a deeper interest than the address sent to him 
from Berlin by his colleagues in the Royal Frederick Wil- 
liam University in Berlin. The address is given below in 
full: 


** Most worthy Sir : most honored Colleague : 


“On this the anniversary of the day when, fifty years ago, you 
won in our High School the venia legendi, the Theological Faculty 
of the Frederick William Uni+ersity would present to you, most 
honored colleague, their heartiest good wishes and prayers. 

“You entered upon your work as Academical Instructor in our 
High School at the time when the study of Church History, under 
the lead of Neander and Baur, had taken on a marked impetus, 
Erbkam, Piper, Kahnis and Jacobi were among your immediate 
predecessors; Reuter followed two months later; these with 
yourself, all grateful pupils of Neander and filled with the noble 
spirit that animated him, were one in your determination to seek 
the welfare of the Church, by mastering with loving zeal the dis- 
tinctive features of Christian life and thought in order to impart 
the result to others. 

“Of this circle of six teachers of Church History who taught 
together for one year in our Faculty, and then passed into other 
high schools, you alone are left remaining now that our dear 
colleague Piper has been called away from his fruitful field of 
labor. You remained with us but a few semesters. In 1844 you 
left Berlin to find a new home in North America where at first in 
the German Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, then after- 
ward in Union Theological Seminary, New York, you found scope 
for your activity. 

““What you have accomplished in these forty-eight years for 
the Evangelical Church of that great country, and the position 
you have achieved for yourself, isan imperishable part of your 
life story. 

* Like Martin Bucer who, three hundred years before you, had 
crossed over to England to carry thither the light of German 
theological science, you went over to the New World to sow there 
the seeds of the same culture, and thus became, through your 
tireless and richly blesséd work, the Theological Mediator be- 
tween the East and the West. To-day the study of Church 
history and of theology so flourish in the New England States 
that the Old World must needs go thither in her turn for instruc- 
tion; and this is the result chiefly of your activity. You have 
introduced into your new fatherland in English translations an 
array of valuable and weighty works of German theology, thus 
naturalizing there that discipline and causing it to be appreci- 
ated, 

“This, however, forms but asmall part of your great and fruit- 
ful work. You have advanced the science of theology by works, 
both in German and in English, particularly by your famous 
‘History of the Apostolic Church,’ ‘History of the Christian 
Shurch,’ and the ‘Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis’ (‘The 
Creeds of Christendom’), together with numerous treatises on 
subjects pertaining to Church history; all these are the fruits of 
your own independent studies. Your ‘Church History,’ in par- 
ticular, has taken a most honorable rank among the Church 
histories of the day by virtue of the thoroughness of its execu- 
tion and the clearness of itsstyle, It is the most notable monu- 
ment of {historical discipline produced by the school of Nean- 
der. 

“In addition tothis and thereby resembling the great Mediator 
between the Greek and the Latin Church in the past, you have 
shown the most lively interest in both the original text of the 
New Testament and its translation into English. Your *‘Com- 
panion to the Greek Testament and the English Version’ isa very 
useful handbook. And as President of the American Bible Re- 
vision Committee in co-operation with the English Committee, 
you played a most prominent part in bringing that great work to 
a happy conclusion. 

“But unlike Jerome, your aim was not the introduction into 
one country of the theological conflicts of another, nor the draw- 
ing of party lines as strictly as possible, but,on the contrary, you 
have ever made it your task to promote reconciliation, to draw 
together the various parties in the Church, and everywhere to 
bring about ‘the speaking of the truth in Jove.’ 

“If the signs of the times do not deceive us, your work in this 
regard also has been crowned with special blessing. The various 
evangelical denominations of your new home are indeed drawing 
nearer to one another and their etclesiastical and scholarly emt- 
lation no longer minister to strife, but to mutual recognition and 
co-operation. 

* Lastly, we may not forget what your efforts on behalf of the 
German Evangelical Church in America have accomplished in 
the production of a hymn book and of a liturgy, not to mention a 
number of other works having an immediate bearing on Church 
life. 

“The fruitfulness of your academical activity is borne witness 

to by many pupils, some of whom are already themselves pro- 
fessors. In this connection we can ourselves, and with ever- 
increasing emphasis, bring testimony; for every year adds to the 
number of pupils who come from you across the ocean to con- 
tinue with us their studies. We desire here to give expression to 
the special pleasure with which we welcome American students 
to our university life; for they are distinguished above all 
others by the depth of their interest and the ardor of their 
diligence. 

“The Lord Almighty has vouchsafed to you, most honored 
colleague, to pass the threshold of your seventieth year with 
activity and strength undiminished. Within the past few years 
you have begun two great undertakings: the founding of an 
American Society of Church History, whose president you 
have become and in the forefront of whose work you stand, 
and the editing in English translation of a ‘ Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Library.’ 

“That your health and strength may long abide unimpaired in 
order that you may bring to successful issue all you have under- 
taken is our most heartfelt wish. 

“In communicating to you to-day these, our good wishes, we 
would, at the same time, express our gratitude that you have not 
only never forgotten the old ties that bind yoa to our Faculty, but 
you have ever cherished them most lovingly. 

** Be assured that we, on our part, bear youin most affectionate 
remembrance and ever rejoice most thankfully in all that God 
the Lord has bestowed upon you. 

“With feelings of the highest regard and honor for your 
Worthiness, 

“The Faculty of the Royal Frederick William University, 
“B. Weiss, Dean. 
“To the most worthy, the Professor of Church History, Dr, 








PHILIP SCHAFF, New York.” 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 





Last week favored the musical with Mr. Paderefski’s 
two concerts—both of them pianoforte recitals—ushering 
in his new season here. ‘‘ The Messiah’ was repeated on 
Wednesday night, making up that oratorio’s third per- 
formance in the fortnight to which it is so allotted. A 
Wolff-Hollman matinée occurred ; and on Friday and Sat- 
urday cime the Symphony Society’s concerts. During the 
week now in course is evident the fact that Christmas and 
New Year’s businesses are over, tho the earlier days are but 
indifferently fruitful. On Tuesday afternoon Cyril Tyler, the 
remarkable boy-soprano, sings in a concert in the Madison 
Square Theater. On Wednesday night an event in comic 
opera takes place—the production here of ‘‘ The Mounte- 
banks,” by the Messrs. Gilbert and Cellier, lately occupy- 
ing a considerable share of English attention. On Thurs- 
day evening, the Boston Sythphony Orchestra gives its 
third concert in Chickering Hall ; and there comes in Cham- 
ber Music Hall (within Carnegie Hall) the second concert 
of the Beethoven String Quartet. On Friday afternoon lit- 
tle Master Tyler sings again; and on the same afternoon 
occurs the New York Philharmonic Society's third public 
rehearsal and over in Brooklyn will play the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet on 
Friday night give their second concert, the program from 
Haydn, Ries and Beethoven. On Saturday afternoon the 
Kneisel Quartet’s second concert in Chickering Hall, and 
in the Music Hall Mr. Paderefski’s third recital take 
place ; Saturday evening being marked by concerts by the 
New York and Brooklyn Philharmonic Societies, this time 
with their several coucerts in rather troublesome coinci- 
dence. By the way, in the week the proportion of chamber- 
music is uncommon and interesting. 

Mr. Paderefski’s two recitals proved conclusively that he 
does well in not being tired of America and of its occasional- 
ly voleanic musical eathusiasms, On the face of the matter, 
this city seems never further than on this his re-advent 
from being tired of him. The Music Hall is a very large 
place—high, long, deep and wide—but it was uncomfortably 
crowded on Monday and Saturday afternoons, and scores 
of people gave up trying to get into the building. There is 
nothing at once so striking and so new to be said about 
Mr. Paderefski that space here need be allotted to it. 
Enough to say that the now extremely famous Polish artist 
plays this year with fully as much of the extraordinary 
brilliancyand richness of tone, with as splendidly interpreta- 
tive qualities and as fiery a magnetism as he did last season ; 
oreven with more. Effects of his recent illnesses, to the con- 
trary, Mr. Paderefski looks just now in better health than 
he did last spring. His odd outward personality, as observed 
again from the audience’s stalls, now is not less strongly 
individualized; but there is at least a suggestion of robuster 
physique and manlier constitution not ungrateful to those 
who hear him without being troubled with sentimental ex- 
actions, even in the case of a pianoforte player who has 
some peculiarly ‘ideal’ traits. The programs that Mr. 
Paderefski’s manager announced for these opening 
concerts having already been published here need not be 
repeated, altho his changes in them were so liberal as to 
materially affect their scope. and his graciousness in the 
matter ot encores significantly extended them. The ques- 
tion of purely pianoforte concerts in such pose as the 
Music Hall has a side to it, of course, with which the pub- 
he will not be apt to concern itself for an indefinite time 
tocome. But the argument in favor of not pj gg eg 
discussion of it this season, when a performer of Mr. Pader- 
efski’s qualities and of his popularity must be considered, 
is a peculiarly emphatic one. Another comment: while 
the things that this pianist does not succeed in doing are 
to be noticed, as in the case of other players before him, the 
enormous vogue that he enjoys never was less explainable 
as simply and specifically a popular delusion, successfully 
deepened. That idea may be argued from one motive or 
another, but not from the standpoint of common sense. 
In the historic phrase of Mr. Lincoln ‘* You can fool all peo- 
ple some of the time and some of the people all the time ; 
but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.”’ Mr. 
Paderefski plays again on next Saturday afternoon. 

The qualities that are entering constantly into the Sym- 
phony Society’s orchestra nowadays were seldom better 
and more gratifyingly shown thau in its concerts last week. 
Mr. Damrosch and his band are hastening into days of their 
good estate, and can congratulate themselves on such a 
manifest beginning thereof. The program on Friday and 
Saturday was attractive with a program of music well- 
known to musicians—possibly the secoud num ber excepted-- 
and the successful presenting toa New York audience of 
scores thatare old friends is never a mutter to be quite lightly 
overpassed Mr. Adolf Brodsky was the soloist in the 
'schaikofsky concerto, a work that is charming in the 
first movement, but did not on this occasion impress one 
as sustaining interest and a warm opinion of it when that 

_ Same movement (Allegro Moderato) is over, ~~ more than 

it did before now. The splendid “ Husitska’’ Overture of 
Dr. Dvorak was welcome, and not less deserved applause 
for its stirring and solid performance than—in such strong 
contrast—was merited the favor given to the lovely meas- 
ures of Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll.”’ The full program 
presented Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, Tschaikofsky’s 
Second Concerto for violin, the other numbers named, and 
the ‘'l’heme and Variations” from ‘T'schaikofsky’s T'nird 
Orchestral Suite. 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s s«ason of grand and comic 
opera, in English, to be begun at the new Manhattan —— 
House this month, is approaching the test of actuality 
and promises couragevusly—according to the managerial 
prospectus. The company announced includes as sopranos 
wnd contraltos, Georgina von Januchofsky, Miss Annie 
Albu, Miss Agnes Deilaport and Miss Thea Dorri ; as con- 
traltos and as tenors, baritones or basses, Messrs. Durward 
Lely, Otto Kathjens, Conrad Behrens and several others. 
Mr. Adolph Neundorff and Mr. A. Lisegang will direct the 
orchestra. Moritz Mozkofski’s *‘ Boabdil”’ will be the in- 
augural opera on the night of the 23d. ‘*Carmen’”’ will be 
sung on the second night; and ‘“ Fidelio,’ ‘*‘ Lohengrin,”’ 
and * Aida,” and “ Faust ” will follow, with other works, 
in rapid succ ssion. For several of the works the scenic 
und spectacular accessories are announced as likely to be 
of the most elaborate nature. With so admirable a place 
for operatic representations, it isto be hoped that the plans 
of Mr. Hammerstein may result in a measure of satisfactory 
musical success, the more asit is all in the sort of opera that 
this winter will bring to even remind the local public of 
pleasures that afew hours of fire and water made decidedly 
things of the past. Mr. Hammerstein’s plans give four 

erformances in each week, on the usual alternated eveu- 

ngs and on Saturday afternoons, 





Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE official count in Wyoming shows the election of 
three Republican electors, one Democratic and one Repub- 
lican Cohgressman, a Democratic Governor and Supreme 
Court Judge. The deadlock in Nebraska was broken by 
the election of a Republican as President of the Senate. In 
Montana the Republicans succeeded in organizing the 
House by the aid of two Populists. Iu Kansas the decision 
of the Supreme Court against a Democratic contestant 
gives the organization of the House probably to the Re- 
publicans The deadlock in the Colorado Senate, which 
stands 15 Republicans, 13 Populists and 7 ‘‘ White Wing” 
Democrats, continues. In California the Republicans con- 
trol the Senate, the Democrats the Assembly. 


--.-The question of federal quarantine has been dis- 
cussed throughout the country. The Board of Trade and 
Transportation in New York City adopted a report of their 
committee urging it. On the other hand, at a meeting of 
the Board of Health in New Orleans,there was a memorial 
adopted protesting sgainst the proposed legislation as un- 
constitutional and interfering with the rights of the State 
Boards of Health. They claim that the United States can 
best effect the purpose by fixing a uniform standard of 
fumigation and disiufectants, introducing a thorough sys- 
tem of reports and establishing proper sanitary hygienic 
regulations, and affording State authorities at all times 
adequate relief and assistance. 


....In view of some difficulties in connection with the 
appointment as Indian agents of army officcrs who are not 
in sympathy with the preseat policy of the Government, 
orders have been issued from the War Department, defin- 
ing the general qualifications necessary in such appoint- 
ments. Commanding officers will be directed, when an 
officer is to be selected from their stations for this duty, to 
make recommendation of the fitness and willingness of 
some one for appointment. Under this rule army officers 
will not hereafter be detailed for this purpose against 
their own wishes, 


....Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, in his annual ad- 
dress, recommends more stringent measures for guarding 
purity of elections and legislation, especially by defining 
the objects of expenditure fér campaign purposes. He also 
calls attention to the fact that the annual State fast bas 
come to be generally disregarded or deflected from its 
original purpose, and recommends that it be discontinued 
He also refers to the relations of the State with Canada, 
and urges a broad measure of reciprocity with that coun- 
try. 


....The arrival in Europe of the *‘ Gallia’ and the “ Bo- 
hemia” confirm the reports with regard to their relations 
to the ** Umbria.’’ The captain of the ‘‘ Gallia”’ declares 
that he understood that the ‘‘ Umbria” was in no danger, 
and that as he carried the mails and was short of coal, he 
did not feel under obligations to remain. The captain of 
the ‘“ Bohemia” reports that the hawser broke, and that 
altho he stood by for some time, he could not regain sight 
of the ‘* Umbria.” 


.... President Harrison has extended the classification of 
the Civil Service so as to include all free delivery offices, 601 
in number, 63 of which-are at present classified ; also by 
an amendment to the classification of the Agricultural 
Department employés of the Weather Bureaus, elsewhere 
than in Washingfon, are included. These two changes 
bring within the classified service something over 7,000 
places, making the total number of pla es within that 
service 43,000, 

....The troubles on the Mexican border have continued, 
a battle having been fought between the Government 
troops and the revolutionists, in which the latter were de- 
feated. In connection with it reports have come of asecret 
pronunciamento, said to have been issued against Presi- 
dent Diaz, implicating a large number of prominent citi- 
zens. On the other hand, Mexican officials declare that 
there is no truth in taese stories, that the country is tran- 
quil. 

....Governor Morris, of Connecticut, in bis address urges 
a change in the Constitution, so that the executive officers 
of the State may be elected by a plurality vote, and rec- 
ommends such a change in the Secret Ballot act as to sim- 
plify itso that persons of ordinary intelligence can readily 
understand its provisions. 


.... here has been very severe weather throughout the 
week, creating much disturbance and obstruction. The 
most serious was in the Ohio River at Cincinnati, where 
the breaking of an ice gorge caused damage to shipping 
estimated at not less than $100,000, 

...Mr. Blaine has again been seriously ill, altho through 
the greater part of the week he was quite comfortable. 
Three successive attacks of heart failure left him so weak 
that it was doubtful whether he would live through Mon- 
day night. 


....The New York Legislature met at Albany, January 
4th, and Mr. Sulzer, the representative of Tammany Hall, 
was elected Speaker of the Assembly. 

....The total mineral production of Colorado mines in 
1892 amouated to $41,865,114, against $33,548,934 in 1891, 

_... President Harrison has nominated Henry Clay Evans, 
of Tennessee, as First Assistant Postmaster-General. 


FOREIGN. 

.....The Panama investigation has beea continued 
through the week with constantly increasing interest. M. 
Baihut, Minister of Public Works in the Cabinet of M. de 
Freycinet, in 1886, has been confronted before the examin- 


ing magistrate, with Charles de Lesseps and Maurius Fon- 
tane, the imprisoned directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and M. Blondin of the Crédit Lyonnais. The exami- 
nation was secret, but it was evident that there was sharp 
altercation. Charles de Lesseps and M. Fontane, have 
made full statements of all matters in regard to the com- 
pany, according to which it is understood that the Panama 
Company felt themselves compelled under the pressure of 
blackmailers to give large sums to secure the passage of 
such acts as were essential. It is intimated that the revel- 
ations when published will have deep interest for 
Americans as well as for the French, affecting partic- 
ularly firms engaged in contracting. Those, however, as- 
sert that the affair was a simple matter of contract, and 
there was nothing out of the way about it. Meanwhilethe 
public interest increases intensely, and the opponents of 
the Republic are putting forth every effort to discredit the 
Government. It is also reported that the Count of Paris 
has intimated that he will lead any movement to reinstate 
the Orleanist faction. Amo g the various episodes of the 
time has been a great anti-Semitic meeting, at which the 
Marquis de Mores made a violent speech assailing the He- 
brews as primarily responsible for the Panama scandal. 
The meeting broke up in a riot, there being practically a 
pitched battle between the factions. 


....-According to reports from Rome there is no longer 
any doubt of a formal agreement being signed between 
France and Russia, nothstanding the earnest opposition 
of the representatives of the Italian Government. The 
relations between the Pope and Russia are said to be more 
intimate than ever, the Pope having instructed the Polish 
hierarchy not to encourage any opposition to the Czar’s 
Government. 

...-There have been reports from Africa of continued 
hostilities between the Egyptian forces and the Dervishes ; 
also of a fight between the Mahdi’s forces and tne troops of 
the Congo Free State, which have penetrated eastward as 
far as Wadelai. This latter report has occasioned some 
disturbance in England, on the ground that the action of 
the Congo troops seems to interfere with the British sphere 
of influence. 


....-The discussion of the Army bill continues in Ger- 
many, it being more and more evident that the Emperor 
has put his whole personality behind it, while, on the 
other hand, the party of Prince Bismarck continue to 
oppose it. 


.... The strike among the coal miners in the Saar district 
increases, those at Essen and Bochum having decided to 
joiv, which will bring an addition to the strikers of about 
10,000 niners, making the total over 30,000, 


....John Morley in a speech has said that he feared it 
would be impossible to do anything in the direction of 
meeting the wishes of the Irish at the coming session of 
Parliament. 


...-In consequence of the unsatisfactory relations be- 
tween England and Morocco, the Government. has decided 
to sem] a special envoy to Tangier. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 

THe term “Higher Criticism” is an unfortunate one. It has 
the appearance of pretentiousness; and it may be feared that in 
some cases it has led to the unconscious assumption of a tone of 
superiority on the part of its professors and their followers.— Pro- 
fessor SAYCE. 








.... There are three dutiful acts which a Christian should con- 
scientiously do every morning. The first is an act of thanksgiv- 
ing for the mercies of the night; the second is an act of faith by 
which one commits one’s soul to the keeping of the Redeemer in 
the full persuasion that Christ will faithfully keep what is thus 
trustfully placed in his hands; the third is an act of determina- 
tion to speak a kind word of cheer or to do some helpful deed to 
at least one fellow-creature during the day.—Christian Advocate 


....The days we are moving through, the magnificently 
damnable exhibit which iniquity has made in our own city in 
the very week past, dressing up beastly drunkenness and das- 
tardly murder in the robes of municipal majesty—all such gloat - 
ing triumphs of the Devil point the finger of scorn at the misera- 
ble pettiness of the concerns with which juiceless and unpente- 
costed Christianity is contented to make itse!f busy.—Dr. H. M. 
PARKHURST. 


.... Twenty-seven persons, officially or by business connected 
with the city or county government, were indicted on Friday, 
and gave bail on Saturday in the county court. They are charged 
with deeds which are declared to be a robbery of the public treas 
ury. The spectacle was humiliating. The fact is deplorable. The 
disgrace to the city and county is monumental. The procedure 
indicates the low-water mark of honesty and of honor in Brook - 
lyn affairs. Law does what law is for when it brings such of - 
fenses as are averred to the bar of trial.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


....Last month the people of California were given an opportu- 
nity to state what they thought as to the method of electing 
United States Senators. The result was very one-sided. There 
were 187,958 votes cast in favor of a direct election by the people, 
and only 13,342 against it. It is probable that the people of all, or 
nearly all, the other States feel on this subject as the Californi- 
ans do, and think that they would have Senatorial representa- 
tives who would suit them better if they chose them themselves 
instead of doing it through the agency of a Legislature, where 
money and intrigue are claimed to be so powerful.— Chicago 
Tribune. 


_...The election of Mr. Cleveland was not a personal triumph. 
He has no right to look upon his office as a personal possession to 
be used for his own comfort and the gratification of his personal 
wishes; nor has he any right to regard his choice by the people 
as a personal commission to proceed to rule the country in ac- 
cordance with his own ideas. The people have not even given 
affirmative approval to his ideas; they have simply rendered a 
negative decision against the ideas of his opponent, and he owes 
his second election to the White House principally to a fusion 
arrangement in the West of very doubtful character. In these 
circumstances all that is required of him is to discharge the Con- 
stitutional duties of administration devolving upon him honest- 





ly, faithfully and quietly.—Providence Journal, 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON'S MORMON PROCLA- 
MATION. 


Last week the President issued a proclamation of am- 
nesty to all Mormons who have been convicted of polyg- 
amy and who promise hereafter to obey the laws of the 
country. This marks what we hope is the end of one of 
the most remarkable and most successful struggles which 
a State has ever made agaist a current crime, embodied 
in the political and religious institutions of a people, and 
supported by their public sentiment. We may now say 
that the twin relics of barbarism are destroyed. As 
far as our country is concerned, slavery and polygamy 
are both ended. 

The result is an illustration of the power of public 
sentiment over a community which can no longer keep 
itself isolated. Whatever law has done, public sentiment 
has done more. It was not the law but public sentiment 
that ended the Oneida Community shame, Law, backed 
up by the public sentimeut of the nation, laid its strong 
hand on the population of Utah, but only after a consid- 
erable element of Gentiles had entered into the Territory, 
following the building of railroads and the opening of 
mines, and the work of religious and educational organi- 
zations. The public attention had been directed to Utah. 
The Churches had assailed it, and then Congress, with 
great wisdom and great determination, took up the 
problem, and, by a statute passed in 1882, imposed heavy 
penalties on the crime of polygamy, so defining it as to 
make it possible to execute the law. A Commission was 
appointed to govern the Territory and see that the law 
was enforced, The chief men of the Territory, by scores 
and hundreds, were arrested, convicted and imprisoned, 
Polygamy was made almost impossible, and at last 
the Church itself got light on the subject and saw that it 
could find a way to abrogate the revelation which re- 
quired polygamy. It was not clear at first how a great 
body of people and a powerful Church like that of the 
Mormons could be dragooned into obedience : but just as 
soon as on October 6th, 1890, Wilford Woodruff, Presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church, issued a manifesto, pro- 
claiming that the Church would no longer uphold poly g- 
aimy or sanction its practice, and calling upon its mem- 








- 





bers to obey the laws of the United States, it became 
clear that polygamy was doomed, and that victory had 
come. There could be no going backward after that ; 
Mormonism was on the run. Public sentiment had con. 
quered it. ° 

Of course there was more or less polygamy after this. 
There were some few cases of plural marriages. But this 
was not with the general approval of the Mormon Church 
itself, and the Mormon Conference of October, 1891, 
denied that such marriages were now being contracted, 
and asserted that the manifesto of President Woodruff, 
forbidding plural marriages, bad been adupted a year be- 
fore in all sincerity and good faith, and was being car- 
ried out in letter and in spirit. Governor Thomas ac- 
cepted the declaration immediately, and said that it had 
the ‘‘ force of a new revelation,” and that ‘* polygamy 
had been buried never to be resurrected.” So it seemed 
at the time tous. Judge Zane, who had himself so 
sharply enforced the laws against polygamy, was satis- 
fied, and promptly admitted Mormon applicants to citi- 
zenship. On December 19th, 1891, the officials of the 
Mormon Church presented a petition pledging them- 
selves to a faithful obedience of the laws against plural 
marriages, and asked President Harrison to grant am- 
nesty for past offenses. Last September the Utah Com- 
mission, in their report, recommended that the petition 
be granted, and that the amnesty be proclaimed under 
proper conditions. This petition and advice Presi- 
dent Harrison has granted. It is now officially pro- 
claimed by him that it is sufficiently clear that Mormon- 
ism inits most repulsive phase, that phase which has 
made it a shame and an offense to the world and an 
offense against the Government, has come to an end— 
thanks to President Harisson. 

Mormonism still exists, but only lingering remnants of 
polygamy. Mormonism can hardly be called a form of 
Christianity any more than Mohammedanism can be 
so called. It has a new revelation and a new 
prophet ; it calls for missionary work, and its ecclesias- 
tical tyranny is something against which war must be 
made,but war only through the ordinary channels of pub- 
lic influence. Such influences are already very potent, 
Our readers know that Salt Lake City, and a number of 
the other principal cities in Utah, are no longer under the 
control of the Mormon Church, The Gentiles rule them. 
The public school system has been taken out of the hands 
of the Church, and is now managed in the same Christian 
way a8 in other parts of the country. This is not true of 
the country districts, for the arable land is in the hands 
of Mormons, who are ignorant and backward and under 
the control of their priesthood. But the problem is now 
simply the ordinary problem which Christianity has to 
solve everywhere—the problem of bringing the knowledge 
of Christian truth to the hearts of ignorant and unwill- 
ing men—and that problem we can safely leave in the 
hands of the Church. 

Some will even yet ask, Is this renunciation of polyg- 
amy hearty and genuine? Will not the Mormons reha- 
bilitate polygamy just as soon as they get statehood? 
Very likely they would if they were in a majority. 
Nevertheless, until the majority against them is much 
larger than it now is, it is not safe to have Utah receive 
statehood. We had better wait awhile until those who 
are wedded to polygamy go to Mexico, as they are now 
beginning to go. It is not to be expected of the Mor- 
mons, any more than of any other Church, that they 
shall make progress by renouncing and denouncing the 
tenets they have previously held. It is enough that they 
excuse themselves for disobeying them. This is the way 
that all reforms occur, and old tenets go out of force 
and out of date. The Mormons themselves in their own 
Conference have excused their giving up polygamy by 
quoting the revelation made to Joseph Smith, in Jann- 
ary, 1841, in which one paragraph declared that when- 
ever a commandment is given to the sons of men ** and 
their enemies come upon them and hinder them from 
performing that work, behold, it behooveth me to re- 
quire that work no more at the hands of those sons of 
men, but to accept of their offerings.”” When this was 
quoted to excuse disobedience, to excuse the abolition of 
polygamy, it was evident that an excuse was desired, 
and that the abolition of polygamy was real and not 
pretended, The Government of the United States has 
now recognized this fact, and we therefore regard the 
proclamation of the President as a very important epoch 
in the history of Utah and of the country. 


_ 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST” AND THE AMER- 
ICAN BOARD. 





The Cougreygationalist insists that we have done an in- 
justice to ourselves ard to it and have made “ unfortu- 
nate misstatements.” We are anxious to do justice, and 
We propose to correct any ‘* unfortunate misstatements” 
that we may have made, To make the matter perfect- 
ly clear, we wust go back a little and show how the 
difference between The Congregationalist and ourselves 
arose, 

In its issue of December 8th, Zhe Congregationalist 
had an editorial concerning the American Board in 
which it said: 

“The ground of our dissatisfaction with the majority of 
the Prudential Committee is that they insist that the 
acceptance by candidates for missionary appointment of 





the creeds of acknowledged weight in the denomination is 
not satisfactory evidence of their fitness, but that the com- 
mittee demand in addition acceptance of the creed of the 
home secretary, with his peculiar interpretation of even 
admitted doctrines. The committee were author- 
ized by the Board to present to candidates the inquiry con- 
cerning future probation. Concerning the other points of 
the rejected creed they have no authority. Yet we under- 
stand that they uniformly continue to use these points 
beyond the usual creeds in examining candidates and be- 
yond any authorization by the Board, and that they have 
pressed these questions with renewed vigor since the meet- 
ing at Chicago, and this notwithstanding the significant 
direction for the first time voted that the rules should be 
interpreted in a spirit of liberality. . . 

“If also Mr. Noyes shall be placed on the list of mission- 
aries at an early day, as desired by the Japan Mission, with 
which he is actively working, and as was plainly contem- 
plated by the Board, and if this shall be donein a generous 
spirit and on the basis of his missionary fellowship and 
work, and without the application of vexatious questions 
which it is privately intimated some of the committee 
desire to press upon him, such an act will go very far to 
remove present distrust and allay criticism.” 

These were, as our readers will readily see, serious 
criticisms of the present administration of the Board. 
We felt constrained to reply to them. In doing so, in 
our issue of December 15th, we spoke of the breaking 
of the peace reached, as everybody supposed, on an endur- 
ing basis, at the annual meeting at Chicago, in October 
last, and stated that it was not the administration of 
the Board that had broken it, but The Congregationalist 
and others. We said: 


“The administration has stedfastly obeyed all the in 
structions of the Board. No one pretends to offer any 
proof to the contrary. No new step of any sort has been 
taken during these last nine weeks to justify this outbreak; 
no new rule has been adopted; no old rule has been 
modified ; no interpretation of the action at Chicago has 
been given. All these things remain as they were before 
the meeting »t Chicago. And yet criticism and personal 
allegations and wholesale condemnation, and misrepresen- 
tations of many sorts, all apparently without proof, and 
all calculated, if not intended, to destroy confidence in the 
administration and spread abroad suspicion and aliena- 
tion, huve broken out in pulpit and lecture room and pub- 
lic press, as if some inveterate and startling iniquity had 
been discovered.” 


And then we added : 


““Who is doing these things ” 
come’ The answer is plain; the fagts are open to every 
eye. One and all they come from those who either belong 
to the radical wing, or are in active sympathy with their 
views and purposes. Whether in the Andover Review, 
the Christian Unton, the Boston Daily Advertiser, the 
Boston Evening Transcript, or The Congregationalist, 
these articles all breathe one tone and repeat the same 
insinuations and assaults; and their authors must bear 
the responsibility of their deeds. In not a single instance, 
so far as we ure informed, has any ove connected with 
the publication of these articles visited the rooms of the 
Board in tue Congregational House to confer with the 
members of the administration, to ascertain the truth of 
what they were about to say, or to express in any way 
their desire to state only the truth and to deal fairly and 
honestly with the men they were about to accuse.” 


Whence do these charges 


These copious extracts will show that we reterred 
solely to what had taken place since the Chicago meet- 
ing of October last, 

The Congregationalist, of December 22d, responded, 
saying that the information of THt INDEPENDENT on this 
point was ‘‘ false information.” It added: 

‘**No article concerning the Board has been published in 
our columns until the facts of which it treated have first 
been verified by conference with members of the adminis- 
tration.” 

Concerning this impeachment of the correctness of our 
statement we said, December 29th : 


‘““We have to say in reply that all the secretaries and 
members of the Prudential Committee deny, each for him- 
self, having given the editors of The Congregationalist, or 
any of them, any of the materials which they have used in 
attacks upon the American Board, or having been con- 
sulted by them concerning the matter. The only ‘mem- 
bers of the administration of the Board’ at the Congrega- 
tional House are the Secretaries, the Treasurer and the 
Prudential Committee. How could the editors of The 
Congregationalist confer with the ‘members of the admin- 
istration’ without their knowing it ?”’ 

The Congregationalist of 
charge as follows ¢ 


last week returns to the 


“Weare authorized by Secretaries N. G. Clark, E, E. 
Strong and C, C, Creegan, who have read this paragraph 
in manuscript, to say that the editor of The Congregation- 
alist has repeatedly visited the rooms of the Board to in- 
quire concerning materials used in the editorials which 
The Independent is pleased to characterize as ‘ attacks ou 
the Board.’ These questions he had the right to ask as 
a corporate member of the Board, and they have always 
been courteously answered. The Rev. Dr. Strong, editorial 
secretary and clerk of the Prudential Committee, in parti- 
cular mentions two instances, a few months since, in one 
of which he permitted the editor of The Congregattonalist 
to consult the record books of the committee concerning its 
rules of procedure and in the other letter-press copies of cor- 
respondence concerning supplementary questions addressed 
to candidates. Thesame editor has also had interviews at 
different times with various members of the Prucential 
Committee concerning matters treated in the editorials 
above referred to. He is confident that these members, 
whose names it is not necessary to give at this mement, 
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will not deny these statements. We therefore turn to 
The Independent with its own remark: ‘ Perhaps our 
contemporary will explain or withdraw its statement.’ 
Indeed, we are confident that The Independent will frankly 
acknowledge theinjustice done to itself and to us by its 
unfortunate misstatement.” 


We ask the reader to bear in mind the fact that we 
charged that for its editorial of December 8th, disturb- 
ing the peace made at Chicago and bringing grave 
charg*s against the Board, The Congregationalist had 
no warrant, so far as we we were informed, from any 
conference with members of the administration of the 
Board, and that we published a statement to the effect 
that each member of the administration supported this 
eharge by his denial. We now proceed to give author- 
ity for our statements, 

In answer to a letter of inquiry from us, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, the chairman of the Prudential Committee, 
sends us the following : 


1 LINWG99D STREET, BosTon, 7 Jan., 1863. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of yesterday, the 6th, is at hand. 

You ask for information relating to a matter which has 
been before the Prudential Committee at two of its recent 
meetings, and as it has become a subject of comment in 
public journals I deem it especially suitable to answer 
your inquiry. At one of the two meetings referred to, it 
was remarked that the Editor-in-Chief of The Congrega- 
tionalist had affirmed that for statements in the editorial 
of December 8th, relating to the Board and for previons 
similar statements, he had the anthority of some one of its 
Secretaries or some one or more of its Committee. The 
question was asked, ‘‘Is that true?” Every one at the 
table, including the Treasurer, the three Corresponding 
Secretaries, the Editorial Secretary, and the Prudential 
Committee, of whom a quorum was present denied, each 
for himself in turn, distinecly denied having given to the 
paper named such information or authority. The answers 
of some of the gentlemen took a wider range including all 
previous periods andall similar articles. At the second of 
the two meetings referred to, two members of the Commit- 
tee being present who were not at the former meeting, 
they were asked the same question as had been before put 
to other members, and their answers were of the same 
tenor as above stated. 

The subject did not occupy a great deal of time, the de- 
mand of other important business being constant ard 
urgent. Very truly yours, 

A. C, THOMPSON, 


This should be conclusive. It furnishes abundant 
justification for our statement that no representative 
of The Congegationalist visited the rooms of the Board 
to confer with any member of the administration con- 
cerning the attacks it has made upon the Board since the 
Chicago meeting. The information we gave wus not 
“false information.” It was true ; and what Dr. Thomp- 
son writes shows that the members of the administra- 
tion have certified to it. We are permitted to add to 
the po-itive statement of the chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Co nmi'tee a corroborative note by Dr. A. H. Plum, 
an honored member of the Committee. [le writes: 


The Congregationalist’s editorial, Dacember 8th, on 
“Giving to the Board,” was very inaccurate in its state- 
ment of facts; and in effect alleged, as it had done before, 
that the Prudential Committee and the Home Secretary 
are imperiling the peace of the Koard by not obeying its 
nstructions. THE INDEPENDENT, December 15th, in an edi- 
torial on ‘‘ Who is disturbing the Peace?” alluded to T'he 
Congregationalist as joining with other papers it named 
in misrepresentations and personal allegations calcul«ted 
to destroy confidence in the administration of the Board, 
and said: ‘‘ So far as we are informed, in not a single in- 
stance has any one connected with the publication of these 
urticles visited the rooms of the Board in the Coagregn- 
tional House to confer with the members of the adminis- 
tration, to ascertain the truth of what they were about to 
say, or to express in any way their desire to state only the 
truth, and to deal fairly and honestly with the men they 
were about to accuse.”’ 

The Congregationalist, in its issue of December 22d, 
said: ‘No article concerning the Board has been published 
in our columns until the facts of which it treated have 
first been verified by conference with members of the ad- 
ministration of the Board.” At the pext meeting of the 
Prudential Committee attention was called to the numer- 
ous and gross misstatements of facts by The Congregation- 
alist in its editorial of December 8th, and to its claim that 
members of the administration had verified to the editors 
those statements as facts. Whereupon every member of 
the committee and all the executive officers in turn dis- 
claimed ever having done so. This disclaimer stands. 

The Congregationalist, January 5th, shows that it has 
conferred with some of the officers of the Board at various 
times and on certain matters; but it does not and cannot 
disprove the assertion made by every member of the ad- 
ministration, that the statements of The Congregational- 
ist, in its article of December &th, had not been verified by 
them. Signed, ALBERT H. PLUMB. 

It will be noticed that The Congregationalist states 
that it is authorized by Secretaries N. G. Clark, E. E. 
Strong and C. C, Creegan to say that its editor has 
‘** repeatedly visited the rooms; of the Board to inquire 
concerning materials used in its editofials.” This, we 
shall show, is not at all to the point. We did not say 


that Dr. Henry M. Dexter had never visited the rooms of 
the Board. We were not referring to the entire history 
of The Congregationalist, only to what occurred since 
last October, and inquiring who was responsivle for 
breaking the peace then declared. Secretary Creegan 


to be eliminated. He is simply a district secretary. 
What did the other setretaries have in mind in author- 
izing The Congregationalist to state what it did? We 
have the answer of one of the two. We wrote to Dr. 
Strong, and here is what he says: 

AMER, BOARD OF COM. FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, ; 

Congregational House, 1 Somerset St.. > 
Boston, Jan. 7th, 1893. ) 

Dear Sir:—In response to your note of yesterday inquir- 
ing as to the statement in regard to myself made in a par- 
agraph in The Congregutionalist of this week, I reply that 
that statement is correct. in saying that on two oczasions, 
some months since, the editor of The Congregationalist 
conferred with me in regard to two particular points relat- 
ing to the affairs ofthe American Board. I have already 
asked The Congregationalist to state, in view of misappre- 
hensions as to its remark about repeated confereuces, that 
for many months prior to the publication of its article of 
December 8th on *‘ Giving to the Board,” its editor has had 
no conference with me, and that from the statements and 
inferences contained in that article I altogether dissent. 
Respectfully yours, E, E. STRONG. 


It seems hardly necessary to add more to show that the 
statement in The Congregationalist is not a denial of 
anything we have said, but is wholly misleading. In its 
editorial of December 8th it asserted that the creed of the 
Home Secretary was still thrust upon candidates. This 
is one of the things which always irritates and rouses 
suspicion. Did the editor of The Congregationalist 
visit Secretary Alden, who could have told him more 
about the matter than anybody else, to confer with him 
asto the truth of the statement? We wrote to Dr. 
Alden to ask him, and this is what he says: 

AMER. BOARD OF COM FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. ; 

Congregational House, 1 Somerset St , - 
Boston, Jan. 7ch, 1393. ) 

Dear Sir :—Your inquiry of 6th inst. is before me. 
No “editor or representative of The Congregationalist ” 
consulted me respecting the statement to which you refer, 
nor has “he approached me with regard to this matter 
since the annual meeting at Chicago.” 
At an interview, which was held at the request of Secre- 
tary Smith, between the editor and two or three of my 
associates last wees, I was called in to be present, and I 
took occasion then to show them and others who were pres- 
ent how incorrect the statements in the article of Decem- 
ber 8th were, and requested him to so inform the public. 
Yours truly, E. K. ALDEN. 


The Congregationalist has its offices in the same build- 
ing with those of the American Board. Its editor 
would not need to make a long journey to verify the 
truth of any statement hedesired to make respecting 
the Board. Yet amost serious and unjust attack on the 
Board was published by it Dacember 8th, without tak- 
ing the trouble toc nfer with the Administration. It tries 
to defend itse'f by adducing testimony to show that 
several months before the editoris| was published it got 
information 0a special points from Dr. Strong. 

Here we leave the matter. We have fully justified 
ourselves ; and it is for The Congregationolist to make 
such explanation to its readers, in view of the authorita- 
tive statements now presented, a3 it may deem best. 


2 
— 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 


SEVERAL very astonishing statements were made in an 
editorial in The .Christian Union recently. One was 
that there is ** among laymen” a ‘ general contempt of 
ecclesiastical courts”; another, that the modern ecclesi- 
astical court proceeds in disregard of the ‘ fundamental 
principles” of jurisprudence ; a third, that these prinuci- 
ples were disregarded in the trials of Professor Smith 
and Professor Briggs ; a fourth, that these courts were 
composed chiefly of partisans, and a fifth that a ‘‘ majori- 
ty of the members of each court were comparatively 
ignorant of the subject—some of them wholly ignorant.” 

If our contemporary means by the term laymen lay 
members of the Church and not simply all who are not 
ministers, whether members of the Church or not, we 
submit that its statement is unjust. There are, we 
doubt not, a number of Presbyterian laymen who have a 
poor idea of ecclesiastical courts ; but, according to our 
observation, they form a very small minority. Certain- 
ly, we have seen few indications that they are at all 
numerous in the Presbyterian Church. Where are these 
contemptuous Presbyterian laymen to be found ¢ 

Passiog over the curious arraignment of the courts in 
the Smith and Briggs cases, for having violated certain 
fundamental principles of judicial procedure io secular 
courts, we have a word of comment to offer on the im- 
peachment of the competency of the judges. The bur- 
den of the charge of The Christian Union is in these 
words: *‘ The trials have been conducted before a court 
a majority of whuse members are comparatively igno- 
rant of the subject—some of them wholly ignorant,” 
That is, the majority of ministers and elders ot the Cin- 
cinnati and New York presbyteries, do not know enough 
of the points involved, without being specially enlignt- 
ened by experts, to be capabie of deciding intelligently 
and rightly. 

This seems to us to be wide of the mark. We know 
that some of the Higher Critics insist that their conclu- 
sions are not subject 10 review except by those of their 
own circle; but scholars of more humble acquirements 
refuse to abdicate their indefeasible rights of judgment. 











4s not amember of the administration, and his name is 


the age in which unquestioning acquiescence can be 
exacted for everything that specialists in any line of 
study mayset forth. It is the doctrine of the day that 
every man should think for himself, and have a judg- 
ment to offer upon many and diverse questions. When 
the Revised Testaments appeared, a few insisted that 
they must be accepted implicitly because of the eminent 
scholarship of the revisers ; but both clergymen and lay- 
men refused to have the revision forced upon them. They 
wisely decided to pass upon it themselves, and to take 
plenty of time to test the work of the revisers. Juries, 
drawn from the common people, are constantly decid- 
iog questions in which they are not experts; so are 
judges. The secular courts pass upon cases involving 
ecclesiastical matters, and nobody thinks of impeaching 
their incompetency to doso. The reason is that deci- 
sions are commonly made conformable to certain princi- 
ples. 

The cases of Professor Smith and Professor Briggs 
were cases requiring the application of simple princi- 
ples. They were charged with settiog forth certain 
doctrines. If these doctrines were in conformity to the 
Standards of the Chuch they could not be convicted. If 
contrary to the Standards they could be. There was 
the law of the Church on the one hand, and the teach- 
ings of the accused on the other. It did not require an 
intimate knowledge of the Hebrew, or of all the re- 
searches of the Higher Critics, to judge whether Dr. 
Briggs’s statements as to the Pertateuch, the Chronicles, 
Isaiah, Old Testament prophecy and the like, were or 
were not contrary to the Standards. It did require 
familiarity with the Standards, or knowledge of » hat 
they require, and ao understanding of the bearing of the 
utterances of the accused. It is absurd to say that the 
ordinary Presbyterian preacher and elder could not, with 
all the light given in the trial, judge fairly aud intelli- 
gemly ia such cases, The question was not, What do 
the Higher Critics agree upon? How do they reach 
their conclu-ions? What is the probability as to the in- 
errancy of the original manuscripts? The chief question 
was, Are the utterances complained of consonant with 
or contrary to the Standards? If not altogether in har- 
mony with the Standards, are they, nevertheless, such 
as could safely be tolerated? 

To say that a presbytery of intelligent ministers and 
elders is not competent to decide upoa such issues seems 
to us like an imp-achmen; of the general intelligence of 
the race and of educated men in particular. If there is 
force in it, not only wili ecclesiastical courts go by the 
board, but we ought at once tosweep away our whole 
jury system. 

Whether the Cincinnati and New York presbyterie 
were impartial couris, and not swerved by partisanship, is 
one thing ; their intellectual compe ency is quite another 
A proposal to impeach the latter is so absurd that we 
utterly refuse to believe that The Christian Union 
would insist upon it. 





=: 


MANAGEMENT OF BENEVOLENT TRUST 
FUNDS. 





THE report of the very able committee selected in 
England to investigate the management of the funds 
collected for the ** Darkest England’ scheme should be 
read carefully by all persons interested in such enter- 
prises. So far as its iadorszment of the Salvation Army 
itself is concern«d Americans are not deeply interested 
init. There has been litule if any question io this coun- 
try as to the personal hoaesty, or indeed the generally 
shrewd management of the leaders of the Salvation - 
Army. The same, indeed, might be said of its critics in 
England. With rare exceptions, no one has supposed 
that General Booth or any member of his family was 
making a fortune out of his Social Scheme. The criti- 
cism has been twofold: first, that the management is 
noton such a basis as effectually to prevent future mis- 
application of the funds, if not by those present in con- 
trol, then by their successors ; and second, that the con- 
duct of the scheme is not such as materially to lessen the 
evil which it seeks to alleviate. With regard to this lat- 
ter point ithas been claimed, and the claim is set forth 
very forcibly in a letter to the Loadon Times from the 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, that the 
shelters are practically but lodging houses on a large 
scale, and have the effect of gathering the roving or 
‘‘tramp” class into London in even greater numbers 
than before. Itis also said that the effect of the indus- 
trial department is to create a competition with the 
ordinary trades by which the income to them was les- 
sened, and thus, on the whole, more harm is done than 
good. These criticisms were recognized by the com- 
mittee, who, however, contented themselves with repeat- 
ing the assurances of the managers that every effort has 
been and will be made to prevent any such evil. 

The special interest of the investigation, however, will 
gather about the fir-t point. The commictee put the 
question, to which they were to seek an answer, as 
follows : 

‘Is the property, both real and personal, and are the 
moneys resulting from the above appeal. now so vested 
that they cannot be applied to any purposes other than 
those s+t out in * Darkest England,’ and what safeguards 
exist to prevent the misapplication of such property ard 





They do not feel that they have a right to. This is not 





money, either now or after the death of Mr. Booth ?” 
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To this question they make answer as follows : 


“While the invested property, real and personal, is 
so vested and controlled that any application of it to pur- 
poses other than those declared in the deed, by Mr. Booth, 
or any other General of the Salvation Army, would 
amount to a breach of trust, and would subject him to the 
proceedings of a civil or criminal character, yet adequate 
legal safeguards do not at present exist to prevent the mis- 
application of such property.”’ 

They, however, call attention, on the one hand, to the 
fact that it has been evidently the intention of the sub- 
scribers to give Mr. Booth practically unlimited power 
in the use of the funds, and, on the other, that such un- 
limited use is really essential to the best success. of 
the enterprise. Accordingly, while recommending that 
‘“‘the real property holdings and the investments in 
stocks should be held in the name of independent 
trustees,” they propose to limit their powers by saying 
that their duty shall not be to exercise discretion in op- 
position to that of the General, but simply to prevent the 
carrying out of any directions which in their view are 
not being effected in good faith and for the purpose of 
carrying out the trusts, 

The report thus has a direct interest for all those con- 
nected with the manegement of trust funds, and the 
question arises immediately, as it has arisen in the dis- 
cussion of the report in the English papers, is it possi- 
ble, or if possible is it wise, so to hedge about the man- 
agement of trust funds, whether private or public, 
especially benevolent, as effectually to prevent any mis- 
application of those funds whatever? We believe that 
this is neither possible nor wise, Ata time in this city 
when the whole atmosphere seemed charged with defal- 
cation, and men felt uncertain of the security of any 
interest, a prominent business man was asked, “ Is it not 
possible to prevent this by law?” ‘‘ No,” he said; ‘it is 
not. All business rests upon personal honesty. You 
must trust somebody, and no matter how you may 
hedge about any person, after all the only guaranty is 
his own individual probity.” There should be of course 
thorough examination of all such enterprises, the clear- 
est and fullest statement of all expenses, throwing every 
light possible upon every form of expenditure affecting 
the public interests. At the same time the only assur- 
ance that the country can have, that churches can have, 
is in the character of the men who are placed in posi- 
tions of trust and influence. So Catholic bishops own 
churches, and so General Booth controls thesefunds. It 
is well to hedge these men about, whether called bishops 
or generals, with limitations, but to carry those limita- 
tions to such an extent as to practically destroy freedom 
of action, is to defeat the very end in view, while to 
depend upon them to insure honesty is utterly futile. 

We congratulate the Salvation Army upon the report 
not merely for the vindication of the General, but for 
the indorsement of the principle that must control all 
such organizations. 


2 


Gditorial Ustes. 





In our issue thisweek Bishop Warren writes an article 
which will do preachers good, and which shows why so 
much preaching is inefficient. We are very glad to print 
an article by the late Rose Terry Cooke, so many years a 
contributor of THE INDEPENDENT, which is not so mucha 
story as it is aword of religious help to those who have 
seen trouble; General Morgan speaks with authority on 
Indian Education in Arizona; Dr. Wayland Hoyt addsa 
word on the Opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday; Mr. 
William E. Meehan, who was a member of the Peary Re- 
lief Expedition, gives some interesting information about 
the Greenland Eskimos; we are very glad to print an- 
other of Grace Greenwood’s charming papers giving Rem- 
iscences of Washington Before the War, now more than 
forty years ago, when Daniel Webster was the great name 
at the Capital ; Henry Gersoni, himself a Russian Hebrew, 
gives an unusual! and extremely interesting sketch of Mod- 
ern Hebrew Literature, which will surprise many readers ; 
Katee Foote’s Washington Letter is both political and 
social ; Miss S. A. Walker describes the New York Water 
Color Club Exhibition and T. S. Potwin discusses the age 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch. The end of the Briggs case 
occupies a part of Religious Intelligence; the Rev. W. H. 
Gulick tells of the Reform Church in Spain, and the report 
on the Salvation Army is given. The poems of the week 
are by Dora Read Goodale, the late Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton, Louise Chandler Moulton, Minnie Quinn and Annie 
Campbell Heustis; and there are stories by Annie Flint, 
Miss L. Sharp and Eva Lovett. 


...- Speaking of the celebration of the festival of the 
Holy Name in the Catholic Cathedral in this city, a careful 
report says that two thousand were present, and “ near- 
ly all of these visited the Archbishop in the sacristy of the 


Cathedral, kissed his ring ani wished him a happy new, 


year.’’ ‘‘ Kissed his ring!’ Think how medieval that is, 
and bow repugnant such effusive humility must be to such 
of them as have imbibed any republican principles. Im- 
agine visitors kissing President Harrison’s eyeglasses or 
President Cleveland’s cane! 





. 

THE week’s phase of the Catholic controversy in this 
country has been that of rumor and counter-rumor, asser- 
tion and denial from Rome, Washington, St. Paul and 
New York, ending with an extraordinary story, denied, of 
course, and yet denied in such a way as to leave the impres- 
sion that there is some truth in it, that Archbishop Ireland 
has forwarded, or was about to forward, to the Vatican 
a definite complaint against Archbishop Corrigan for the 
offense of opposing the mission of the Papal Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Satolli. ‘‘ Cliques” and ‘literary bureaus’ have 
been at work, suit is said, on both sides, and an appeal has 
been made to the great public. The most sensational of 
the developments, however, is the publication by the Chi- 
cago Post of a facsimile of a letter written by Archbishop 
Corrigan himself and addressed to a Catholic layman in 
Chicago, asking him to see to it that a certain inclosure, 
severely criticising Archbishop Ireland and his course, 
might be published in a Chicago newspaper. The letter 
was marked “ private,” and it is said that the recipi- 
ent simply showed it to back up his request for the 
publication of the inclosure, but that a _ photo- 
graphic copy was made without his knowledge, and pub- 
lished. This, say those who are charging a ‘‘clique’’ about 
Archbishop Corrigan’s residence with stirring up disaffec- 
tion, is evidence enough to warrant severe complaint being 
made to the Vatican, and perfectly unmasks their battery. 
Such, indeed, seems to be the fact. Butit is pretty evident 
that on both sides all their skill and art is being called into 
requisition, with the advantage, perhaps, of numbers on 
the side of the Corrigan party and of courage and good 
sense on the side of the Ireland party. Neither party lacks 
able writers. To the contradictory reports which come 
constantly from Rome we attach no importance whatever. 
We can only say that there is no evidence that Satolli’s 
mission is regarded as a failure by the Vatican, or that he 
is liable to be recalled. In fact, the Pope is not the kind of 
a man who easily yields to clamor. It is no small element 
in the case that the personal relations between Mgr. Satolli 
and the Pope are of a most affectionate character, and the 
knowledge of that fact will weigh with ecclesiastics here. 
We doubt not that the Pope will have his own way, not- 
withstanding the great activity of Archbishop Corrigan, 
who has been using the newspapers freely by appointed in- 
terviews and such communications as that to the Chicago 
Post. Archbishops have been deposed before now, and the 
great Archbishop of New York should be careful. 


THERE has been some misunderstanding about what has 
been done by the trustees or the Executive Committee of 
Lane Theological Seminary in the case of Professor Smith 
and Professor Roberts, which we may as well set straight. 
The Board of Trustees reserves for its own consideration 
and action all matters relating to the faculty, including 
the appointment, transfer or retirement of professors; but 
in case of death or inability of any instructor the Executive 
Committee may make such temporary provision for needed 
instruction as the faculty may recommend. The Executive 

Jommittee simply asked Professor Smith to go on until the 
Board should meet, and they resolved to calla meeting of 
the trustees at the close of January to consider his 
proposed resignation ; they also coupled with this an 
assurance of their personal confidence, but they had no 
power to continue him as_ professor, and really 
they have not done so. It is well known that 
they, by a majority of four to one, are warmly on his 
side. When the trustees meet they will not, we presume, 
accept his resignation. They may, however, request him 
to cease from teaching till his case is ended in the judica- 
tories, tho it is possible that they may accept his resigna- 
tion and even close the seminary. The members of the 
Executive Committee are not pleased with Professor 
Roberts, or with his relation to the matter. We under- 
stand that they notified him that they would recommend 
his retirement by the trustees. They could not themselves 
retire him and have not done so. If there was any desire 
in the Board also that he should be retired, it is not at all 
unlikely that the action taken by the committee has preju- 
diced what they desired. The seminary itself will, we be- 
lieve, not be committed to either side in the controversy 
so far as theology is concerned, but it has stood in the 
past for liberty and progress, and we presume will do so 
still within reasonable limits. 

FRANCE is a large country of 30,000,000 of people. The 
city of Brooklyn has less than one million. The Panama 
steal is an enormous crime, and the bruit of it fills the 
world. Brooklyn’s steal is much smaller in the matter of 
money; but we cannot see but what it is precisely on a 
par morally with that in France. At any rate, the Kings 
County Grand Jury has been investigating the alleged 
misappropriations from the city and county funds in the 
Columbus Day Celebration, and it broughtin last week a 
number of indictments against aldermen and supervisors, 
and a presentment recommending the Corporation Counsel 
to bring‘’suit against the Mayor of the city,the Comptroller, 
the City Auditor and the Board of Aldermen. They declare 
that not only was the money expended by the city on ac- 
count of the Columbian Celebration in defiance of the law, 
but that the bills were entirely out of proportion to the 
services rendered. For example, $11,400 was paid for stands 
which cost about $3,000, and another bill of 46,000 for 
stands costing about $1,500. Wesuppose the Grand Jury 
knew its business ; at any rate, it has been courageous and 
faithful; and just such a lesson as was given in New York 
in the case of the Tweed infamy may profitably be given 
in our neighboring City of Churches. If this presentment 
and these indictments stand, then itis noinjustice to call 
the French managers of the Panama Canal, and the French 
senators, deputies and ministers, a den of thieves and rob- 
bers, a disgrace to their people and nation,a training school 
of infamy, and we may now apply similar denunciations to 
the Mayor, Comptroller, City Auditor, Supervisors and 
Aldermen of Brooklyn—nearly thirty officials in all. Seth 


Low once gave Brooklyn an honest administration. Of 





late the government of that city has been in the hands 
of men of a very different type. 





THE Episcopalians of this city are now committed to the 
Cathedral of St. John. It will be a costly and worthy 
monument of the generosity and faith of the men of wealth 
on whom we must depend for its construction. It will be 
built by their gifts, not by those of the poor. And yet we 
do not suppose that anything will be diverted from other 
important charities. Those who give to the Cathedral 
will give no less to missions or to the poor. Nor must we 
suppose that the Cathedral will be merely an edifice for 
the display of ecclesiastical pomp. It will be the head- 
quarters of all the mission work of the Episcopalians of 
this city,and they are doing more than any other Protes- 
tants in this way for the poor. Just now when the Presby- 
terians are proposing to sell out their two down-town 
churches and move up into the richer residence quarter, 
they certainly cannot utter a word of criticism on the de- 
nomination which builds more magnificent churches and 
at the same time does more for the poor, providing for 
them where they live. 





EVERYBODY concerned for good government will be glad 
to know that the Civil Service system has been extended 
so as to include all post offices having a free delivery, 
This affects 548 offices. The employés of the Weather Bu- 
reau are also brought under the rules. There will be some 
criticism of President Harrison for delaying this action 
until the closing months of his Administration. We wish it 
might have been done months ago; but we are glad it has 
been done. Every one of these orders marks a distinct 
gain for a sound principle in government. We are getting 
away from the spoils system, slowly, to be sure, but none 
the less surely. We do not now hear of attempts to abol- 
ish the reform system. Congress would not dare to pass 
any repeal bill ; nor will it dare to ‘starve out’ the Com- 
mission, as it has attempted to do once or twice. The peo- 
ple are in favor of it, and with that warrant it must re- 
main, whoever rules, 


WHEN the retiring Tammany Mayor of this city, Hugh 
J. Grant, entered upon his duties he did so in a way that 
promised a decent administration. He rebuked severely 
some of the Tammany offize seekers, and intimated that 
he would make such appointments as the interests of 
the city required. It was not long, however, before it 
was made clearly to appear that he was in the Mayor’s 
office to do what Tammany wanted done. Mayor Gilroy, 
who was vouched for after nomination by a strong anti- 
Tammany journal as a good business man and a repre- 
serftative of the best element of Tammany, signalizes 
his entry upon the duties of the Mayoralty by making 
some of the worst appointments known in the history of the 
city. One of the men he has appointed to a high and 
responsible position, has the reputation of a saloon-keeper 
and gambler. More than this, he killed a man in a pool- 
room, and was indicted and tried for murder, escaping 
conviction on the ground that the act was done in a fit 
of emotional insanity. Another man, who has been made a 
police justice, was indicted for an offense committed asa pub- 
lic o‘icer, and appeared to plead in a state of drunkenness. 
These appointments have caused an outburst of indigna- 
tion. If Mayor Gilroy begins his administration with 
such indefensible acts, where will he end it ? It is a little 
too late to be indignant. Everybody knew last fall what 
Tammany is. The people re-enthroned it. It is in power 
also at Albany. It may claim to have public indorsement. 
This is what makes the whole thing so shameful. 


THAT was an awful story which was telegraphed all over 
the country, and doubtless sent all over the world, of a 
fearful lynching riot at Bakersville, N.C. The first day’s 
report had twenty-two killed, half of them belonging to 
the sheriff's posse, and half of them to the lynching party, 
which attacked the jail and finally took out and hanged 
the three accused men, The next day the number of dead 
was said to be up as high as sixty, and the rioting going 
on; and then we were left in a state of suspense to hear how 
many more scores would prove to be killed when the 
storm should abate and allow word to come once more from 
that benighted and inaccessible country. And now it ap- 
pears that there was not any riot at all. It was all the in- 
vention of a wicked reporter; and lurid editorials, which 
by this time have filled the European papers, are all based 
on a hoax. We ourselves had a new, sharp, iridosmium nib 
put on our editorial pen, and a fresh ribbon of the bluest 
black on our typewriter, and were prepared to expend 
the murkiest of liquid and solid ink in denunciation 
of the outrage and in praise of the defenders of the law. 
We can only say that a man who has no more regard for 
the good name of his State and country than to send such 
a shocking story abroad, deserves lynching more than half 
of those that suffer it. 


ATTENTION has been specially called to Bulgaria within 
the last few weeks by two events—the revision of the Con- 
stitution and the marked attention paid by the Sultan to 
the Bulgarian agent at Constantinople. A number of 
changes have been proposed in the Constitutio», of which 
the most importint have reference to the religion of the 
Prince and his descendants and the membership of the 
National Assembly. The clause which it was proposed to 
introduce in regard to the religion of the Prince is as 
follows : 

“The Prince and his descendants cannot belong to other than 
the orthodox faith; but the first Prince, if he has been brought 
up in any other Christian confession, and the first heir to the 
throne can retain their original faith.” 

After some discussion the last clause was amended so as 
to read as follows: 

“A Prince ascending the Bulgarian throne by right of election 
ard also his first successor may retain their original faith,” 
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There was some opposition to this on the ground that 
the position of the Prince would be shaken and the clergy 
would be opposed to him, and also that consideration 
should be given to the opinions of governments and news- 
papers friendly to Bulgaria, who were opposed to it. 
Premier Stambuloff took the position that in general 
it is not the fact of a prince professing the same religion 
as his people which endears him to them, but his own per- 
sonal qualities, and he instanced the love of Rimania for 
her Catholic king and the hostility of Servia to her ortho- 
dox king. While gratefully acknowledging the sympathy 
extended to Bulgaria by foreign powers, he pointed out 
that the people were Bulgarians after all and held their 
fate in their own bands. The bill was passed with only 
thirteen dissentients, among whom were ex-Ministers 
Stoiloff, Tontcheff and Stransky. Other changes were the 
diminution by one-half of the size of the National Assem- 
bly, one deputy being returned for each 20,000 instead of 
10,000 souls, both sexes being counted, and for five instead 
ot three years: the declaration that patents of nobility and 
similar distinctions cannot be conferred in the principality, 
tho the Prince has the right to confer orders—any new 
order requiring a special law; and the rule that the vote 
in the Sobranje is to be given openly and verbally, tho ten 
members may demand that the voting shall be secret. The 
other point of interest, the Sultan’s cordial reception of M. 
Dimitroff, has occasioned not a little remark, especially 
with reference to the earnest consideration of the question 
of the defenses of Constantinople against any attack from 
the north. The Turkish Government evidently recognizes 
the fact that no immediate defense of the city would be 
comparable in strength to the existence of a friendly prin- 
cipality beyond ; and the Sultan, by his courteous bearing 
toward the Bulgarian agent, has endeavored to assure the 
Bulgarian people that their interests are identical with 
those of the Turkish Government. This is also in entire 
accord with the policy of Premier Stambuloff and Prince 
Ferdinand. While it has no relation to the positive recog- 
nition of the Prince as the acknowledged ruler of the prin- 
cipality, it intensifies the cordial feeling between the two 
Governments, and is thus an additional pledge of peace. 


...-In a letter published in the Washington Post, Decem- 
ber 31st, Senator Vest, of Missouri, made the assertion : 


“Indian Commissioner Morgan is a narrow-minded bigot, 
whose chief idea seems to be that all governmental powers should 
be used to prevent the Indians being made Catholics.” 


And yet, during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration, the whole amount of money set apart by the 
Indian Office for Roman Catholic Contract Indian Schools 
was $881,819. When General Morgan, the present Commis- 
sioner, entered upon his duties, he expressed his disappro- 
bation of the entire scheme of supporting Church mission 
schools out of the public Treasury. Notwithstanding his 
personal views, he has, during his four years’ service, 
awarded to the Roman Catholics $1,484,597, a sum nearly 
double that allowed them by his predecessor. Besides 
this, a considerable number of the Government schools are 
entirely under control of the Roman Catholics, and have 
been during Commissioner Morgan’s administration. His 
relations with Catholic employés in the Government serv- 
ice and with the Catholic contract schools, have been and 
are almost uniformly pleasant. The complaints against 
the Indian Office of unfairness toward Catholics have come 
chiefly from the Catholic Bureau of Indian Missions, with 
which he refused to have any official relation on account 
of its unjust criticisms and abuse of him. 


...-If The Catholic Review likes to sniff at our interest 
in the affairs of the Catholic Church, it may do so; 
but to our view it is neither so divine nor so satanic that 
it escapes the realm of the human in which, by an old 
proverb, nothing is foreign to us. Our good neighbor does 
not like the enthusiasm with which we hail ‘‘ every mani- 
festation of liberalism in the Church.’”’ Certainly not; for 
it is not on that side. It talks about perfection of admin- 
istration and humility, and we always understand that. 
Our sympathy is always with those who are trying to 
make even the Church better, more like its Master, not 
with those who are satisfied with things as they are; and 
in this we think we have the mind of Christ—yes, and that 
of the Pope. 


....The report that Charles A. Eastman, M.D., Agency 
Physician, and his wife, Elaine Goodale Eastman, the Su- 
perintendent of the school at Pine Ridge Agency, have 
been discharged from the Government service by the Unit- 
ed States Army officer, who is acting as agent there, is un- 
true, and we contradict it authoritatively. They are, how- 
ever, making a fight against what they regard as injustice, 
and expect success. 


.... What we call “ the spirit of the times,”’ our esteemed 
contemporaries, The Christian Register and The Sun- 
day:School Times, call ‘the time-spirit,” and The 
Christian at Work, “the Zeitgeist.” In preferring the 
old-fashioned, homely designation, we do not mean any 
reflection upon the intelligence and learning of our read- 
ers, 


...Our story for older readers this week, ‘‘ A Lay Fig- 
ure,” is by a young writer of more than usual talent, Miss 
Annie Flint, daughter of Dr. Austin Flint, of New York 
City. The subject of her story is suggested by a painting 
by her friend, Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith. 


....We congratulate Henry Cabot Lodge on being the 
choice of the Republican legislative caucus in Massachu- 
setts to be the successor of Senator Dawes. We regret the 
voluntary retirement of the latter; but we heartily wel- 
come his able successor. 


....The women are ahead among the Western Unitarians. 
Ata late conference of the Iowa Unitarian churches the 
Rev. Mary A. Safford was elected president, and the Rev. 
Elinor Gorman preached the opening sermon. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE TRIAL OF DR. CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE PRESBYTERY. 





THE Presbytery of New York on Monday of this week 
adopted a paper in regard to the recent vote in the trial of 
Dr. C. A. Briggs for heresy. It was submitted by Dr. 
George Alexander, Dr. Henry Van Dyke and Robert 
Jaffray and provoked more discussion, which took place in 
private sessions. The final vote was by acclamation, and 
Colonel John J. McCook, of the Prosecuting Committee, 
took exception to the vote and to the fact that it was not 
taken by roll call. The following is the paper: 


The case of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America against the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., having been 
dismissed by the Presbptery of New York, on November 4th, 
1892, was remanded by the General Assembly of 1892 to the same 
Presbytery with instructions that “it be brought to issue and 
tried on the merits thereof as speedily as possible.” 
In obedience to this mandate the Presbytery of New York 
have tried the case. They have listened to the evidence and 
argument of the Committee of Prosecution acting in fidelity to 
the duty committed to them. They have heard the defense and 
evidenee of the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., presented in ac- 
cordance with the rights secured to every minister of the Church, 
The Presbytery have kept in mind these established principles 
ofour polity, “that no man can rightly be convicted of heresy by 
inference or implication,” that in the interpretation of ambiguous 
expressions “candor requires that a court should favor the ac- 
cused by putting upon his words the more favorable rather than 
the less favorable construction,” and that “‘there are truths and 
forms with respect to which men of good character may differ.” 
Giving due considerationto the defendant’s explanations of 
the language used in his Inaugural Address, accepting his frank 
and full disclaimer of the interpretation which has been put 
upon some of its phrases and illustrations, crediting his affirma- 
tions of loyalty to the Standards of the Church and to the Holy 
Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, the 
Presbytery do not find that he has transgressed the limits of 
libery allowed under our Constitution toscholarship and opinion. 
Therefore, without. expressing approval of the critical or theo- 
logical views embodied in the Inaugural Address, or the manner 
in which they have been expressed and illustrated, the Presby- 
tery pronounces the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., fully acquited 
of the offenses alleged against him—the several charges and 
specifications acceptd for probation having been “ not 
tained” by the following vote: 


(Here follows the vote as printed in THE INDEPENDENT 
last week.) 


SUS- 


Accordingly, the Presbytery, making full recognition of the 
ability, sincerity and patience with which the Committee of 
Prosecution have performed the onerous duty imposed upon 
them, do now, to tho extent of their constitutional power, relieve 
said committee from further responsibility in connection with 
this case. In so doing the Presbytery are not undertaking to 
decide how far that committee is subject to the authority of the 
body appointing them, but they intend by thisaction to express 
their earnest conviction that the grave issues involved in this 
case will be more wisely and justly determined by calm investi- 
gation and fraternal discussion than by judicial arraignment and 
process. : 

In view of the present disquietude in the Presbyterian Church , 
and of the obligation resting upon all Christians to walk in char- 
ity and to have tender concern for the consciences of their breth- 
ren, the Presbytery earnestly counsels its members to avoid, on 
the one hand, hasty or over-confident statement of private opin- 
ion on points concerning which the profound and reverent stu- 
dents of God’s Word are not yet agreed, and, on the other hand, 
suspicions and charges of false teaching which are not clearly 
capable of proof. 

Moreover, the Presbytery advises and exhorts all subject to its 
authority to regard the many and great things in which we 
agree rather than the few minor things in which we differ, and, 
turning from the paths of controversy, to devote their energies 
to the great and urgent work of the Church which is the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel and the edifying of the Body of Christ. 

GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
Henry VAN Dyke, 
ROBERT JAFFRAY. 

Dr. E. L. Clark, the pastor of the Church of the Puri- 
tans, in Harlem, read a statement to the Presbytery, de- 
siring to know whether it was the wish of the body that 
his name should be dropped from the'rolls or the usual 
letter of dismission be given to him, as he could not con- 
sent to certain doctrines considered essential by the great 
majority of the Presbyterian Church. These doctrines 
were: 

(1) The Inspired Word as it came from God is without 
error. P 

(2) The Scriptures are false and Christ is untruthful, 
unless Moses wrote all the Pentateuch, and Isaiah the 
entire book which bears his name. 

(3) The omniscience and unchangeableness of God de- 
pends upon the fulfillment of every detail and figure of 
predictive prophecy. 

(4) A knowledge of the historic Christ and of written 
Scripture is necessary in the sense that all other light 
which God may be pleased to give is sufficient for salya- 
tion. 

Dr .Clark said that when he entered the Presbytery he 
was assured by what he thought unquestionable authority 
that these interpretations of the Standards were pot re- 
quired of its ministers, but after twenty years of conserva- 
tive and, as he considered, consistent teaching, recent oc- 
currences had shown that he was mistaken, and he desired 
a larger liberty than the Presbyterian Church can permit. 
A committee, consisting of Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Dr. F. 
H. Marling and Dr. John.C. Bliss, the moderator, was ap- 
pointed to confer with Dr. Clark, relative to his request. 

> 





.... There is to bea Protestant pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
The Rev. Henry S. Lunn. M.D., a Wesleyan minister of 
London and editor of the Review of the Churches, with the 
assistance of the son of the Bishop of Worcester, is making 
arrangements for a Christian Reunion to take place in that 
city next fall. Archdeacon Farrar and a number of 
bishops will take part in the pilgrimage. Archdeacon Far- 
rar will deliver six lectures in Jerusalem. 





MORE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. 


THE report of the committee appointed recently in 
England to investigate the manner in which the moneys 
subscribed for the ‘‘ Darkest England” scheme have been 
expended, has just been published. The committee held 
eighteen meetings, examined twenty-nine witnesses, 
visited and inspected the Farm Colony and several of the 
institutions of the City Colony connected with the Salva- 
tion Army. One of the committee, who is President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, has made a thorough 
investigation of the books and vouchers. In all their work 
the committee received the fullest assistance from and the 
complete co-operation of the officers of the Army. The 
object of the investigation was specified under three heads : 
(1) Whether the moneys collected for the scheme have been 
devoted to the objects represented; (2) Whether the 
methods employed in expenditure have been businesslike, 
economical and prudent, and the accounts have been kept 
in a proper and clear manner; (3) whether the property, 
both real and personal, and the moneys collected, are so 
invested that they cannot be applied to any purposes other 
than those set out in ‘‘ Darkest England,’ and whether 
safeguards exist to prevent the misapplication of such 
property or money, either now or after the death of Mr. 
Booth. 

Having laid down its scheme the report commences with 
a general description of the work since the formation of 
the Christian Mission in 1865, which became known as the 
Salvation Army in 1879. A report is made of the total 
sums collected, which were deposited as they were paid in 
the bank to the credit of ‘William Booth, Social account.” 
At present the accountis held in the Bank of England. 
The report then describes in detail the various institutions 
in full working order connected with the City Colony and 
the Farm Colony, the third plan, the Colony Over the Sea, 
not yet having been organized. The time covered by the 
details given is from October Ist, 1890, to September 30th, 
1892, the period covered by the existence of the “‘ Darkest 
England” fund. During this period, in the common shel- 
ters, 709,558 bunks have been occupied, 175,484 being in the 
women’s shelter. The shelters in London and the prov- 
inces can give accommodation nightly to 4,020 men at vary- 
ing rates of one penny, twopence, fourpence and sixpence. 
The totai number in the shelters on an evening in Septem- 
ber, when a census was taken, was 3,292. The total meals 
supplied during this period has been 4,265,153. The labor 
register shows that application for employment had been 
received from 23,159 persons, and for workmen from 2,048 
employers: temporary work was found for 7,068, perma- 
nent work for 609, and 2,005 were sent to the factories. There 
have passed through the Rescue Home over 4,000 girls, of 
whom 44'; per cent. were sent to situations, and 17% per 
cent. to friends, while about 21 per cent. are registered as 
unsatisfactory. ‘The Prison-gate Home has received 423 
men, of whom nearly one-half have been sent to friends, 
situations, the factories, or otherwise provided for, while 
an almost equal number have left of their own accord. 
Only 10 per cent. have been dismissed as unsatisfactory. 

The question having come up with regard to the disposal 
of articles produced under the scheme, and the complaint 
having been made that in certain trades wages already 
low had been lowered to meet the competition occasioned 
by the Social Wing production, it was stated that the prin- 
cipal production had been of cut firewood, and that the 
instructions had always been never to undersell the ordi- 
nary trade in any commodity. Assurances were also given 
that these instructions would be constantly re-enforced. 
With regard to the Farm Colony, on account of the fact 
that it had only been in running order for about a year, 
the committee considered that it was impracticable to 
give a just opinion as to its results. The food furnished 
seemed thoroughly satisfactory as to quality, quantity and 
cleanliness. The cost of feeding colonists, estimated orig- 
inally at 8s. 9d. per week, had been by careful manage- 
ment reduced gradually until it is at present 58.3d. A 
question was raised as to whether certain expenditures 
had been the wisest possible. In view of the short time, 
involving the impracticability as yet of judging accurately 
as to results, opinion was reserved. The total number 
received on the Farm Colony since the Salvation Army 
had possession of it is 1,002, of which number 462 have been 
sent to situations, 140 left on their own account, some of 
them having run away, 88 were dismissed, and 312 are now 
on the Farm. 

The accounts were found to be kept in the most approved 
style with a full supply of vouchers. The balance sheet 
showed that the contributions from the public amounting 
to £129,288 128. 6d. ($646,443), have been supplemented 
by certain properties handed over without charge by the 
Salvation Army. The outlay and current expenses have 
been largely in excess of the contributions, the deficiency 
being chiefly made up by the Spiritual Branch of the Sal 
vation Army. The total receipts and moneys to be counted 
have amounted to £216,724 5s, 2d. ($1,083,621). 

With regard to the personal expenditure of the Booth 
family the report says that neither Mr. Bouth nor any 
member of his family has drawn anv sums for their per- 
sonal use from the ‘‘ Darkest England ”’ fund, nor have any 
of them ever derived benefit of any kind from any of the 
properties or money raised for that scheme. While some 
members draw salaries from the Spiritual Wing of the 
Army, Mr. Booth himself has received nothing from either 
side: 





**He has a small income, partly settled on him by a personal 
friend and partly derived from the sale of his literary works, the 
work and nature of which he explained to the committee, and 
which seemed to them commensurate for the maintenance of his 
personal establishment.” 


The committee then take up the considerations of the 
conditions under which the property is now held, recog- 
nizing the fact that the subscribers evidently have intended 
to invest Mr. Booth with an unlimited discretion in the 
disposal of the sums subscribed within the area of the 





objects and purposes sct out in his appeal, and that any 
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control of that discretion has never been suggested, an@ 
would need to be antagonistic to the Constitution of the 
Army. They hold that the further question remains: 

“ What safeguards are in existence to prevent the property in 

question from being directed to purposes entirely different from 
those intended by the subscrib-rs, either by the General of the 
Salvation Army for the time being, or by his legal representa- 
tive ?” 
With regard to this they show that by a “‘ deed poll,” dated 
January 30th, 1891, Mr. Booth created a legal trust, under 
which all moneys held by him, or by any future general of 
the Salvation Army. are declared to be acquired for the 
puroose of carrying out the Darkest England scheme. 
Under this the appropriatio of the moneys or any«f the 
property to the personal purposes of any general of the 
Army would render him liable to criminal proceedings. 
In the event of the death of Mr. Booth, or any succeeding 
general, these properties, altho they might pass through 
the hands of the per-onal representatives, would reach his 
successor with the trust deed of January 30th, 1891, attach- 
ingtotbem. There still remains the fact, however, that 
any sale might be conducted by hi. prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the scheme. 

Having gone through with the detsiled statement the 
committee sum up their conclusions and suggestions as 
follows: (1) That with one exception, namely, the barracks’ 
at Hadleigh, rented by the Spiritual! Wing from the Social 
Wing. the funds collected have been devoted only to the ob- 
jects and expended in the methods set out for the ‘‘ Darkest 
England” scheme; (2) that subject to certain quali- 
fications occasioned by the short period of time and essen- 
tial in the very nature of the case, the methods employed 
bave been a' dare of a businesslike, economical and pru- 
dent character; (3) that the accounts have been and are 
kept in a proper and clear manner; (4) that while the in- 
vested property, real and personal, is so vested and con- 
trolled that any application of it to other purposes would 
amount toa breach of trust and subject any general to 
proceedings of civil or criminal character, adequate safe- 
guards donot at present exist to prevent the misapplica- 
tion of such property. 

The committee therefore make the following sugges- 
tions: (1) For the full effect of the Farm Colony it is desir- 
able that the Colony over the Sea be established as soon as 
possible: (2) that greate: economy should be practiced in 
the supervision of the Farm Colony, and that its superin- 
tendence be. given to scime thoroughly competent mah 
whether a member of the Army or not; (3) that real prop- 
erty holdings and investments in stocks should be held in 
the names of independent trustees with limited powers ; 
i.e., that they should not exercise discretion in opposition 
to that of the General, but simply make sure that sale and 
transfer of property is affected for the purposes of carrying 
out the trusts; (4) that every care should be taken when 

disposing of articles produced in the institutions under 
the control of the Social Wing, that the prices charged 
should not be Jower than those which may. fairly be de- 
manded by ordinary tradesmen or workers. 

The report is signed by Hepry James, Chairman, Earl of 
Onslow, Mr. Walter Long, Mr. Edmund Waterhouse, Mr. 
C. Hobhouse, and is dated December 19th, 1892. 
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REVIVAL WORK AT LINCOLN, NEB. 


BY THE REV. H. 8. WANNAMAKER, 





LINCOLN, NEB., bas just enjoyed the most gracious sea- 
son of refr shing from the presence of the Lord ever known 
in its history, through the coming and labor amony us of 
the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia. Our 
city has a population of 66,000, and is the educational cen- 
ter of this part of the West, having within its limits the 
State University, two normal schools, a preparatory school 
under the Episcopalians, and a college for each of the fol- 
lowing denominatioos--Methodist, Christian and Seventh 
Day Adventist, which give a certain tone of thoughtfulness 
to the people not often met with in a Western city. In 
former years several attempts bad been made to secure the 
services of one of our noted evangelists, but, not being 
able to bring about the union of the churches which they 
required as a condition of their coming, these attempts 
were fruitless. There was a feeling in all the pastors that 
something ought to be done for the city more than had yet 
been uccompl!ished by the many evangelistic meetings con- 
ducted by the individual denominations. In the e:rly 
fall we succeeded in effecting the union of all the evan- 
gelical churches of the city with the single exception of the 
Episcopalians, being eighteen in number, and representing 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Lutheran, the 
Faith Reformed and the United Brethren denominations, 
to secure the labors of Dr. Chapman, whose purpose to 
enter upon evangelistic work had come to the knowledge of 
the pastors of the city. For two weeks before Dr. Chapman 
cam? preparatory meetings were held in each of the three 
districts of the city in which are hree groups of churches. 
The city had een thoroughly canvassed andevery one was 
made acquainted with the fact that Dr. Chapman would 
be here ata c-rtain time. He arrived on December 10tk, 
and held his first service in the center of the city for work- 
ers. He spoke from the words “‘ Have ye received tbe Holy 
Ghost since ye believed ?” and won every heart to bim at 
this first hearing as a leader sent from God. On Sunday, 
the 11th, he commenced work 1n the Southern district of 
churches, remaining there till Tuesday. when he came to 
the Eact«rn district. where he brought the enthusiasm 
awakened in the southern part, and where every one was 
anxious to see and hear this wonderful man of God. On 
Thursday heremoved to the Central district, continuing 
there to the clo-e. No building thus far had been large 
enough,in the Southern or Eastern district, to accommodate 
the crowds that pressed to hear him. On Thursday evening, 

the day of prayer throughout the city, cottage prayer- 
meetings were held in every part of the city, and with great 
profit. 


On Saturday night, December 17th, he met tle pastors, 
Sunday-sch: ol superintendents and teachers, to ly before 
them his plan for Sunday. Tbis plan was carried ont by 
all the schools on Sunday. Tbis was a most remarkable 
day. At 10:30 A.M. he preached at the St. Paul M. E. 
church to non-church-goers, and the house was packed and 
his words tell with great tenderness and power upon every 
son], and scores turned tothe Lord. Another remarkable 
mee ing was held at the Lansing theater, for men only, at 
4:15 P.M. The house was packed from top to bottem, hun- 
dreds not being able to get into the building. About 600 
bere decided for Christ. The evening meeting was alsoa 
great blessing. On this day at least 1.000 decided to enter 
the better way. Theinterest continued not only without 
abatement but actually with increase to the close. On 
Wednesday and Thursday he omitted his morning sermon, 
and it became necessary to admit by ticket, as not more 
than half that wonld attend could secure a seat, or even 
standing room. He clesed bis labors on Thursday night, 
December 22d. The number that were reached during 
these meetings can be given only approximately, as not 
half were willing (or for some other reason) to sign a card. 
Eicht hundred and twenty cards were signed, and the lowest 
estimate of the total number won to a better life would be 
2,000. Aside, however, from the number converted, Dr. 
Chapman’s coming would have been an inestimable bless, 
ing, if he had done no more than to lift the church mem- 
bers toa higher plane of living—to a very much higher 
plane is more correct. 

Isbould not omit to mention Dr. Chapman’s helpers in 
song, Prof. and Mrs. J. J. Lowe, who by their simplicity, 
sweetness and earnestness in song, as well as in all their 
bearing, won a large place in every heart that heard them. 
Every pulpit from this time on in this city will be more evan- 
gelistic than ever before and possibly ever could have been. 
Dr. Chapman brought the churches and ministers into 
such adelightful state of unity as to remind us of the days 
of the Apostles. 

LINC LN, NEB. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


DURING the present week a number of. conferences, 
chiefly in regard to missions, are going on. The Woman’s 
Board of the Congregational Churches celebrates it twen' y- 
fifth anniversary at Boston. The Presbyterians and others 
have a conference in New York and the Baptists one in 
Brooklyn. 








.... The first consecration of a bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Cburch west of the Mississippi River occurred 
at topeka, Kan., January 6tb, when the Rev. Francis Key 
Brooke was consecrated HKishop of Oklahoma. Other 
bishops of Western dioceses have been consecrated in some 
Kastern city. 


.... The series of midday religious meetings, to be known 
as the ‘* Metropolitan meetings,’”? were commenced last 
week, in the Union Square Theater, under the lead of the 
Rev. C. H. Yatman. About one hundred persons were 
present at the first meeting. Mr. Yatman‘expressed him- 
self as much pleased with the prospect. 


.... Reports bave come from Montreal that the directors 
of the Canada Revue, which was banned by Archbishop 
Fabre for its attacks on Roman Catholic clergy, having 
obtained legal advice that the Archbishop's action was 
illegal, have determined to take proceedings in civil courts 
against the Archbishop and ecclesiastical authorities for 
damages. 


....The report is confirmed that the Czar has ordered the 
Ministry of the Interior to transfer to the Holy Synod the 
administration of all Church affairs. This order is certain 
to result in putting vexatious restrictions on non-orthodox 
sects, and will probably lead to religious persecution. It 
is feared that the cbief sufferers will be the Lutherans, 
who are mostly German or of German descent. 


... St. Jobn’s Guild, an Episcopal organization in New 
York City, having for its special work, providing the poor 
and sick with summer outing, reports that during 1892 the 
Floating Hospital under its care made forty-one trips and 
43,584 patients were cared for. At the Sea Side Hospital 
1,138 patients were cared for, including 722 children and 412 
mothers. It has been decided to build an addition to the 
Sea Side Hospital at New Dorp, Staten Island. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has decided to remain in 
Londou, decliving the invitation to become the pastor of 
the Park Street Congregational Church in Boston. He 
gives as reasons that the work at the Marylebone Presby- 
terian Church, in London, is so great, and the pressure 
brought to bear on him for that reason so strong, that he 
does not feel that he can leave at present. This decision 
is something of a surprise and a great disappointment to 
the Boston people, for they felt confident of securing him. 


....One of tne mot impressive services held on New 
Year’s Day was that in St. Pavl’s Cathedral, London. 
About 2,000 of the unemployed in that city, with all the 
‘Tower Hill leaders, marched up the aisles and took three 
times thenumb.r of seats provided for them. Canon Henry 
Scott Holland preached a sermon full of sympathy for 
them, recognizing to the full the need of social reforms to 
relieve the suffering. He was listened to attentively. At 
the clo-e the men formed in line outside the Cathedral, 
gave repeated cheers for the Canon and then went home to 
Camberwell, singing the ‘“Marseillaise” and ‘‘The Starving 
Poor of kKnyland.” 


--»eThe annual report of the Industrial Christian Alli- 
ance for 1882 shows that 400 homeless men received tempo- 
rary quarters at the house of the Alliance, No. 113 Mac- 
dougal Street ; 209 men received through it places where 
they could earn a living; 14,000 lodgings and 40,000 meals 
were supplied, and 400 men were furnished with clothing. 
During’ the year 3,000 books were collected, which are to 





form the nucleus of a public ljbrary for the poor and needy 


in that part of the city. The sum of $10,000 was expended, 
which leaves the Alliance #2,000 in debt. All contributions 
should be addressed to Arthur W. Milbury, No. 113 Mac- 
dougul Street, New York City. 


...-The anti-gambling mass meeting to which reference 
was made last week, was held Jenuary 8th, at Chickering 
Hall in New York. Ex-Judge Noah Davis presided, and 
made an earnest appeal for the suppression of the pool- 
rooms, and, referring to a meeting held in the same placc 
two years ago for the suppression of lotteries. expressed 
the hope that this would prove 4s « fficient as that had been 
in breaking up the Luisiana Lotterv. Mr. L. A. Maynard, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, read a num- 
ber of letters, among them one from Dr. Parkhurst, ex- 
piessing his cordial sympathy with the meeting. Ad- 
dresses were made hy the Rev. Madison C. Peters, the Rev- 
Alfred E. Meyers, Dr. J. H. Knowles, the Rev. John L. 
Scudder and John Philip Quinn. Mr. Quinn, who was 
formerly a gambler, gave some statistics in regard to gam- 
bling, showivg that a large part of business dishonesty has 
its origin in gambling. Resolutions were passed indursing 
the work of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, as well 
as that for the Prevention of Crime (Dr. Parkhurst’s). 
Others were adopted calling upon the churches to join in 
a vigerous and persistent warf:re against the gambling 
vice in all its many forms: calling especiai attention to 
race-track gambling, and condemning the publication of 
“tips” on the races in newspapers ; condemning the Ives 
Pool law; urging all reputable men and women t) free 
themselves from all complicity with the vice, in whatever 
form it appears—in trade, races, pool-rooms or church fairs 
and charity bazaars ; and favoring the immediate organ- 
ization of a National Anti-Gambling League, having for 
its object the offering of a strenuous and uncompromising 
opposition to every form of gambling, and the education 
of the people with regard to the extent and enormity of 
this evil. 








| Missions. 
THE REFORMED SPANISH CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK. 





TuIs Church, Protestant in its teachiugs and episcopal 
in form, is independent of all foreign episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. Itis, however, intimately allied with the Anglicin 
Church and the Trish Episcopal Church, the support of its 
pastors and its financial burdens being generously borne by 
these two bodies. Its growth has been such that now it 
hus principal stations in Madrid, Seville, Malaga, Sala- 
manca, Villaescusa, Valladolid and Monistrol in Catalonia. 
For mavy years Archbishop Plunket, of Dublin, the Presi- 
dent of the Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society. 
has been a most helpful frieud, and for some time has 
especially interested himself in securing funds for the 
building of suitable mission premises in the central station 
at Madrid. His unceasing efforts have beeu crowned 
with signal success. A desirable lot has been secured in a 
part of the city near the historical *‘ Burning ground” 
(Quemadero), of the Inquisition, from which the workmen 
have lately taken human bones and ashes, as they have 
opeved trenches in the accumulation of the centuries for 
the passages of the city streets. 

On this spot a beautiful and substantial cdifice has been 
erected with 112 feet front on the street and. 80 feet deep. 
The building is divided into three nearly equal parts. On 
one side is the residence of the pastor, who is the Bishop- 
elect of the Reformed Spanish Church, on the other side 
are the admirable rooms for the chapel and for the schools 
for boys and for girls, the library and reading room, and a 
few rooms for students for the ministry. ‘These wings are 
four stories high. The church edifice occupies the center- 
third of the lot and its full depth, and its roof rises to 
about the hight of the adjoining houses. The arches 
spring lightly from the lateral walls and sustain the roof 
without support of central columns, giving a commodious 
and beautiful audience room. The two subordinate build- 
ings have been in use for over a year. The church edifice 
was completed only this month, and the customary dcdi- 
tion ceremonies were announced for the Ist of December. 

The Synod: of the Reformed Church was in session, com- 
prising the pastors of the churches at tbe places that I 
bave mentioned, and the pastors of various other Prot- 
estant churches that were invited to be present. There 
were also preseut Lord Plunket, the Archbishop of Dublin ; 
the Rev. Dr. H. E. Noyes, rector of one of the Anglican 
churches of Paris and Secretary of the Church Aid Society; 
Mr. McCall. member of its Executive Committee; Dr. 
Stack ; the Bishop of Clogher. of the Irish Church ; Canon 
Meyrick, of Lincoln Cathedral ; Pére Hyacinthe, of Paris ; 
Count Cempello, former Canon of Saint Peter’s. Rome, 
now the leader of the Reformed Italian Church ; the Rev 
H. Janni, one of his clergy; the Rev. Alexander Robertson, 
pastor of the United Presbyterian Courch of Venice and 
an intimate friend of Count Campello; and Mr. T. Ed- 
wards, Secretary of the Continental Department of the 
Sun tav School Union, of Loudon. 

Allusion to the coming event had appeared in the evan- 
gelical papers of Madrid, in which mention was made of 
the expected participation in the “consecration” of the 
church by Count Campello and Pére Hyacinthe—Padre 
Jacinto, as the Spaniards call him. These notices did not 
escape the daily press ; and one and another of the papers of 
Madrid seized especially upon the name of the former elo- 
quent and noted preacher of Notre Dame, of Paris, and 
wrote more or less extended articles on the life of the 
distinguished ex-Roman Catholic priest soon expected in 
Madrid—and to take part in the dedication of a Protestant 
church! And—with shame to them be it said—even the 
“liberal”? papers, who commented on him whom they 
justly characterized as an illustrious leader of liberal 
thought in France, could not refrain from showing: sub- 





serviency to their Roman Catholic training by a fling at 
the padre’s wife. ° 
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I reached Madrid Thursday morning, the 1st of Decem- 
ber; the dedication was to take place that evening ; but 
the first word that reached me was that the dedication 
was indefinitely postponed, by order of the Mayor, and on 
the ground that the church building had not been officially 
examined nor the legal permission for occupancy been 
given. This notice was sent to Sefior Cabrera, the pastor, 
at three o’clock Thursday morning. But why did he not 
immediately request the authorities to send the city 
architect around to examine the building, and have done 
with the matter—which they could have easily disposed of 
in an hour or two? 

This was attempted, but the proper official ‘‘ was out,” 
or he “‘ was busy and could not see anybody’’—any excuse 
was given that would prevent the speedy dispatch of the 
simple matter. There seemed to be no doubt that the 
announcement in the public press that a Protestant 
church was to be dedicated in Madrid, at which the 
famous ex-priest and orator of Notre Dame might 
pronounce a discourse, had caught the attention of one or 
avother of the Roman Catholic “orders.” These zealous 
persons sought at once some pretext to prevent its being 
done—and were successful. 

But this was notall. Notice had been given of the ordi- 
nation of the young man who had been acting pastor at 
Villaescusa for several years. The services were to take 
place in the chapel at the usual hour of morning service on 
the following Sunday. At that hour a uumber gathered, 
but found themselves confronted by two policemen with 
orders not to allow any one to enter. They then turned to 
the pastor’s residence, again to be turned away, aitho pro- 
testing that as friends of the pastor and of his guests th: y 
hada right toenter. All this was without avail. No one 
was to be admitted except members of the pastor’s family ; 
and even a guest, if he happened to be within, if he came 
out would not be permitted to return. Meanwhile the 
pastor had gone to the Mayor’s office, where, tho he had not 
been able to see the highest officers, he had been assured by 
others that his request would be attended to, and he has- 
tened back to find the street filled with the entire congre- 
gation: and the Sunday-school children. While standing 
there Pére Hyacinthe and Count Campello joined the 
group and quickly took inthe situation. Whereupou Pére 
Hvacinthe quietly walked up to the officer in charge and in 
the most gentle and insinuating tones said in French: “I 
was looking for an evangelical chapel—is this the Inquisi- 
tion 2’ For a wonder the officer knew French, and for a 
few minutes there was a lively conversation between him 
and the venerable father. Shortly after the officer*with- 
drew, and it was the unanimous opivion of that street 
congregation that he was just the sort of a manto fill the 
commission on which he had been sent. It was noted that 
in face and manner he was a typical myrmidon of the In- 
quisition. The sturdy policemen were good and genial 
fellows, who of course had no alternative but ‘“ to do as 
they were told”; but they did so without bluster or in- 
solence. 

About half-past eleven it became evident that the public 
would not be admitted that day within the chapel doors,and 
the ordination services were performed in the afternoon in 
the chapel of the United Presbyterian Spanish congrega- 
tion. Yeteven there two policemen were placed in the ves- 
tibule, not to exclude persons but merely to keeporder. It 
must be said, however, that they paid close attention and 
took a real interest in the services, following the ritual as 
tho members of the congregation. 

Besides the Anglican and [rish prelates, and the Spanish 
presbyters, Pere Hyacinthe and Count Campello united in 
the “laying on of hands” during the service of ordination 
of the young man then set apart as presbyter, or pastor. 

Lord Plunket, the Bishop of Clogherand Canon Meyrick, 
with Mr. Robertson, set out by rail at midnight for Lisbon 
to fill ecclesiastical engagements there, and on Monday 
Count Campello and Pére Hyacinthe returned to their re- 
spective homes in Italy and in France,the main purpose 
of their visit to Madrid, made at so much pains and ex- 
pense, being defeated. 

And what doesit all mean’ It is plain enough respect- 
ing the church edifice. The “opposition” had a technical 
advantage and made the most of it—even to the extent of 
blocking any immediate solution of the difficulty by sim- 
ply not ordering the city architect to make the necessary 
examination. 

With regard to the unexpected exclusion from the pri- 
vate house and chapel, it became apparent that the 
authorities feared that persons entering these apartments 
would subsequently enter the church by interior doors and 
dedicate it in spite of the prohibition, not knowing that 
Protestants do not thus defy the laws of the land. In clos 
ing the two buildings tu the public also, they had the 
letter of the law on their side, the written permit not hav- 
ing been granted, tho in accordance with the universal 
custom the verbal authorization of the city architect bad 
been accepted as sufficient. That the opposition was a 
mere pretext was evident from the fact that on the next 
day all opposition to occupancy was removed. 

The animus of the whole proceeding is plain; but they 
gained their end! Neither Pere Hyaciuthe nor Count 
Campello, the ex-Canon of St. Peter's, was permitted to 
appear before the Spanish public in the imposing ceremony 
of the “consecration” of the beautiful Protestant church. 

No harm, however, will be done the evangelical cause ; 
on the contrary, the momentary annoyance will be far 
outweighed by the attention that has’ been attracted to 
the fact of such an important Protestant work in the heart 
of Madrid, and to the further fact that it has the sym- 
pathetic and effective support of powerful frieuds in neigh- 
boring countries. Neitheris it to be believed that the per- 
mission sought will be long withheld—especially under the 
more liberal Government that has just come into power. 

P, S.—While in the act of closing this letter (the 15th 
December), the morning paper of San Sebastian comes in 
with the following telegram from Madrid, dated nine 
o’clock last. night: 

* The Government has given permission for the opcning of the 





Protestant temple prohibited by the “conservative Government 
contrary to the Constitution.” 

So the belief that I expressed that the permission would 
soon be given has been promptly fulfilled—and never more 
clearly did God make the wrath of man to praise him. 
Not only has the attention of all Madrid. been attracted as 
not before for many years to the Protestant work in their 
midst, but the telegraph is sending this bit of news all 
over the country, ard probably all over the world ! 

Saw SEBASTIAN, SPAIN, 
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AMONG the various mission enterprises in East Africa, 
which are vitally affected by the relations held by the 
British Government to Uganda, is one commenced a little 
more than a year ago by Dr. James Stewart, the founder 
of Lovedale, in South Africa. It may be remembered that 
early in 1891 a sum of ahout $50,000 was guaranteed by a 
number of ladies and gentlemen to enable Dr. Stewart to 
proceed at once to British East Africa, and there establish 
a mission station, which was to be ‘religious, educational, 
medical and industrial” in its object and character, on 
much the same plan as the Lovedale Institute. The Scotch 
were warmly interested in this and furnished not a little of 
the funds. Dr. Stewart started toward the close of 1891, 
and, after much investigation and study of the land, de- 
cided upon the district of Kibwezi as that most suited for 
such a central station. It is about sixteen or eighteen 
days’ journey from the coast, on the line of the regular car- 
avan route from Mombasa to Uganda. It is also quite 
close to the lines surveyed by Major McDonald for the pro- 
jected Mombasa and Victoria Nyanza railway. The year 
has been spent in securing land, erecting buildings, in- 
clnding a church, learning the language and getting the 
good-will of the people. The climate is described as gen- 
erally very healthy, if ordinary and common-sense precau- 
tions are taken ; and Dr. Stewart suys that he sees no reason 
why English ladies should not be able to live and enjoy fair 
health there. Altho directly under the equator it is 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. While there has not been 
much of preaching or of missiopary work in its actual 
sense, the missionaries have already won the confidence of 
the people, so that the most friendly relations exist on 
every side. This colony is naturally deeply interested in 
the fate of Uganda; for should the English withdraw from 
there it would leave them at the mercy of the tribes in a 
way which would never have been true had it not been for 
the previous occupation by the British forces. The pres- 
sure of public opinion in Eagland however, with re- 
gard to Uganda has been increasing to such a degree that 
there seems every probability that England will not with- 
draw from Central Africa, but will find some way of main- 
taining her authority there. The sentiment in the Church of 
England seems to be almost unanimous, and it has been re- 
enforced by the action taken by the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, who have memorialized the Government most 
earnestly in favor of the continuance of British authority 
in Uganda. 


.... Letters from the missionaries who were driven from 
Ponape and bave established themselves on the Island of 
Mokil, represent them as comfortable and prosperous. No 
details are given with regard to Ponape, but there seems 
to be nothing hopeful from that island. The new vessel 
the “ Hiram Bingham,” for use in the Gilbert Islands, has 
started on its work, tho the money to pay for it has not yet 
been entirely contributed. With regard to the annexation 
of the Gilbert Islands no further definite news seems to 
have been received. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SAMARITAN PENTA- 
TEUCH. 


BY THOS, STOUGHTON POTWIN. 


The Thinker, for July, 1892, contains an article on this 
subject by the Rev. H. D. Ashley, in reply to a quoted 
article in the May number of same magazine by Dr. W. D. 
Wilson. Dr. Wilsun had urged the old view that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch must go back to the time before the 
revolt of the ten tribes, when the Law, according to 
tradition, was the common property of all Israel, which 
they had received from Moses: and its existence among 
the Samaritans along with the absence of all other parts 
of the Jewish Canon, was held to be decisive proof against 
the late origin of the Pentateuch, according to the 
claims of the new critics. The well-known hatred 
of the Jews by the Samaritans was held sufficient to 
render their adoption of anything brought back from 
Babylon by them an impossibility. 

Mr. Ashley claims, per contra, that all the evidence we 
have iu the case goes to strengthen the position of the new 
critics that the Pentateuch in its present form is only post- 
exilian. He bases his views on those of Dr. Ryle in his re- 
cent work on the Canon of the Old Testament. He and 
Dr. Ryie do not find any proof that the Samaritans or any 
one else possessed the Pentetuch at the date of the revolt, 
cir, 950 B.C, 

They believe that Josephus (‘‘ Ant.’’ XI, 8) and Nehe 
miah indicate the probable way in which the Samaritans 
came iuto the possession of the Pentatuch after the Exile 
inconnection with the building of the temple on Gerizim. 
But there are certain facts and considerations which do 
not seem to come into view with these writers which throw 
a lizht upon the case which perhaps is decisive. 

In the first place it should be borne in mind that the 
pertinence of the passage in Josephusis entirely th+oret- 
ical. He says nothing of the Pentateuch or any source of 
ritual for the Gerizim temple, but only that a schismatic 
priest from Jerusalem, Manasseh, was placed in charge. 
This Manasseh is very possibly identified with the one 
whom Nehemiah “chased away” (Neh. 13: 28). He had 
become the son-in-law of Sanballat, and appears to have 





led off a party from Jerusalem of those who would not 
abandon their Gentile families. 

But let us recall the well-known conditions existing be- 
tween the two peoples at this time. Samaria and its gov- 
ernor represented the Persian power in Palestine; and the 
rehabilitation of Jerusalem meant to them a loss of pre- 
eminence and power. Hence their bitter hostility to the 
whole enterprise. This is very plain from the Scripture, 
and Josephus emphasizes it. 

Now is it credible that the Samaritans adopted verbatim 
et literatim, a law and ritual from these returned exiles 
and made it the basis of their religion, even building a 
temple to carry out their purpose? What was human 
nature in those daysif they did that? This would have 
been a very different thing from welcoming a few schis- 
matics who were supposed to share their own feelings 
toward the faithful adherents of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Even these renegades, if they were to institute a worship 
de novo for their new friends, could hardly have failed to 
introduce something which should have had the flavor of 
originality or diversity from the usage of those from whom 
they had separated. Butinstead of this we have the old 
Pentateuch just as it was revered and obeyed at Jerusa- 
lem, and vo attempt to help a claim of superiority to their 
rivals by any showof greater antiquity than this fresh 
importation from Babylon, as our critics regard it. 

But let us look higher up the stream of Samaritan his 
tory. After the revolt of Jeroboam, altho their kings 
aimed to wean the pe>ple from the worship at Jerusalem 
by setting up Baal worship, yet the prophets of Jehovah, 
as Elijah and Amos, held a large fraction of the people 
true to God, so that there was not wanting the “seven 
thousand who bad not bowed the knee to Baal.” All such 
would, of course, revere and cherish whatever form of law 
and ritual existed and was followed at Jerusalem. 

Again, at the captivity by Shalmanezer IV, that king 
left in the land “ the poor vine dressers and husbandmen”’ 
(2 Kings 25; 12), a promising element in any country, and 
most conservative withal. In addition to these the King of 
Assyria was induced to send back a priest from among the 
captives to teach the newcomers from the Orient the way 
of the God of the land (2 Kings 17: 25). Besides the Bible 
account of this fact, Josephus, if he is of any independent 
authority, adds his testimony to the same effect. Itisa 
priest, be it noted, and not a prophet, that was sent back, 
which implies the continuance of a ritual worship of some 
kind. Now, the author of 2 Kings says that tbis priest re- 
instituted in some form and degree the worship of Jehovah 
(v. 27), and led on to a mixed condition of things described 
as ‘‘ fearing Jehovah and serving their own gods” (v, 38). 
And this continued to the time of the writer (v. 41), which 
was subsequent to the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which he narrates—i.¢., about one and a quarter 
centuries, 

But upon what ritual was this worship so likely to have 
heen based as upon that of the Pentateuch, which they 
subsequently possessed, and with which there is no trace 
of the admiature of any other? 

If it be conceded that they had the Pentateuch as 
their inheritance from the undivided life of the nation of 
Israel], we can then understand how their templeshould be 
built as arival to that at Jerusalem on the rebuilding of 
the latter, and that a member of the Jewish priestly family 
should be accepted to officiate for them. Their use of the 
Law was then no imitation of their enemies, or rivals, 
and the schism in the priesthood at Jerusalem would ac- 
count for the rest. 

I may add here that the evidence brought out at the recent 
meeting of Orientalists in London, that the first portion of 
Genesis can be connected with the Chaldean Genesis mote 
rationally at a far earlier period than the Captivity, tends 
to sustain the position of those who still claim a very early 
date for the Pentateuch. 

We concluded, therefore, that we only get a rational bis- 
toric picture by putting the Pentateuch in its present 
form, Jewish and Samaritan, as early as the regal age, be- 
fore the division of the tribes. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


- 
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In The Athenwum Mr. F, P. Badham discusses the newly 
discovered fragmert of the Gospel of Peter. Assuming it 
to have been written as early asthe middle of the second 
century, he says that it gives testimony to the canonical 
existence of our four canonical Gospels earlier than 
Tatiar, and to the last twelve verses of St. Mark earlier 
than that of Lrenwus in the expression mourn and weep 
(compare Mark 16: 10), But there is, he says, a much more 
important result, for the pre-existence of the Gospel of 
Peter is presupposed in another Docetic work. The Vision 
of Isaiah, which critics have hitherto been agreed in as- 
signing to the first decade in the second century, and 
which also has borrowed from tbe Gospel of Peter the 
three angels at the sepulcher, mentions their descents and 
tells how Christ issued from the sepulcher supported on 
the shoulders of the seraphim. Dillman assigns the Vision 
of Isaiah to 110 A.D., and it cannot be more than a decade 
or two later. It makes no mention of ‘‘ bishops,” but 
speaks of grave contentions between ‘‘pastors’’ and ‘“‘presby- 
ters’; refers to fierce disputes as to the date of the second 
advent, shows obvious agnostic tendencies anterior to Val- 
entine, and speaks of prophecy as surviving here and there. 
Supposing the Vision to be as late as 125o0r 130, even so 
there is a great gain to Christian apologetics. The Gospel 
of Peter must be earlier and our canonical Gospel earlier 
still. Mr. Badham finds notracesin it of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, either Nazarene or Ebionite. He 
has doubt whether there are traces of those earlier gospels 
out of which the canonical grew. Most of the variations. 
evidently, are later than the canonical Gospels, but some of 
the deviations are not accounted by the Docetic tendency, 
such as Peter’s going to Capernaum, as his home, the iden- 
tification of the appearance on the Sea of Tiberias (John 
21), with the appearance of Simon (Luke 2), and the rep- 
resentation of the first convincing appearance of the apos- 
tolic college as taking place in Galilee 
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Che Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 22D. 


JOSHUA, THE HIGH PRIEST.—Zech. 
8: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—We have a great high 
priest that is passed into the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God.—Heb. 4: 14. 

Notes.—** This lesson is from the prophecy 
of Zechariah, a younger contemporary of 
Haggai. This vision was in January, 519 
B.C., two months after Haggai’s last’ ad- 
dress, * Joshua.”’—Little besides his 
name is known of this high priest.——— 
* The Angel of the Lord.’’--The angel of the 
Lord is generally the form under which 
God appears, corresponding to Jesus Christ, 
perhaps.-———‘‘Satun.””—The adversary. By 
this time the Jews had begun to have a 
notion of a great evil spirit opposed to God, 
the accuser of saints, called Satan. So we 
have in Job Satan as adversary to Job, be- 
fore God. Job is probably a late book. 
———‘*The Lord said.’’—Here identical 
with the Angel of the Lord.—‘‘ The Lord 
rebuke thee.’—For resisting Joshua and 
the other Jews in their effort to rebuild the 

temple. It was a time of anxiety, while 
the enemies were trying to put every obsta- 
cle in their way.—_——“‘ Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the fire?’”’—That is, Joshua, 
as the official and representative head of 
the people who had returned to Jersalem. 
“Filthy garments.’’—This typifies 
the sin and ill desert of the Jewish people 
who had been punished by captivity. When 
they were taken off it indicated that God had 
sufficiently punished their sin, and that he 
would accept their desire to build the temple 
to his honor.- ** And I said,”’—Probably 
it should be he, the angel said.———‘“ If 
thou wilt walk in my ways.”—Recalling the 
form of the promises to David and his seed. 
As there had been promises to David, so to 
Joshua, and the Jews now, that God would 
give them his blessing on the old conditions. 
——* A place of access among these that 
stand by.’—Just as the angels have con- 
stant access to God, so should Joshua, aud 
the pious Jewish people represented by him, 
so that God would hear their prayers and 
give them his constant favor.——-—‘t Men 
that are a sign.’’—These elders, not Joshua 
merely, are a token of the favor which God 
will give his people.———‘*‘ My Servant, the 
Branch,”’—This designation is borrowed 
from Jer, 23:5, and Jer, 88:15. The refer- 
ence is primarily to Zerubbabel, who was 
the ruler, descendant of David, and whom 
God was bringing forward. This appears 
by comparison with Zech. 6; 12, 13.——— 
“The stone which I have set before Josh- 
wa.’’—This is not clear. Perhaps reference 
is to the plummet stone referred to in the 
next chapter, v. 10, where the eyes are said 
to be the emblem of God’s preserving care. 

Instruction.—Josbua was seen in the 
vision just where any other priest or layman 
should be, standing before the Lord. We 
ought to remain ever in just that attitude 
of waiting on God. 

So long as a man stands thus waiting be- 
fore God Satan bas no power over him. 
Satan may oppose him al! he pleases, but 
the wings of Jehovah will protect bim. 

It is Satan’s business to bean adversary, 
That is what his name means. The men 
now who are constantly opposing good 
measures in government «as in Church are 
little Satans. The world has a great many 
of them, tempting people into sin. 

Joshua was a brand plucked from the 
burning; for when the Jewish people were 
being consumed in exile, God let Joshua 
come back, plucked him out of the fire of 
suffering. So now every one who has evil 
habits or associates and determine to live a 
godly life is also a brand plucked from the 
burning. 

Joshua’s filthy garmeuts are the same as 
ours. We, too, have sinned and are un- 
worthy. We, too, can by faith receive par- 
don and the favor of God. It is perfectly 
proper to speak of our own sins as filthy 
rags, and to say that we are clothed in 
Christ’s righteousness; that is, we are 
treated by Christ as righteous, and led into 
righteous lives by the power of Christ’s 
death. 

How explicit is the condition which God 
requires: “If thou wilt walk 1n my ways,” 
etc. There are no unconditioned promises 
in the Bible, any more than there are in 
Nature. We get a harvest only from sow- 
ing. We get forgiveness and divine favor 
only as we walk in God’s ways. 

That is a sweet promise, of a place of 
access to God, just as a favorite courtier 
can approach a king. We have that place 
of access. It isin the closet when the door 
is shut, and we pray to God for help. 

The Branch was Zerubbabel, but it is a'su 














Jesus Christ. For if Zerubbabel was a 
great benefactor to the Jewish race, re- 
building the temple, much more has Jesus 
Christ honored the temple, with hisfrod, or 
branch, or scepter, and has even established 
a newer and better Church. Heis the chief 
Branch from the stem of Jesse, altho 
Zechariah was thinking of another one. 

The picture of the people of Palestine, 
returning from exile, calling on each other, 
resting under the shade of their vine and 
fig tree, is a very beautiful one. It indi- 
cates perfect peace and prosperity. We 
properly make it look forward, beyond the 
time of Zerrubbabel, to the time when all 
the earth shall be conquered to Christ. We 
can put more meaning in the words than 
Zechariah ever did. We can look forward 
to the kingdom of God fully come. It has 
not come yet, and so we must wait and 
work for it. 


° . . 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BURLEW, W. H., Lakewood, accepts call to 
Quinton, N. J. 

BURROWS, Joun L., Augusta, Gia., gied Dec. 
2d, aged 79. 

CAREY, R. H., Cromwell, Conn., accepts call 
to Farmington, Me. 

CEDERBERG, G. W., Gothenberg, Neb., re- 
signs. 

CROSS, HENRY, Manasquan, accepts call to 
Washington St. ch.. Orange, N. J. 

DAVIS, G. B., Windsor, Ont., Canada, re- 
signs. 

eo F. G., rec., Jan. Ist, Providence, 





McNAMEE, J. F., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts 
call to Chicago, Il. 

MARSH, J. H., Ortonville, accepts 
Spring Lake, Mich. 

MITCHELL, L. A., Beatrice, Neb., resigns. 

PERKINS, E. R., Fabius, N. Y., accepts call to 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

POOLE, CHARLEs, Jordans Grove, la., resigns. 

RILEY, W. B., Bloomington, accepts call to 
Chicago, Il. 

WATSON, 
dee, N. 

WILKINSON, A. L., Madison, Wis., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, W. W., Utica, accepts call to 
Shelbyville, Til. 

WOODRUFF, C, W., Clinton Falls, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to New Lisbon, Wis. 

YERXES, D. J., Plainfield, N. 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 


call to 


D. R., Groton, accepts call to Dun- 


J., acvepts call 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALLEN, Frep E. (Pres.) Middle Island, N. Y., 
accepts call to Griswold, Conn. 

ALLEN, SiMEon, becomes pastor at Springtield, 
MASS. 

BAKER, Ante. A., Independence, la., accepts 
call to Bunnell, Neb. 

BARTON, WILLIAM E., Wellington, O., called 
toShawmut ch , Bo-ton, Mass. 

BRETT, 8. C, Madrid, Neb., resigns. 

CLANCY, Jupson V., Woonsocket, R. 1... 
signs. 

CROSS, ALLEN E., ord. Dec. 29th, Cliftondale, 
Mass. 

CURTIS, Joun 8.. Bangor Sem., called to Leba- 
non Center, Me. 

DENT, THomas J.. of England, accepts call to 

erdeen, S. D. 

DICKENS, Aubert W., Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
called to Middlebury, Vt. 

FIELD, FLoyp C., Clare, Mich., resigns. 

FINDLEY, Joun R., Cleveland, accepts ¢ ull to 
Akron, O 

HAAR, C. C., ord. Dec. 28th, Central Lake, 
Mich. 

GROENENDYKE, Montaomery, Strongsville, 
O., resigns. 


re- 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CHAPMAN, J. Witbpur, Philadelphia, Penn , 
resigns, 

EGBERT, Pau, Buffalo, N. Y., accepts call to 
St. Paul, Minn. 

FOSTER, A. S., Anecortes, Wash,, accepts call 
to Medford, Ore. 

a C. W., inst., Dec. 20th, Clifton Heights, 

enn. 

NOBLE, W. B., San Diego, accepts call to San 
Rafael, Cal. 

OLNEY, Avronso R., Ballston Spa, called to 
Albany, N. Y. 

REEVES, Tuomas A., Woonsocket, R. L., ac- 
cepts call to Rockaway, N. J. 

ROBINSON, A. B., Gowanda, accepts call to 
Walden ave. ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ROSE, L. C., inst., Dec. 20th, Mercersberg. Penn. 

RUBINHAM, NATHANIEL J., Chicago, I], ac- 
cepts call to Madison, Wis. 

SHIELDS, G. W., Wellsburg, Va., accepts call 
to Cincinnati, 0. 

STONELAKE, Cuanrues A., Aquebougue, called 
to Moriches, N. Y. 

TAYLOR, A. A. E., Wooster, accepts call to 
Columbus, 0. 

THOMPSON, A. B., Longment. Col., resigns. 

WITTE, P., inst., Jan. ist, Emanuel, 8S. D. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BROOKE, Francis Kay, Topeka, Kan., conse- 
crated Bishop of Oklahoma, Jan. 6th. He 
will reside at Guthrie, Okla. 

GRAY. WILLIAM CRANE, consecrated Bishop 
of Southern Florida, December 29th. 

HARDING, Jonn B., Baltimore, Md., called to 
Frankford, Penn. 

STEWARD, CHARLES M., died Jan. 5th, Tren- 
ton, N. J., aged 30. 

WALLER, O. M., New York, N.Y., accepts call 
to St. Thomas's ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

COBB, H. E., Ref. Dutch, inst. Jan. Sth, New 

York, N. Y. 

MILLS, A. W. (M. E.), Everett, Mass., accepts 
call tolst Ref. Pres. ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

TWOMBLY, Rev. 


Dr., died Jan. 2d, Lower 
Falls, Mass. 





Literature. 


the prompt mention én our lst of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us am equivalent to 
ther’ publishers for all volumes recewwed. The in- 
tersts of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tton of works for further notice. 


DR. SMYTH'S CHRISTIAN ETHICS.“ 


THIS is one of the two introductory 
volumes in the new International Theo- 
logical Library, edited by Professors 
Charles A. Briggs and Stewart D. F. Sal- 
mond. 

It is not an ordinary book in any sense. 
not even in the definition of its subject, as 
to which it takes a German rather than an 
English direction, and places itself in the 
class of works on ethics which Schleier- 
macher’s ‘‘Christliche Sitte, ” Rothe’s 
** Theologische Ethik,” and possibly ‘* Dor- 
ner’s Sittenlehre,” may be said to have 
created, 

The ordinary conception of Christian 
ethics defines it to be the scientific appli- 
cation of Christian truth to the duties and 
ideals of life. Dr. Smyth apparently 
wishes to introduce another which, 
whether it is or is not different, is more 
imposing, and far more difficult to explain. 
as Dr. Smyth himself would seem to be 
aware, for he has prepared himseif to 
wrestle manfully from the start with 
the-e difficulties of the new definition. 
Forty-eizht pages of solid Introduction 
and two hundred and forty-five more 
of egually solid discussion, about three- 
fifths of the entire volume, are occn- 
pied with what is really the work of 
preliminary clearing up, detini‘ion and 
exposition, before the author is ready to 
begin on the substantial problem of Chris- 
tian ethics, the application of Christian 
truth to the duties and ideals of life. 

A cold statement of the basis on which 
this work rests would be the conception 
brought forward by Rothe of the kingdom 
of cod as developed in human history. 
aud of Christian ethics as its statistics 
and politics. Christian ethics, according 
to Rothe, is the ‘statistics dnd politics 
of this divinely organized 
Says Dr. Smyth : 


kingdom.” 


“This ethics springs from an historical 
revelation, and is to be realized through a 
Christian history. It presupposes a Chris 
tian development of the world—an evolu- 
tion under Christian laws of life and fora 
Christian consummation. Its discus-ions 
must follow, therefore. an historical 
method. Christianity, according to which 
we are to learn to live, is an historical de- 
velopment, avd the ethics of it are likewise 
the fruits of processes of Christian growth. 
Hence, Christian ethics has been a progres- 
sive, and is still an unfinished. science. We 
ure vot yet made perfect either in our Chris- 
tian life, or in our knowledye or science of 
life.” 

He adds that ** the object of Christian 
Ethics is not to discover a philosophy of 
virtue, but to bring to adequate interpre- 
tation the Christian consciousness of life.” 
The key note of this position is obviously 
the doctrine of Christian consciousness. 
On this as the critical point of the discus 
sion, Dr. Smith has laid out his fullest and 
best power It is, indeed, the key to the 
understanding of the book. 

The conception of Christian Ethics pre- 
sented in this work is, then, that of the 
‘statistic and politics” of a new society 
created by Christianity and dominated by 
Christian ideals. Looking at the matter 
from the human side, our author would 
have us see that racially a new Man is in 
the world, the regenerate Man in Christ 
Jesus, who, acting as a regenerate race, 
has built up a new, fuller, truer, and 
more adequate development of its capaci- 
ties, a development it could not rise to 
under any mundane system of morals. 
He is at-great pains to adjust the relations 
of the new ethics. He has no serious dif- 
ficulty in ¢oing this so far as the old or 
phi'osophical ethics is concerned; but 
when it comes to theology the case is dif- 
ferent and the problem more serious. His 
view of the subject leaves Christian ethics 
in close and dependent relations with 
Christianity and even with theology ; but 
at the same time he asserts for it a dis- 
tinct position of its owa, certainly distinct 
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from theology, and sometimes his lan- 
guage would lead us to raise the question 
whether it is not also distinct from Chris- 
tianity. At all events, he will not have 
the new ethics merged in theology, as its 
practical or ethical side. His energetic 
language on this point is worth quoting : 

“The Church will not long refuse to 
bring any article of its faith to the test of 
its most Christlike sense of love and fair- 
ness. It is reason enough for doubting and 
for re-studying any traditional teaching or 
received word of doctrine, if it be felt to 
harass or to confuse the Christian con- 
science of an age. Nothing can abide as 
true in theology which does not prove its 
genuineness under the ever-renewed search - 
ing of the Christian moral sense; nothing 
is permanent fruit of the teaching of Christ 
which does not show itself to be morally 
Christlike. Even a primitive Christian 
tradition might be insufficient authority 
for imputing to Christ, and including in 
the doctrine of Christianity, any word of 
teaching which should prove to be con- 
trary to the character and spirit of the 
Christ of the Gospels. Still less can we 

allow in Christian ethics any dogmatic be 
lief which would put in bonds the Chris- 
tian ethical spirit itself; as, for instance, 
the tenet that morality is dependent upon 
the divine will, that the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong is a created distinc- 
tion, which God might have willed other- 
wise. Christian ethics cannot consent to 
commit suicide in any supposed interest of 
theology.” 

Tuis is bold, and may seem to some 

readers too near an approach to the asser- 

tion of some dangerous relation between 
reason and revelation. Lt must be remem- 
bered, however, that in Dr. Smyth’s view 

no question as to reason comes into the 
discussion, The basis of the old philosoph- 
ical ethics may be reason; but the new 
Christian ethics is based on the Bible and 
on Christ, and has little or nothing to do 
with moral beliefs naturally developed in 
the mind, but proposes for itg problem to 
interpret and harmonize Christian 
liefs. 

Stillthe principle and instrument of this 
interpretation and harmonizing need to be 
scrutinized. To some they willseem open 
to the charge of bringing back under a 
foggy conception of ** Christian conscious - 
ness” the «ntire machinery of rational- 
istic reasoning, or if they escape this peril, 
others will say that they do it only by 
merging the entire scheme of the new 
Christian ethics in theology as its ethical 
side. For ourselves we should have to 
confess this latter position as our doubt. 
We have never felt that the invention of 
“ Christian consciousness”‘ was a great 
th: ological achievement, not at least for 
Amcrican theology, whatever it may be for 
German, but that it creates as many new 
difficulties as is removes. We do not dis- 
cover that any great damage befalls Dr. 
Smyth or any one else, should this appre- 
hension prove true. The whole discus- 
sion would turn then as it turns now, on 
the critical question, what Christian con- 
sciousness means. Is it anything more 
than another name for Christian con- 
science, a littke more intellectually con- 
ceived? How far is the human reason to 
be regarded as having co-ordinate author- 
ity in making up its decisions, and in the 
interpretation and harmonizing of Scrip- 
ture ? 

We do not name these points to discuss 
them, but only to show that the new sci- 
ence of ethics does not relieve itself of the 
old questions. In fact, it goes plump into 
thgm at the first step, and cannot get out 
of its cradle without fighting a battle and 
winning the ground on which the Liberal 
Theology stands. 

The strong points in this way of pre- 
senting the subject, and they are not af- 
fected at all by any questions of Liberal 
or Conservative theology, are the concep- 
tion of Christianity not as a dogma, tut 
as a social organization, and of its direct 
vital relation with Christ as revealed in 
Scripture and in Christian life. It may be 
that some persons will find the same diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between such a 
conception of the Kingdom of God and ~ 
the Christian Church as we have noted 
between Christian ethics and the ethical 
side of theology. These difficulties have 
been always recognized. By this time it 


be - 





should be seen how little they affect the 
substance of the case. 
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Through all this part of the book there 
is a noticeable silence as to the critical 
questions which come up in all treatises 
on philosophical ethics. As to many of 
these points the author’s position comes 
out incidentally in the discussion. As to 
others we are left in needless uncertainty; 
as, for example, as to the development of 
the idea of right in the human mind. We 
do not know whether Dr. Smyth stands 
with the natural intuitionalists or whether 
he would find that idea progressively de- 
veloped in ‘‘Christian consciousness” 
under the lead and inspiration of a divine 
process of revelation in the history of 
the world. The theory of evolution has 
at least no terrors for him. Implicitly it 
is assumed as the normal line of human 
development, tho no great prominence is 
given to it in the book, nor is it treated 
as a matter of any great philosophical 
significance, as in the form given to it by 
such writers as himself and Dr. McCosh, 
it decidedly is not. 

He has, however, read to good purpose 
the great authors of the evolutionary 
philosophy and ethics. The ‘‘ melancholy 
Jaques” was no more passed master in the 
art of *‘ sucking speculation from an egg” 
than he, and no one knows better how to 
practice the art on Mill, Spencer and 
Leslie Stephen, whom he despoils of 
many a good point, without once entang- 
ling himself with their philosophy. His 
doctrine of the relation of ideas and of 
morals to the objective order of the uni- 
verse shows the influence of Lotze. Pro- 
fessor T. H. Green is frequently quoted, 
and has evidently left a permanent im- 
pression on our author, particularly as re- 
gards his conception of moral character 
as developed in social relations. We have 
seen that point, however, developed with 
force and fullness by the little known and 
much understood Italian Rosmini. 

For theoretic science the portions of 
the work to which we have already 
adverted as containing the definition and 
delimitation of the subject and the discus- 
sion of the nature, contents, etc. of the 
Ghristian ideal will prove to have the 
most interest. The majority of readers will, 
nowever, find more which is to their lik- 
ing in the Second Part where are discussed 
the classification and practical bearings 
and application of ‘ Christian Duties,” 
It contains six chapters on Christian con 
science, duties toward self, toward others, 
toward God, the social problem and the 
Christian, moral, motive power. 

In all this there is much on which we 
should like tocomment. We have, how- 
ever, only space to advert to the author’s 
conclusions on the ethics of truth telling. 
This is a point which has already pro- 
voked some animadversion and will cer. 
tainly not make any lasting or healthy 
impression on the public conscience un- 
less it provokes more. Dr. Smyth’s view 
of the subject is much the same as that 
avowed by that sturdy old moralist Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, that where there is no 
right to know the truth, there can be no 
obligation to speak it 

The difficulty with this position is that 
it opens the way to so much and so great 
abuse. It places the decision in the hands 
of the interested party and subjects one 
who may have yielded once to a sin 
against truth, to the temptation to do so 
again in the defense of himself. With the 
examples of Holy Writ before us and 
with the all but universal agreement that 
truth must bend before the hard necessi- 
ties of war and of great public exigencies, 
it is impossible to maintaia with St. Au- 
gustine and Kant that there are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule. This point has been 
discussed again andagain. At the time 
of the Reformation the Roman Catho- 
lics among other baseless accusations 
brought this against Luther of trifling 
with truth and with vows. The uprising 
against the Jesuits in tbe seventeenth 
century turned the tables and put the 
Roman Catholics on the defensive. Their 
position since has not been much improved 
by the use in the direction of cunsciences of 
the casuistry of St. Alfonso de Liguori. The 
wodern discussion of this subject which is 
best known and whose authority will be 
most generally recognized is that which 
is embodied in the controversy between 
Charles Kingsley and John Henry New- 





man, and which led to the publication of 
the “* Apologia pro vita sud.” Dr. Smyth’s 
position is virtually that taken by New- 
man who writes: ‘Almost all authors, 
Catholic and Protestant, admit that where 
a just cause is present, there is some kind 
or other of verbal misleading which is not 
sin.” 

Dr. Smyth safeguards his position 
more strictly than Newman, and unless we 
are ready to take the extreme ground 
which Augustine took with great mis- 
giving, that all untruths are lies, and that 
there can be no just cause for untruth 
we shall have to hold with Dr. Smyth who 
beyond all question reduces the just cause 
to the lowest terms at all consistent with 
its existence at all. 

The real difference between his position 
and the common view is that the majority 
save thenzeives in a pinch with some 
kind of prevarication which they immedi- 
ately proceed to repeotcf or ¢xcuse on 
the ground of superior force or of invin- 
cible human infirmity. Dr. Smyth makes 
no concession to weakness and has 
no apology or defense for the untruth 
that must afterward be repented of. 
He says, truth always, where there exists 
a right to expect it. Never say the thing 
that is not, except of just cause and with 
the full consent of a good conscience 
toward God and map. 

We note alxoin this second part of the 
volume a particularly full and telling dis- 
cussion of the Christian ethics of the 
Social and Labor Problems. 

oO 


RECENT FICTION. 


An Earthly Paragon. By Eva Wilder 
McGlasson. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
We must speak of this story as one well 
worth reading for its sustained and striking 
picturesqueness of phraseology, if for noth- 
ing else. It is true that we are tired of 
these stories of “‘ storm and stress,’’ gener- 
ated in the raw atmosphere of “‘ dialect and 
dog fennel’; but this particular specimen 
is, in its way, an exception. The style sug- 
gests caper sauce and cummin seed, burr 
artichokes and horse-radish—that is, when 
it does not fizz like seltzer. The contrast 
between the author’s high-pressure diction 
and the commonplace characters of her 
story is certainly remarkable, and it is toa 
degree refreshing. Realism and romance 
are here hopelessly but agreeably confused. 
We recommend An Earthly Paragon to 
students of American fiction as probably 
the best example yet produced of what may 
be called the novel of phraseology. Itis an 
extreme efflorescence of artificiality in style 
applied to asubject which demanded the 
most perfect simplicity of treatment, and 
yet we are compelled to do honor to the 
author’s talent. The story is cleverly han- 
died, the realities of life and of local color 
are projected often with singular truthful- 
ness and power, and over it all shimmers 
and flickers and bubbles and palpitates and 
froths and steams and scintillates and cor- 
uscates the brightest, the nimblest and the 
most self-conscious mirage of diction ever 
evoked by a novelist. 

The Great Shadow, by A. Conan Doyle 
(New York, Harper & Brothers), is a pow- 
erful piece of story-telling. Mr. Doyle has 
the gift of description, and he knows how 
to make fiction seem reality. There isa 
battle-picture in this book which is one of 
the finest that we ever read. 

An Artist in Crime, by Rodrigues Otto- 
lengui (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.00), runs along the groove of sensational 
romance, It is such a story as one is ex- 
pected to read with a full draugbt of horror 
up one’s back. Stolen jewels, a murder and 
mystery do their part in making up the at- 
tractions. Asa detective story it is notice- 
ably good work. 

A Sister’s Sin, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.00), 
will please the admirers of Mrs. Cameron's 
other novels. It is just such a novel as she 
always writes, and the value of it may be 
guessed from its title. 

The Story of a Child, by Margaret Deland 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00), is 
a good story, by a writer who knows life 
and can sketch it with a free and strong 
hand. There is something finely dramatic 
in these beautifully printed pages. 

From. Dusk to Dawn, by Katherine Pear- 
son Woods (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
is one of a sort of books that we do not rate 
very highly. It pushes to a dangerous ex- 
treme theories that can but daze and dis- 
turb where they do not repel and disgust. 

A Stumble on the Threshold, by James 
Payn (New York, D. Appleton & Cv.), is au 





English novel lightly and brightly told, 0 | F.R.H.S. (New York: Frederick Warne 


trifle garrulous in places, but always with 
current enough to bear the readerov. The 
stumble was not a fatal one and what came 
of it the book stands ready to tell. 

The Doctor’s Dozen, by Evelyn Everett 
Green (Philadelphia, American Sunday- 
School Union, 90 cents), is of the average in- 
terest among books ofitsclass. It describes 
thestruggles of a dozen poor children left or- 
phans by the death of their father. It may 
be helpful reading to those who in better 
circumstances fancy themselves the most 
miserable of all God’s creatures, 

The Fortunes of Toby Trafford, by J. T. 
Trowbridge (Buston, Lee & Shepard, $1.25), 
is one of those simple, straightforward and 
always interesting stories which Mr. Trow- 
bridge has been so long and so successfully 
writings for boys. It is a healthful piece 
of fiction, lifelike, pleasing and good. 

A Princess of Fiji, by William Churchill 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co , $1.25), does 
not impress us with its art, nor is its story 
particularly attractive. The scenes are in 
the Fiji Islands a half century or more ago 
and the romance is a sentimental one with 
a faded tinge of reminiscent sadness on its 
pages. . 

Dr. Dodd's School, by James L. Ford 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), is a 
first-rate piece of work. It is a story of 
school life well written and full of genuine 
schoolboy spirit. The device for curing 
the evils of Dr. Dodd’s school is well de- 
veloped, and, in the story at least, worked 
like a charm. The book is beautifully 
printed and its illustrations are good. 

The Silent Sea, by Mrs. Alick Macleod, ap- 
pears as No. 728 of Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. It is a long and rather in- 


teresting story of English and Australian® 


life, somewhat padded and drawn out, but 
in the main well told and possessing con- 
siderable dramatic vigor in places. (Price, 
50 cts.) 

Schoolboy Days im Russia, by André 
Laurie, translated by Laura E. Kendall. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) We 
should think that this book would receive 
“a warm welcome from young readers, It 
is a story of a schoolboy’s adventures in 
Russia, and is brim full of odd scenes and 
strange situations. The illustrations are 
many and good. 

A Family Likeness, by KR. M. Croker 
(Philadelphia, J. B Lippincott Co., $1.00), is 
a novel of English and Indian life, chiefly 
the latter, by a writer who has a pictur- 
esque touch and who evidently enjoys tell- 
ing a story. The heats, the cools, the calms, 
the breezes of the Himalayas are well 
sketched, and the love currents ripple 
through many difficulties to the end. 

In Sunflower-Land. Stories of God's Own 
Country. By Roswell Martin Field. (Chi- 
cago: F. J. Schulte & Co. $1.25.) We have 
here fifteen short stories of the West. Some 
of them are very readable, others are not. In 
allof them there isa good deal of genuine 
life forcibly presented, and the humor is 
often good ; but a certain coarseness seems 
too often lagged in. The publishers have 
issued the book in good style. 

A Child of the Precinct, by Sarah Doud- 
ney (New York, A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
$1.50), is a story of the adventures, more or 
less interesting, to which changes of for- 
tune lead Essie Britton. The Precinct is 
one in the Strand, London, and in the end 
the heroine comes to a romantic experience. 
The book is illustrated, aud the printing 
and paper are all that could be desired. 

An American Nobleman. <A story of the 
Canaan Wilderness, by William Arm- 
strong. (Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co.) 
This story is told with energy, and its 
scenes, which are laid in the mountains of 
West Virginia, seem to be taken from Na- 
ture. As for the illustrations, they are 
almost humorously bad; the story would 
stand better alone. 

The Harvest of Yesterday. A Tale of the 
Sixteenth Century. (Boston: Bradley & 
Woodruff.) A rather heavy but interesting 
story of the early days of the Reformation, 
in which figure many historical personages. 

Adrift in a Great City, by M. KE. Win- 
chester (New York, Macmillan & Co., $1.50), 
is one of those stories in which poverty and 
iil-temper are softened by degrees into kind- 
ness and happiness, A boy, a dogand a 
servant girl are the active agents in bring- 
ing about thisresult. It is a good story. 

Kin-da-Show’s Wife. An Alaskan Story. 
By Mrs. Eugene 3S. Willard. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) This 
book is by a missionary who has spent 
some years in Alaska, where she was sent 
by the Home Missionary Board of the Pres- 
byterian Church of America. In the form of 
astory she gives a great deal of informa- 
tion touching the life of the natives, their 
manners, customs and spiritual needs. 

Where Duty Lics. By Silas K. Hocking, 





&Co. $1.75.) The form of this story is out 
of the usual lines, and the authur is gifted 
with unusual power in word painting. It 
is an English novel, but it takes ground of 
its own and possesses many elements of 
freshness, altho one feels all through it the 
influence or rather the suggestion of recent 
works like ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere.”’ 

Other Things Being Equal, by Emma 
Wolf (Chicago, A. C. Mc“ lurg & Co., $1.00), 
is not a very agreeable story, but it is fairly 
well written, and will doubtless find many 
interested readers. 

St. Dunstan’s Clock. By E, Ward. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co, $1.50.) This ex- 
cellent tale of 1660 has qualities of its own ; 
it is interesting and it is restful, it excites 
and it soothes. We do not place it high, 
and we do not even suggest its class. Those 
who have read it, however, and those who 
are yet to read it, will agree in calling it a 
very pleasing book. 


Broken Chords. By Mrs. George Mce- 
Clellan. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co, $1.25.) This is a long, dreary, hope- 


less novel. It is pleasant reading in spots: 
but its bulk is made up mostly of distress, 
which slowly trickles down to resignation 
and a flabby sentimentality. 

Axel Ebersen. By A. Laurie, (Philadel 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 31.50.) This is 
a handsome edition of André Laurie’s de- 
lightful story of school life at Upsala and 
what came ofit. The crisp, cold air of the 
far North of Europe fairly makes the pages 
sbiver while one turns them ; but the book 
is thoroughly engaging, and the illustra- 
tions are good. 

The Sieye of Norwich Castle. By M, 
M. Blake. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$150.) This story of early English history 
is modeled after Scott’s romaoces, and has 
not a little of their fascination. It is a 
well-balanced study of life and manners in 
the eleventh century. 

Marjorie’s Canadian Winter, by Agnes 
Maule Machar (Boston, D. Lothrop Co., 
$1.50), is a fresh and fa:cinating story for 
young people. The descriptions of the vig- 
orous spirit of the Canadians and of their 
winter snow sports are charmingly written. 
Mr. Henry Sandham’s illustrations add 
much to the attractiveness of the work. 

Sylvester Romaine, by Charles Peletreau. 
(St. Paul: The Price McGill Co.) Notwith- 
standing its air of amateurish uncertainty 
and, despite the queer make-up of the pages, 
this story has some points of interest, 
especially to the student of authorship. It 
suggests the wide difference between the 
literature of the trained book-writer and 
that of the tyru. 

Sybil Trevallian, by Lyndon (Mrs. 
Hughes), (New York, Ward & Drummond, 
$1.50),is an English novel to delight the 
hearts of those who like fiction done after 
the fashionable recipe. It is a love story 
written evenly, with nothing unusual in its 
make-up. A fairly average novel. - 

Buffeting, by Jeanette Pemberton (New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00), has a very 
appropriate title. It is a story of buffeting 
and being buffeted. The aim of the writer 
is well carried out, and in the end—but the 
reader will find out. 

Hermine’s Triumph. By Madame C. 
Calomb. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
This is a book to charm the young, and the 
older will find it pleasant reading. Her 
mine’s voyaging and adventures are de- 
lightfully told, accompanied by many ex- 
cellent illustrations by Vogel. 

The latest issue in the ‘‘ Unknown 
Library” series is Green Tea, by V. Schal- 
lenberger. (New York: Cassell Co, 50 cents.) 
It compares very well with form: r numbers 
of this bright series. 

Abow board, by William Chas. Metcalfe 
(New York, Thomas Whittaker, $1.50), is a 
stirring tale of adventure on the sea which 
boys will be deeply interested in. 

Cab and Caboose, by Kirk Munroe (New 
York, G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.25), Mr. Mun- 
roe has a happy way of teiling stories for 
boys. In this book he caters to the youth- 
fvl taste for railroad life and throws into 
his pages a considerable amount of adven- 
ture. Of course the train robber is not 
neglected. The book is illustrated. 

Lost in the Wilderness, by Lieut. T. P. H. 
Jayne (St. Paul, The Price McGill Co.), is a 
rather crude story of adventures with In- 
dians and the like in the wilderness of 
Southern California years ago, It is written 
for boys and many will find it entertaining. 

Baron Trump’s Marvellous Under- 
ground Journey, by Ingersoll Lockwood 
(Boston, Lee & Shepard, $2.00), is one of the 
best books for little folk that we have late- 
ly seen. Both the text and the illustrations 
sparkle with humor. Fun comes up on 
every page. 

Maggie Bradford’s Fair. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
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& Co., $1.25 ) Thisis a pretty little book for 
girls by the author of the ‘“‘ Bessie Books.” 
It is illustrated beautifully by W. St. John 
Harper. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s book The Girls and I 
comes to us from Macmillan & Co. It is 
bound in red and gold and illustrated. 

The admirers of Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
novels will be eager to read Mrs. Bligh just 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. ($1.00). Itisa 
characteristic piece of work which can be 
best described as Rhoda Broughtonish, 
which may be praise or blame. 


> . 





in our review of Miss Christina G. 
Rossetti’s devotional commentary upon the 
Apocalypse, The Face of the Deep, we took 
into account only the avowed purpose of 
the volume, reserving what may be thought 
by. many readers the most interesting 
feature of the work for further notice. 
This commentary is enriched with more 
than two hundred original poems, litanies, 
couplets, quatrains, sonnets and _ short 
poems running on two rhymes, like virelays, 
Most of these latter are composed of eleven 
lines ; occasionally, however, but a single 
rhyme isemployed. These remarkable re- 
ligious poems have the quaintness of Dr. 
Donne or the holy Hevbert, but more direct- 
ness than they. The verses have, bes'des, 
an intensity peculiar to their author, com- 
bined with rare deftness in poetic construc- 
tion. Miss Rossetti’s prose is poetry, but 
her poetry is never prose. Many of her 
verses, however unusual the measure, ought 
to be set to music. Such religious verse as 
this, for example, should sound in a church 
chorus ; 

* Jerusalem of fire 
And gold and pear! and gem. 
Saints flock to fillthy choir, 
Jerusalem. 


* Lo, thrones thou hast for them: 
Desirous, they desire 
Thy harp, thy diadem. 


“ Thy bridal white attire, 
A palm branch from thy stem : 
Thy holiness their hire, 
Jerusalem.” 


The aptness of Miss Rossetti’s verse adds 
special charm to this commentary, and 
there is no prophesying what passage of the 
Revelation will arouse the poet. One would 
expect, for example, that the fifth chapter 
would wake any Christian poet to song; but 
it is the fifth verse that rouses our singer to 
three several flights: ‘“And one of tke elders 
said unto me, Weep not ; behold the Lion of 
the tribe of Juda, the root of David hath 
prevailed to open the book and to loose the 
seven seals thereof.”” Upon this come first 
comments on the Christlikeness of this 
elder in thus becoming a son of consolation, 
and then the author sings: 
“T saw a Saint.—How canst tell that he 
Thou sawest was a Saint ¢ 
T saw one like to Christ so luminously 
By patient deeds of! ove his mortal taint 

Seemed made his groundwork for humility. 


** And when he marked me downcast utterly 
Where foul ] sat and faint, 
Then more than ever Christ-like kindled he; 
And welcomed me as I had been a saint 
Tenderly stooping low to comfort me. 


“Christ bade him ‘ Dothou likewise.’ 
fore he 
Waxed zealous to acquaint 
His soul with sin and sorrow, if so be 
He might retrieve some latent saint :— 

* Lo, I, with the child God hath given to me!” 
Then follow thoughts suggested by the 
term ‘ Lion of the Tribe of Juda’’ which 
brings to mind the terror inspired by the 
name, “‘ The lion hath roared, who will not 
fear ?” and then: 

* Lord, give me blessed fear 
And much more blessed love, 
That tearing I may love thee here 
And be Thy harmless dove : 


Where- 


“ Until Thou cast out fear 
Until Thou perfect love, 
Until Thou end mine exile here 

And fetch Thee home Thy dove.” 
And still further, after referring to the fact 
that Christ openeth and no man shutteth, 
the e comes one of her devout litanies and 
the following: 


“ Hope is the counterpoise of fear 

While night enthralls us here. 

Fear hath a startled eye that holds a tear 

Hope hath an upward glance, for dawn draws 
near. 

With sunshine and with cheer, 

Fear gazing earthward spies a bier : 

And sets herself to rear 

A lamentable tomb, whére leaves drop sere 

Bleaching to congruous skeletons austere ; 

Hope chants a funeral hymn so sweet and 
clear 

He seems true chanticleer 

Of resurrection and of all things dear 

In the oncoming, endless year. 


Fear ballasts hope, hepe buoys up fear 
And both befit us here.” 


ee _ 














Looking solely at the construction of this‘ 


verse, but for the juxtaposition of “‘ clear ”’ 
and “chanticleer,” this last would have 
been a wounderful illustration of the use 
of a single rhyme. Of the beautiful ard 
spiritual litanies with which the work 
abounds, we quote but one, that following 
the anthor’s comments on the ‘Seven 
Lamps of Fire,” which are the seven spirits 
of God : 
“O God, the Holy Ghost, Who art Light unto 
Thine elect, 
Evermore enlighten us. 
Thou who art Fire of Love, 
Evermore enkindle us. 
Thou who art Lord and Giver of Life. 
Evermore live in us. 
Thou who art Holiness, 
Evermore sanctify us. 
Thou who bestowest sevenfold Grace, 
Evermore replenish us. 
As the Wind is Thy Symbol, 
So forward our goings. 
As the Dove, 
So jaunch us heavenwards. 
As Water, 
So purify our spirits. 
AsaCloud, 
So abate our temptations. 
As Dew, 
“4 So revive our languor. 
As Fire, 
So purge our dross.” 
A merely cursory examination of this vol- 
ume will lead the reader to wish more 
strongly than ever that Miss Rossetti’s 
New York publishers, E. and J. Bb. Young 
& Co. would give to American readers a 
complete volume of her fervid and poetic 
religious verse. And yet, as the poems 
stand, their beauty is enhanced by the set- 
ting, and they are fortunate who first read 
them in their proper sequence with the ac- 
companying text. The following, for ex- 
ample, which must be our final quotation, 
tho beautiful in itself, becomes all the more 
expressive when we find it cloting the third 
chapter of the Revelation with its final 
words of promise to the seven churches and 
to him that overcometh : 


“Who sits with the Kingin His Throne ¢ 
slave but a Bride, 
With this King of all Greatness and Grace 
Who reigns not alone; 
His glory her glory, where glorjous she glows 
at his side 
Who sits with the King in Hig Tbrone. 


“She came from dim uttermost depths which 
no Angel hath known, 
Leviathan’s whirlpool and Dragon's domin- 
ion worldwide, 
From the frost or the fire to Paradisaical zone. 


Nota 


“Lo, sheis fair as a dove, silvery, golden, dove- 
eyed ; 
Lo, Dragon laments and Death laments, for 
their prey is flown; 
She dwells in the Vision of Peace and her 
peace sball abide 
Who sits with the King in His Throne.” 


We mention under the head of good 
books worthy of more notice Sermons on 
Subjects connected with the Ola Testament. 
By S. R. Driver, D.D , Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. (Charles Scr ibner’s Sons, 
New York. 41.75.) Professor Drver’s posi- 
tion and reputation give this collection of 
sermons unusual interest. They turn 
mainly on the burning points of biblical 
interpretation, which the author handles 
with abi'ity and unreserved candor. We 
hame among them the opening sermon, 
“Evolution compatible with Faith,’ and 
the Vth, VIth, and VIIth, on ‘The 
Hebrew Prophets,” ‘‘ The Voice of God in 
the Old Testament,” and “Inspiration.” 
The Galilean; or, Jesus the World’s 
Savior is a collection of sermons very dif- 
fereut in character and in purpose from 
those last. named, by the Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, D.D., of the Temple, Boston. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.50.) The 
sermons are wholly practical in aim, and 
display Dr. Lorimer’s well-known powers 
of eloquent portrayal and pungent applica- 
tion. Baccalaureate and Other Ser- 
mons and Addresses. By Edward Allen 
Tanner, D.D., Late President of Illinois 
College. (Fleming H. Reveil Company, 
New York. $1.50.) This is an interesting 
collection of the sermons and addresses of 
the late President of Illinois College, at 
Jacksonville, in that State. After some 
eleven years of efficient service he died in 
his presidential charge of the institution 
where he had previously served as student 
and professor, and where among his prede- 
cessors in office he reckoned the late Dr. J. 
M. Sturtevant. This volume contains the 
entire series of President Tanner’s Bacca- 
laureate addresses, with “sixteen other 
selected addresses. They show the earnest, 
alert and Christian character of the 








man, and his ability to deal with 
popular subjects and current ques- 
tions in a popular way. They abound 


in appropriate illustrations and make the 
inspression of a preacher whose personal in- 
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personality must have been most attractive, 
especially to the young students with whom 
he was associated. The most recent 
number in the ‘Preachers of the Age” 
series is Children of God and other Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. E. A. Stuart, Vicar of 
St. James’s, Holloway. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 41.25.) A collection of 
brilliant, dramatic and effective sermons by 
one of the rising preachers in the English 
Established Church. VolumelII of The 
Acts of the Apostles, by G. T. Stokes, D.D., 
in ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible” under the gen- 
eral editorial direction of W. Robertson 
Nicoll has just been published in this coun. 
try by A. C. Armstrong & Son. (New York, 
$1.50.) We have already noticed Volume I 
of Dr. Stokes’s Commentary. The present 
volume completes the Book of the Acts. 


The Newly-Recovered Gospel of St. Peter, 
with a Full Account of the Same. By 
J. Rendel Harris, Fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (James Pott & Co., 
New York. 50 cents.) The careful read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT will hardly 
need to be apprised of the discovery of this 
Gospel attributed to St Peter. They will 
none the less welcome this clear, popular 
and scholarly résumé of the facts of the dis- 
covery of what was known of the apocry- 
phal Gospel, of its character and its transla- 
tion by so accomplished a scholar as Prof, 
J. Rendel Harris, who has added much to 
what was previously known on the subject. 
The part of the find at Akhmim which bore 
on it the recovered fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter, came near suffering a final loss and 
lay unrecognized some fourteen months, 
through the indifference of the French 
savants, who cared nothing for religious 
matters, did not realize what they had 
found, and supposed that the important 
thing in it was a treatise on Greek arithme- 
tic which at once arrested their attention. 
Professor Harris does not consider this 
find as important as the revolutionary 
discovery of Tatian’s ‘“ Diatesseron.” It 
is,however, important enough to draw from 
him the note of surprise, ‘‘ We may expect 
anything, in the world of Christian let- 
ters, after such an astonishing discov- 
ery.” The striking point in the dis- 
covered document is not its heretical 
Docetism, but the evidence it furnishes 
that the Gospel of John was in use in the 
last half of thesecond century, and again its 
probable references to the Revelation. This 
Gospel of Peter was in use and condemned as 
heretical as early as A.p. 190. Its refer- 
ences to the Gospel of John and citations 
from it simply puts an end to the long con- 
troversy as to the authorship of that Gospel 
if they do not give it the strongest posi- 
tion of the four. Professor Harris’s 
brochure is prepared for general read 
ers and is free from technical criticism. 
It is classic in its simplicity. General read- 
ers will get from it the best possible con- 
ception of the line and principles of schol- 
arly procedure in endeavoring to piece to- 
gether the fragments of knowledge intoa 
whole. Professor Harris gives in a nut- 
shell the history of the discovery, what was 
known previously of the existence of such 
a pseudo-Gospel, the sources of it, the trans- 
lation of the recovered fragment and its 
probable value for biblical criticism. This 
and the recovery of Tatian’s Diatesseron 
are achievements of modern scholarship 
which lay the whole Christian world under 
obligation. 








The Story of the Atluntic Telegraph. By 
Henry M. Field. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 43.00.) Noone who reads this 
volume will grudge the editor the four 
hundred octavo pages he has devoted to the 
subject. That it has the fascination of ro- 
mance when the highest strain is on, ex- 
plains but a part of the secret of its spell. 
It is the story of the struggle of man against 
Nature on her most untamed field, and 
where the chances seemed a thousand to 
one against him. We who look back nearly 
thirty years to the successful landing of the 
cable in 1866, with all the vast and number- 
less changes in the life and business of the 
world that have grown out of that achieve- 
ment, will probably read the story with 
more absorbing interest and intelligent 
interpretation of its significance than 
would have been at all possible at the time. 
Dr. Field is as happily endowed by Provi- 
dence for the task of the editor as his 
brother was for his task. He begins with a 
little physical geography and passes rapidly 
over the previous attempts of Mr. F. W. 
Gisborne and others, to show that to Cyrus 
W. Field belongs the merit of the first dis- 
tinct project of a telegraphic cable across 
the Atlantic. The story of the cable of 
1858 is one of grand endeavor and heroic 
constancy never surpassed and only equaled 





by the subsequent acbievements which 











ended in the final landing of the great cable 
of 1866, and the recovery from the sea and 
completion of the cable lost in the Atlantic 
the previous year. Among the points of 
minor interest in the book we note the 
abundant and conclusive evidence intro- 
duced to silence doubters who bave been 
disposed to deny that the cable of 1858 ever 
worked at all. Dr. Field is a generous au- 
thor who distributes praise where it be- 
longs. His book is a happy commemora- 
tion of men whose part in this great achieve- 
ment should not be forgotten, particularly 
the names of Peter Cooper, Marshall 0. 
Roberts, Moses Taylor, and Mr. Chandler 
White. The best thing we can say of Dr. 
Field’s book, and it is the best he could ask, 
is that it is worthy of the subject, both in 
the large and in the fullness and accuracy 
of details. 


We have received from the Department of 
State at Washington a handsome mono- 
graph prepared, under the direction of the 
Department, by Mr. Gaillard Hunt, on The 
Seal of the United States. How it was De- 
veloped and Adopted It appears thata 
committee, whose work proved abortive, 
was chosen immediately after the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been read, July 
4th, 1776, to prepare a device for the United 
States Seal. That committee was composed 
of Dr. Franklin, John Adams and Mr. Jef- 
ferson. They reported in August following, 
but their design, which may be seen in this 
monograph, reproduced from a drawing by 
Benj. J. Lossing, was not adopted. The 
first was followed by asecond abortive com- 
mittee. The history is traced on until we 
catch sight of the design fivally adopted 
in that presented by Charles Tomson, Secre- 
tary of Congress. We come nearer in “ Mr. 
Barton’s improvement on the Secretary’s 
device,’’ tho the legend proposed by Barton 
was omitted. The seal was finally adopted 
June 20th, 1782. William Barton was a 
citizen of Philadelphia, and his aid in the 
matter was invited by the committee. The 
motts E pluribus unum was familiar to 
the colonies as that of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The reverse of the seal was in- 
tended to carry two distinct and different 
mottoes—one an adaptation from the Hneid 
Book 9, line 625, Audacthus annue ceptis, 
which has become annuit captis, and the 
second from the Georgies I, 40, Magnus ab in- 
tegro seclorum nscitur ordo,which became’ 
novus ordo seclorum. It was intended that 
these should be read as two, and not as they 
commonly are as one: “The new order of 
the world favors our undertaking.” The 
only changes made since in the seal have 
related to minor details of execution. The 
legal custodian of the seal is the Secretary 
of State. The circumstances under which it 
is used and the manner of application are 
described in the monograph. The illustra- 
tions were drawn from the original designs 
by Mr. Walter Manton, who is connected 
with the department. 


The Old English Dramatists, By James 
Russell Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston and New York. $1.25.) 
The six Lectures which compose this vol- 
ume were published, last year, in Harper’s 
Magazine. They were prepared in 1887, and 
read at the Lowell Institute, in Boston. 
They were rapidly written, and much was 
added extemporaneously in the delivery. 
But some men do no ragged? work at: what- 
ever pace they move. Mr. Lowell was one 
of them. His criticism in these lectures 
has the freshness which belongs only to the 
unpremeditated efforts of a splendidly 
equipped and competent mind. Some of 
the lectures, particularly the earlier ones, 
sparkle with wit or glow with humor, while 
behind them all is felt the strong and gra 
cious presence of the genius which is re- 
quired to inspire criticism with authority. 
At a time when such a clatter has been 
raised about Shakespeare nothing healthier 
can be offered to the reading public than 
these brief lectures on the dramatists 
among whom Shakespeare lived and 
wrought. Mr. Lowell’s appreciation of 
them is, on the whole, surprisingly keen. 
But the higher this group of associate 
dramatists rises, the higher Shakespeare in 
the dominance of his supreme genius. The 
Lectures are all the better for being on 
rather out-of-the-way subjects, not on Ben 
Jonson and Spencer, but on Marlowe, Web- 
ster, Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger and Ford and that company of 
Bohemians, as Mr. Lowell calls them, who 
played around the greatest Bohemian of 
them all, Will Shakespeare. The Lectures 
are stored with rare plums, which no one 
could regale his readers with whose reading 
was less wide than Mr. Lowell’s, or whose 
memory was less retentive. 


What Shall the Harvest be? A National 
Sermon; or, a Sertes of Plain Talks to the 





Colored People of America on their Prob- 
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lems. By the Rav. J. W. E. Bowen, Po.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York.) We wish all 
our preaching were aimed at its mark as 
definitely as the sermons in this volume 
are. They are earnest, intelligent and 
emiuently judicious addresses to the col- 
ored people of the country. The author is 
a colored alumus of the New Orleans Uni- 
versity, agraduate in (Cheology of the Bos- 
ton University, where he also won the degree 
of Ph D. The proceeds of this volume are 
dedicated in advance to Gilbert: Academy 
acd Agricultural College, at Winsted, 
Louisiana. The work done at this institu- 
tion with some account of its founder, its 
history and its graduates is given to the 
publicin a volume entitled Gilbert Academy 
and Agricultural College, Winsted Louisi- 
ana, Sketches and Incidents. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York). The volume opens with 
asketch of William L. Gilbert, of Winsted, 
Coun., whose generous legacy and gifts 
make the institution at Winsted a solid 
reality. This is followed with a kind of 
history of the college as seen in the lives 
and work of men connected with it. These 
biographic sketches of educated colored 
mea in the South are replete with interest ; 
in fact, they make the liveliest kind of 
reading. From a serious point of view they 
show past all doubt the line on which work 
ia the South is to be done. Both these publi- 
cations have aspecial point bearing on the 
Co'lege at Winsted, Louisiana, in whose be- 
half they are published. The two books 
together cost $30). They are worth the 
price in themselves and for the impression 
they make of the magnitude and success of 
the Christian work of education now going 
on for the redemption of the South. 


Scriptures Hebrew and Christian. Ar- 
ranged and Edited as an Introduction to 
the Study of the Bible. By Edward T. Bart- 
lett, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Episco- 
pul Divinity School, Philadelvhia,and John 
P. Peters, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and assist- 
ant Rector in St. Michael’s in this city. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. Three vols, pub- 
lished. #2.00 per vol.) The volume before 
us is the third of this higbly useful intro- 
ductory work. It is intended to be used as 
a version of the Scriptures for young read- 
ers. This end is held steadily in view, and 
tho the Bible words are strictly adhered to 
in the retelling of the Bible story the work 
is done ip such a way as to make the Bible 
a simple commentary on itself. The work 
is both devout and scholarly. The Bible 
text is never capriciously broken up, but 
enly so far as is necessary to make the nar- 
rative consecutive, consistent and intel- 
ligible. The remarks made by us on Vol. I, 
when it appeyred several years ago, will 
hold of the present, which takes up the 
early period of New Testament history, be- 
ginning with the three synoptical Gospels 
(John 48 belonging toa later period, is not 
included), he Acts, the Pauline Epis- 
tles, Hebrews, James, First Peter, First 
John and Portio+s of the Revelation. This 
hook will bear stroug commendation. 


The Story of Sicily, Phantcian, Greek 
and Roman. By Edward A. Freeman. 
(G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York aud Lon- 
don. 1.50.) We have noticed at length the 
late Professor Freeman’s large ‘“‘ History of 
Sicily.” Of this brief volume nothing more 
nee’ be suid by us to our readers than that 
it is wholly from the pen of Professor Free- 
man. More, however, is told ia the preface 
and that of a very interesting character. 
We find there something like the story of 
the book, the lamented author's agreement 
to contribuce this number to the “ Story of 
the Nations Series,”’ his beginning to fulfill 
his promise on the basis of his favorite say- 
ing that ‘in order to write a small history 
you must first write a large one”? Having 
completed his three larger volumes down to 
the Athenian siege and the tyranny of 
Dionysius, he set to work on the smaller, 
and completed the present volume to 
the end of the Roman dominion. It was 
his intention to add a second volume, be- 
ginuing with the Saracens, aud extendiog 
down to the absorption of Sicily in the 
present kingdom of Italy. 


Garden Design and Architect’s Gardens. 
By W. Robinson, F.U.S. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sous, New York. $2.00.) 
This charmiog volume contains two re- 
views “to show by example from British 
gardens,” that clipping and aligning trees 
to make them “‘ harmonize” with architec- 
ture is barbarous, needless and inartistic.’’ 
The keynote is struck in the first line of the 
preface where we read: ‘The one English 
thing that has touched the heart of the 
world is the Eoylish garden.”? The author 
writes with a sharp but entertaining pen 
against the reviving love of geometrical 
gardening 22d the tendency to pass the de- 

Velopmeut oi grouads over into the bands 


trained gardeners. The proof offered lies 
not only in the text, but even more con- 
vincingly in the numerous and particularly 
effective photographs of many of the finest, 
best-developed and best-kept English places. 
The Three Grandmothers; or, Rainy 
Day Stories. By Sarah E. Heald. (Sunshine 
Publishing Comvany, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
A sheaf of right bright and pleasing stories 
for children is bound up in this handsomely 
made book. The stories are in many differ- 
ent keys and run on subjects young people 
love to hear about, the brave deeds of their 
grandsires leng ago, fairy tales, animals, 
ard other boys and girls. They are sure to 
keep the youngsters awake. 


»s 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. BLACKMORE has been writing a new 
novel, ‘‘ Pearlycress,’”’ to be published asa 
serial in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


..A prize of $500 is offered for the best 
drama on the life and career of Oliver 
Cromwell sent to the Boston Common- 
wealth during the year 1893. 





...-Among the multitude of new educa- 
tional periodicals should be noted The 
New Education, edited by W. N. and E. 
L. Hailman (Simpson & Co New York, 
publishers), and furnishing suggestions for 
the kindergarten, for object teaching, 
sloyd, manual training, and child nurture 
generally. 


.. The New York Genealogical and Bto- 
grapiteal Record for January contains, 
amoung otber articles, ‘‘ Records of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church of the City of New 
York, Baptisms,’’ ‘Some Fishkill Inscrip- 
tions,’ a list of ‘‘ Weddings at St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel from 1615-1625,” and ‘ Gene- 
alogy of the Verplanck Family.” 


..An authorized translation of all the 
second volume of Ten Brink’s “ Geschichte 
der Englischen Literatur,” that had ap- 
peared before the author’s death, is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. The translation, 
by Dr. Wm. Clarke Robinson, has the bene 
fit of Professor Ten Brink’s critical revi- 
sion. 


....The second Heft ot Vol. 1X of Har- 
nack and Gebhardt’s series of ‘‘ Texte und 
Untersuchunduen zur Geschichte der all- 
christlichen Literatur” contains that most 
noteworthy of modern literary finds in the 
department of Biblical Literature, the 
fragments of the Gospeland the Apocalypse 
of Peter, recently discovered in Egypt. 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig, is the publisher. 


....[t has been reported that The New 
York Ledger has relinquished its attempt 
to provide a good quality of literary matter 
for its readers. This statement hardly 
seems to be true, judging by the contribu- 
tors to late issues, and by what is promised 
for the future, a new serial story by Mrs. 
Barr, among other things, and it is flatly 
denied by the editors and publishers of the 
Ledger. 


The University Library of Leipzig has 
been enriched by the gift of a large collec- 
tion of autographs, willed by Georg Kest- 
ner, who recently died in Dresden. The 
collection is so complete that almost every 
men or woman of prominence since 
the middle of the eighteenth century is 
here found represented. The collection is 
accompanied by a large number of pictures, 
medallions, ete. 

..At the end of November a new library, 
embracing some 200,000 works, chiefly of 
references, was opened in the Vatican to 
the students and specialists at work*°in 
Archiv or Chief Library. The funds for its 
establishment were furnished by various 
convregations and societies of the Caurch. 
At the opening, addresses were made by 
prominent cardinals in which the liberal 
policy of the present Pope in opening the 
libraries of the Vatican to scholarly re- 
search received the merited recognition. 

....Blue and Gray is a new magazine 
issued by ‘The Patriotic Publishing 
Society,” Philadelphia, Benj. R. Daven- 
port, President, and devoted to patriotism, 
a united co ntry, and to a union of inter- 
ests and pride in those who wore the blue 
and gray. “ We will not publish anything 
of a controversial or partisan nature ”’ is the 
positive assurance of its opening editorial 
article It appeals to North and South 


ries its patriotism to such an extreme as to 
echo the ante-bellum cry ‘“‘My country, 
right or wrong.”’ 


...-The sudden death of Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, well known as the editor of The 





Magaztne of American History, occurred 
just as the new year began. Mrs. Lamb’s 


equally for support and sympathy, and car- j ¢ 





of architects rather than of competent career as author and editor was long, indus- 


trious and successful. In national and 
local history her researches were tireless 
and her knowledge was wide. Her monu- 
ment in that department of work is her 
“History of the City of New York,” which 
occupied her many years in completion— 
and which, as Mrs. Lamb once told the 
writer of this paragraph, she wrote three 
times from beginning to end before she was 
willing to send it to press. The Magazine 
of American History largely owes its suc- 
cess to her judgment and enterprise. Mrs. 
Lamb was a member of many learned sogie- 
ties, historical and others. She died “iu 
harness,’”’ busy with her work, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age. 


--In view of the recent rededication of 
the Castle Church, often called Thesen- 
Kirche, in Wittenberg, the question why 
Luther wrote just ninety-five theses, no 
more and no less, is naturally one of great 
interest. Historical research had not 
troubled itself about this question until 1889, 
when the well-known specialist, Professor 
Dr. Tschackert, then in Kinigsberg, but 
now in Giéttingen, published an article in 
the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(1889, p. 859 sqq.) in which a satisfactory an- 
swer is given in the premises, Tschackert 
had found in the City Library of Kinigs- 
berg a copy of Instructions from the fa- 
mous Poliander Library, intended to teach 
the sellers of indulgences how to proceed in 
their business, The ‘Instructions were 
published by the authority of Archbishop 
Albrecht, of Mayence, and bear his signe- 
ture. These, which bear the title “ Instruc- 
tio summaria pro sub-commissartis,” con- 
tain ninety-four propositions in com- 
mendation of the indulgences. Luther had 
read these Instructions, and in his fiery 
letter of October 31st, 1517, addressed to the 
Archbishop, he demands their recall and the 
substitution of another form of preaching 
(aliam preedicandi formam). In view, of 
these ninety-feur propositions Luther pre- 
pared his ninety-five. In many of his theses 


the claims of the corresnonding proposition 
in the Instructions are flatly contradicted. 
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femmens. 
lated te ‘the Fo rth German Edition by 
the Rev. J. A. Paterson, M°A. . In tw 
volumes, Watmeen pp. x, t35." "Velume II. 
Se, eee 
The Humor of France. Selected and Translated 
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INVESTMENT NOTES. 


In our general remarks under this title 
we have briefly discussed investments in 
mortgages upon farm and city property. 
The most important single field for invest- 
ment is, however, the bonds of our rail- 
ways. Railway mortgages issued by 
American companies amount to more than 
four thousand millions of dollars, an ag- 
gregate so large that the mind cannot 
grasp its meaning. As it is pot proposed 
to analyze the credit of any particular 
road, our present column can take ac- 
count only of certain general features. 

Some railway bonds are payable in gold 
and some in currency. Of course on an 
even basis a bond with a gold clause is 
preferable—for European investors par- 
ticularly, as such a clause defines the 
kind of payment. Yet the importance of 
that clause may be overestimated. The 
bonds of some railways, which are well 
thought of and sell at good prices, 
are payable in currency—the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy mortgages are 
examples. The reason is that the Bur- 
lington’s credit for honesty and ability is 
high enough to put financial juggling out 
of the question. But even tho a mortgage 
may be made payable in gold on its face, 
it is possible that the railway, under a 
general depression of business, brought 
on by the -unwise coinage of silver, may 
not be able to fulfill that contract. If 
the United States should get its currency 
on a silver basis, and the railway be com- 
pelled to receive its revenues in depre- 
ciated silver, the company might be un- 
able to pay gold if at a high premium. 
We can see how this would work by 
glancing at the report of the Atchison 
system. That company owns a line of 
railway into Mexico; after including the 
earnings of the Mexican line in its ac- 
counts to get at the real profits, it deducts 
the discount on Mexican silver, in which 
the receipts are paid. All this is only an- 
other way of saying that all business in 
the United States is bound up togeth- 





er, and must stand or fall in 
prosperity or adversity together. Ex- 
cept in cases of financial strength, 


a railway bond with a gold clause might 
have to be paid in currency, no matter 
how good the intention. In short, our 
silver policy is a menace to every business 
man and every investor. 

Then another thing should be remem- 
bered. All business in the United States 
—including the business of transportation 
—is more speculative than similar indus- 
tries in Europe. The word ‘ speculative” 
is used in a good sense, as meaning more 
uncertainty and more fluctuations in 
profits than is found abroad, This must 
always be so in a country comparatively 
new, where trade is making great progress 
but altering its line of march in accord- 
ance with new discoveries. Values are 
more variable in Africaand South Amer- 
ica than in the United States for the same 
reason. Anold mine may fall in value as 
new mines of greater richness are discov- 
ered. Farms in New England (and indeed 
in all States east of the Mississippi) have 
been falling in value because virgin soil 
in States west of that river has been culti- 
vated in increasing quantities and with that 
cheappess which may not last but which 
is very destructive to old farms requiring 
fertilizers, etc., low values in older States 
must continue until all the available new 
land is taken up, and until more expensive 
farming at the West becomes a necessity. 
The remark applies now to land in Illinois 
and Indiana, as it used to apply only to 
farms near the Atlantic seaboard. What 
we find in farms we ought to expect to 
tind in railways and in railway bonds; 
and we do. Fluctuations in farm values 
and in farm products make railroad traftic 
and profits fluctuating also, tho to a less 
degree ; for railroads are managed by our 
brightest men, who -anticipate changes, 
and who conform their business quickly 
to such changes when they occur, to an 
extent which slow-moving agriculture has 
no conception of and, indeed, from its 
nature, cannot easily and quickly conform 
to. Older railroads with established traf- 
fic afford the best chance for stability; for 





—a fact which accounts for the compara- 
tively high quotations bid for high-class 
railroad bonds. Such bonds cannot gen- 
erally be bought to yie'd over 4 or perhaps 
44%. Of course there are bonds of rail- 
ways forsale yielding more than that rate 
of interest ; and some of such bonds are as 
safe as those of older roads, but without 
their reputation, Those who know rail- 
road properties well can pick out the good 
from the bad bonds yielding over 57, but 
the ordinary investor cannot do it. 

One more caution should not be 
omitted. There was a time when any- 
thing calling itself a ‘‘ bond,” was eagerly 
bought by the small capitalists. Tho this 
is not now true to the same extent, yet 
many to-day are inclined to place too 
much confidence upon the strong legal 
language used in mortgages. It is not an 
unknown thing in Wall Street for a 
woman or a man unused to investment to 
choose a particular bond because it hap- 
pens to be handsomely printed or embel- 
lished with engravings of locomotives and 
cars, perhaps in several different colors, 
black, green and red. One who may 
smile at such folly, may himself be con- 
tent with a bond because of its binding 
force upon the company, forgetting that 
bonds are good only when the company 
itself is good. You cannot draw blood 
from a post, neither can you get face 
value from a railway whose earnings are 
poor, even tho every foreclosure right is 
carefully guarded in the mortgage. Rail- 
roads cost much money, and the property 
cannot be used for any other purpose than 
transportation ; differing in this respect 
from houses with mortgages, which can 
be sold to some one else if the owner de- 
faults. A railroad is valuable only for 
transportation, and its bonds are good 
only when it is successful in earning a 
profit through the carriage of persons and 
freight. Yet when all is said, it is fair to 
say that capitalists regard railroad bonds 
(when carefully selected) as one of the 
very best forms of investment. 


A. A. LOW. 


THE death of Mr. A. A. Low, at his res- 
idence in Brooklyn on Saturday morning 
last, was a great surprise to his family 
and numerous friends. He had been ill 
for some days, and his physicians said 
that he was out of danger. That news 
gave great: satisfaction in all quarters, 
and his unexpected death on Saturday, as 
stated, was a stunning blow to his fam- 
ily, to the people of Brooklyn, and also to 
his numerous business friends and others 
in New York and elsewhere. 

Mr, Low was one of the ablest and best- 
known citizens in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and his fame asa merchant extended 
over the whole country, and also over all 
the great business centers in Europe. He 
was connected officially with a large 
number of the best and most popular cor- 
porations in New York and Brooklyn, 
where he stood very high with all 
his associates. His name gave insti- 
tutions popularity and a good stand- 
ing among conservative business men. 
Those who invested money in the insti- 
tutions with which Mr. Low was con- 
nected were almost sure of good results, 
and we know of no occasion when any 
among such men were ever disappointed, 
Mr. Low was connected with the Conti- 
nental Fire Insurance of New York, at its 
organization more than a quarter of a 
century ago, and at the time of his death 
he was the largest stockholder in 
that prosperous corporation. He was a 
director of the Company from the begin- 
ning down to a late period, when on ac- 
count of bis impaired hearing he felt it to 
be his duty to resign, giving place to 
his son Mr. William G. Low—who is now 
one of its directors. While connected with 
the Continental his services and wise 
counsels were highly appreciated. He not 
only gave toit his time and best attention, 
but he also gave it an immense business, 
Mr. Low was popular with the people gen- 
erally as an amiable, upright and worthy 
citizen. For many years, in his early 
career, he was an extensive importer and 
dealer in China goods, embracing teas, 








which acquaintance continued until the 
time of his death, Mr. Low was a large 
holder of real estate situated in the best 
localities in Brooklyn—nearly all of it be- 
ing in the vicinity of the City Hall. Mr. 
Low’s influence in New York in commer- 
cial circles was very great. He was early 
connected, as President, with the Chamber 
of Commerce, and at the time of his death 
he was its senior Vice President. It has 
been a common remark among its mem- 
bers that Mr. Low was the ablest president 
that great institution ever had. 

Mr. Low often took part as a speaker on 
public occasions where matters relating 
to the interests of the State and nation, 
to finance and other important business 
matters were discussed. He was always 
listened to with marked attention. His 
opinion on most questions, generally 
had more influence than that of any other 
person. 

During the Civil War Mr. Low’s loyalty 
and patriotism were greatly appreciated. 
He was a very active member of the Union 
Defense Committee, and did good work 
for that cause. He gave his time, influ- 
ence and money in assisting a great 
Sanitary Fair, which resulted in the 
raising of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Low made a great 
speech in 1863, when the ‘‘ Alabama” 
was ravaging the ocean. He urged the 
Government to capture that vessel and 
hold Great Britain responsible for its 
depredations and its destruction of our 
American shipping. In 1867 Mr. Low 
with his family sailed for San Francisco 
and went from there to China. On his 
return from his visit abroad he was ten- 
dered a banquet by the representative 
business men of New York. Of late he 
was President of the Board of Trustees of 
the Packer Institute, of the Brooklyn 
Library, and the Long Island Historical 
Society, and was actively identified with a 
large number of other charitable and 
philanthropic institutions, A special 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
was held on Monday last, at which appro- 
priate action was taken in regard to Mr. 
Low’s death. Mr. Low leaves four child- 
ren, one of whom is the Hon. Seth Low, 
the popular President of Columbia Col- 
lege. 
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WILSON G. HUNT. 


THE recent death of Mr. Wilson G. 
Hunt—one of the most prominent men in 
business circles in New York for more 
than half a century—is spoken of re- 
gretfully by a very large circle of inti- 
mate friends. During the earlier part of 
Mr. Hunt’s business life and for a period 
of twenty-five years or more hewas ex- 
tensively engaged in the Cloth busi- 
ness. His spacious establishment was 
located in Maiden Lane, and it was known 
to the trade in all sections of the country 
as one of the strongest and most reliable 
concerns in New York. The writer first 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Hunt dur- 
ing that early period of his mercantile 
career, which acquaintance continued : to 
the time of his death. We were associ- 
ated with him in establishing the Metro- 
politan’ Bank (which was the first 
institution that received on de- 
posit uncurrent money), in the director- 
ship of the same, during the early 
part of its history; and we were also asso- 
ciated with him as one of the original in- 
corporators in the organization and di- 
rectorship, thereafter, of the Continental 
Fire Insurance Company. In those in- 
timate relations for many years we were 
more and more impressed with Mr. Hunt’s 
integrity and great financial ability. He 
was always a conservative,and in his coun- 
sels he always favored what he called a 
“rock bottom ” business. 

When, a dozen years ago, he retired 
from active business with a hand- 
some fortune, his valuable services 
and counsels were in great demand by 
some of the largest corporations in the 
city. He was soon officially connected 
with several of them, and was greatly 
respected and beloved by all his associ- 
ates. 

He was one of the incorporators and 











he was also a Director of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Co., in both of which he was a large stock- 
holder. He was also identified with the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road as a Director. 

The last years of Mr. Hunt’s life were 
spent very quietly. He usually visited 
Wall Street,for a few hours,daily in pleas- 
ant weather,calling upon the great institu- 
tions with which he was connected, either 
asa director, trustee or stockholder, and 
in each case he held all those important 
relations. Onthe whole, Mr. Hunt can be 
spoken of by every one as a model business 
man, one of spotless character, and a genial 
friend—worthy of all trust, and the re- 
spect of all who knew him. He will long 
be missed in business circles and by the 
great and prosperous corporations with 
which he was connected and also by 
the numerous patrons of the United States 
Hotel in Saratoga, where he has been a 
constant summer visitor for a score of 
years or more. 

+> 


MONETARY AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE business year of 1893 was ushered 
in with bright prospects of prosperity 
thoughout the country, but not without 
some elements of uncertainty which 
operate to make the commercial world 
conservative in its dealings until some of 
these doubtful factors are removed. The 
volume of general business has seldom, if 
ever, been greater than it is at present ; 
and for this reason business men feel little 
apprehension because of the probability 
that the distribution of goods will show a 
falling off on account of the crops in 1892 
being somewhat smaller than those of 1891. 
The report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for January shows that the wheat 
crop is slightly above an average one in 
yield, and in volume has been exceeded 
only in 1891, 1884 and 1882, tho the crops 
of 1889 and 1880 were only slightly small- 
er. The crop area as estimated is 38,554,- 
439 acres; product, 515,949,000 bushels ; 
value, $822,111,881. In the revision of 
acreage the principal changes are made 
in some States in which tlie decline of the 
past twelve years has boen heavier than 
reported. There has also been a consid- 
erable enlargement of breadth the past 
year in a number of Western States. The 
rate of yield of wheat is 13.4 bushels per 
acre. The average value per bushel is 
62.4 cents, which is the lowest average 
value ever reported, that of 1884 being 
64.5 cents and that of 1887, 68.1 cents. 
The average of the crop of 1891 was 83.9 
cents. The corn crop is short, being ex- 
ceeded in quantity seven times in the 
past ten years ; but the yield is slightly 
larger than in 1883, 1887 and 1890. Its 
average yield, 23.1 bushels per acre, has 
been exceeded six times in ten years, 
Area of corn is much reduced, the de- 
crease being largely in what are known as 
‘‘surplus” States. There has been an in- 
crease in corn acreage in the Atlantic 
States, throughout the cotton belt and in 
some parts of the Ohio and Missouri val- 
leys. The breadth of corn plarted is 
estimated at 70,626,658 acres ; the product, 
1,626,464,000 bushels ; value, $642, 146,630, 
averaging 39.3 cents per bushel. In most 
branches of trade production will be so 
regulated that the influence of smaller 
crops will not be seriously felt in de- 
creased profits. 

Within a few weeks the year’s business 
will get fairly under way. In the mean- 
time there is a feeling of hesitation in 
in some branches of manufacture be- 
cause of the smalless of new orders; but 
this does not apply to textile industries in 
which the extraordinarily large demand 
creates general confidence. The full pro- 
duction of most textile mills is sold for 
months ahead, and there is great strength 
in woolens and cottons. The demand for 
black goods, especially unfinished wors- 
teds, is very large, and the mills are 
working on orders for cottons for spring 
and summer delivery. Carpets and all 


knit goods are very strong. The iron 
trade is weaker, capacity exceeding the 
demand for finished products. Prices of 
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pig have been reduced by some Southern 
companies. Deliveries of steel rails in 
1892, were only 1,300,000 tons, and the 
market for this product is at the moment 
very unsettled. Copper and tin are well 
supported, but lead weak. The boot and 
shoe trade is in good shape. Shipments 
in 1892 were 3,709,564 cases against 3,414,- 
343 the previous year and 3,533,339 in 
1800, Wool is firm with a fair inquiry. The 
Government caused some buying of wheat, 
but the market closed the week nearly 
14 cents lower. Western receipts in two 
days were over 3, 000,060 bushels. Corn 
and oats gained about 1 cent. Pork prod- 
ucts were much higher. Railrcad ea’n- 
ings continue to show satisfactory gains, 
tho the grain receipts at Chicago and 
Milwaukee are not so large as_ those 
earlier in the season, This. condition is 
reflected in trunk line business, as for the 
first time on record these lines are sending 
empty cars eastward in January to re- 
ceive west-bound business, rather than 
vice vers, 


The financial outlook furnishes the only 
basis for concern on the part of business 
men, and they are, without any question, 
fully aroused to the danger of continuing 
the present silver policy longer. Congress 
is being memorialized by merchants with- 
out respect to party, who view in this the 
one reason for alarm. Until it is seen 
whether the combined efforts of the busi- 
ness world are to bear fruit in the repeal 
of the Sherman Law, there will be hesi- 
tation. If this action is secured there is 
little doubt that it will impart a stimulus 
to all branches of trade and to speculation 
and prove a great boon to the entire coun- 
try. Exports of gold for the week were 
about $2,000,000, and if this movement 
continues, it may aid in forcing Congress 
to financial legislation. The public debt 
statement shows a decrease in the net 
cash balance during December, from 
$30,238,918 to $29,092,588. The Govern- 
ment expenditures for the last six months 
were $500,000 less than the receipts. The 
amount of money in the country, on 
January Ist, was $2,185,961,601, against 

2,189,645,996 in 1892, and $2,136,268,159 
in 1891. The amount of money in actual 
circulation January Ist was $1,610,683,- 
874, against $1,588,781,729 in 1892, and 
$1,528,935,943 in 1891. The circulation 
per capita has increased to $24.32. These 
figures explain why the January disburse- 
ments were effected with so little diffi- 
culty. Of course the greater part of the 
increase in circulation is made up of sil- 


ver and its representative notes, but 
silver bullion is steadily leaving 
the country in large amounts. For 


some time exports of silver have aver- 
aged 500,000 ounces per week. This 
movement is the outcome of purely com- 
mercial conditions. Most of the metal 
shipped is destined for India, the Straits 
Settlement and Japan, to pay for imports 
into England of hemp, cotton, indigo, 
wheat, silk and other commodities. So 
far little silver has been sent to China, 
but such shipments are not unlikely. A 
change has taken place within the last 
few years in the countries above men- 
tioned as to the business seasons, and the 
movement of silver is now better dis- 
tributed than formerly. The price of the 
white metal does not advance materially, 
tho the stock in New York has been 
drawn down to a very low point. Within 
a few days the fate of the Anti-Option 
bill is likely to be known, and the un- 
certainty which has been hanging over 
the cotton market may then be removed. 
For six weeks past the strikes in Lanca- 
shire have reduced the demand for cotton 
in Liverpool to the smallest proportions. 


The year opens with the anthracite coal 
trade in good condition. The output of 
coal in Pennsylvania in 1892 was the 
heaviest on record, reaching 41,800,000 
tons, against 40,448,336 tons in 1891, and 
39,855,175 tons in 1890, Of the output in 
1892 the Wyoming region produced 22,- 
808,584 tons, the Lehigh region 6,387,305 
i and the Schuykill region 12,604,111 

ns, 


Stock speculation has been only moder- 
ately active, the public being very in- 
different owing to fearsas to silver and the 





export of $2,000,000 gold. The bear party 
took full advantage of all these conditions, 
and caused several sharp declines in prices; 
but the short interest was so largely in- 
creased that at the close of the week a 
guod recovery ensued, aided by the flat- 
tering statement of bank averages. Lon- 
don was a buyer of stocks almost con- 
stantly, and the sales of bonds to foreign 
investors have been very large. Europe, 
however, will not touch currency bonds. 
Several large lots of Oregon Stort Line 
and Utah Northern and Union Pacific, 
Denver and Gulf bonds have been placed 
in London and Amsterdam, and with the 
proceeds several millions of the Union 
Pacific collateral trust 6% notes have been 
retired. This has made Union Pacific 
stock one of the speculative leaders. Read- 
ing’s activity resulted from the arrange- 
ment for a loan made by President 
McLeod with a prominent banking house, 
whereby funds have been provided for 
preference bond interest and for the float- 
ing debt. Several favorable develop- 
ments, such as the resumption of divi- 
dends upon Denver preferred stock, have 
aided in sustaining prices. 


The loan market ruled fairly active 
but easy in tone, the lower average of 
rates resulting from the distribution of 
funds which were temporarily withdrawn 
for January settlements, aggregating in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
about $140,000,000. Call loans on stock 
collateral were made at .rates ranging 
from 8% to 10%, and averaging about 5¢. 
The gold exports cause some anxiety on 
the part of lenders of time money, and 
offerings were therefore lighter; 6% was 
the usual quotation for all terms. Com- 
mercial paper was steady at 5} to 6% for 
best names, but sales were small. City 
institutions were not ot large | buyers. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Dec. $1. an. 7. Differences. 
LOADB. .......666 $437,722,000 $441,283,700 nc. $3,561,700 
Specte.........006 75,968,300 76,625,600 Inc, 658,300 
Legal tenders $2,018,600 46,157,800 Inc, 4,139,200 
Deposits.......... 444,589,400 455,367,800 Inc. 10,778,400 
Circulation ...... 5,554,600 6,585,000 Inc, 30,400 


The following shows the relation be. 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie.........006 $75,968,300 = $76,626,600 Inc. $658,300 
Legal tenders... 42,015,600 46,157,800 Inc. 4,130,200 

Total reserve... $117,986,900 $122,784,400 Inc. $4,797,500 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 111,147,350 113,841,950 Inc. 2,694,600 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

ments......... ° 6,839,550 8,942,450 Inc. 2,102,300 
Excess of reserve, Jan.! Sth, 1808 rasecweucenaewe $18,961,125 

UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Asked. 

Ext. U.S, 28, 1891, registered........6. ssecee. 100 ae 
U.S. 497 1907, registered..........ceecceeeceee 113% 114% 
TBAB, I, COIs ec ccccciscsccsvcscescsnes 113% =: 
CAFPENCY Gs. 1805.....ccccccccccccccccccccocsces 105 ae 
CUFPENCY OB, 180B...ccccccccccccccceccsccccccccs Www we 
CUrrenCy 68, 1BY1......ececereceeecceesececeens 110 
Currency 66, 1898 .......cceecseeeeeeee eosveces 112% 
Currency 6, 189..... Uenereceseneceesescoecese WS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 

The par of sterling exchange is 4.86.7. 
The rates for actual business were as fol- 
lows, viz.: Sixty days 4.854, demand 
4.874, cables 4.87%. Commercial hills were 
4,844. 

CITY BANK STOCKS. 

Following were the bids at the Board 

for city bank stocks : 





























Bid. Bid. 
America..........0000+ 215 (Lincoln Nat’l......... 42) 
am. cs Rebeeees 156 |Manhattan............. 190 
Broadw: AY....... 257 |Market & Fulton.... 227 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 184 lechanics’...... ..... 185 
Central National..... 135 |Me’ch’s’ & Traders’.. 140 
Chase National....... 450 ee ner pobenee race 220 
Chatham. ........+c00 410 erchants’...... ..... 148 
Chemical.. 4400 |Mchts’ Hxchiaiize cone ae 
ae 450 |Metropolitan.......... 5 
Ct iticons’... . 155 Metropolis. - neaeeneonae 400) 
Columbia.. 271 |Nassau......... eS 
Commerce... . 199 |New York...... 
Coutinental.. 127 |N. Y. County.......... 

5 N. Y. National Ex 
See Nineteenth Ward 
North America 
Jriental........ 
Pacific..... 
Park, ‘ 
People’s 
*hehix.. o- 1S 
tepublic - 172 
Seaboard National... 173 
Garfiel Second National..... 325 
German yo Seventh National.... 125 
Germania.... coved Shoe & Leather... uA 
Greenwich. ........... 1 St. Nicholas.......... 130 
MEROVOR. coccocscveseee 47 |Southern National... 109 
Hudson State of N. Y......... 114 
ome ortere Traders’ (00 |Tradesmen’s......... 110 
crea geaeveseksne United States Nat’:.. 212 
eather Manof........ Western Nat’l........ 114 








BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing comeuny 7th, — 





ra ie | Nees _ 

Citizen............... ST popes 127 
Imp’r'rs’ & Traders’ bets | Western.......-.0+. 120 
Merchants’.......... 








INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 





Last 
Bid, Asked, Sales, 
H. B. Claflin Company............. ll 15 
Ges dO, MB POR cccrcccccesccces 100 < 
do. do, 2% pfd.............6-. 10) os ee 
‘Thurber-Whyland Co. com........ .. os 52 
do. do. WE. ccccccscce coc 90 
Trow Directory, common.......... .. oe 
do do preferred........ .. 85 
Proctor & Gamble com ...........+ 107 
do. (| eee ee 
P. Lorillard Co. COm.........scocces os 
a een 115 eo +s 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .-. oa 63 
American Straw Board Co....,..+ 83 8 84 
Coltwlotd Od... .cccccccccccccccccees .% 96 934g 
New York Biscuit Co............. 1. a 59 
Diamond Match Co...........++ a 155 158 
Eppena, Smith & Wiemann Co...,18 A "0 
° 5 


U.S. Book Co., preferred.......... a 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..It is estimated that real estate 
brokers of this city handled the last year 
$45,000,000 worth of real estate. 


..The public debt was increased dur- 
ing the month of December $518 284. 
This is such an unusual circumstance that 
it is worthy of record. 


...The receipts of the New York Cus- 
tom House for import duties for the year 
1892 were $129,552,003.53, — an in- 
crease over 1891 of $6,009,375.56 


..The fire loss for 1892 for the United 
States and Canada foots up $132,704,700 
a large sum of money to be completely 
wiped out of existence in twelve months, 


. "The total commerce passing through 
the St. Mary’s Falls Canal for the season 
of 1892 was 11,214,333 net tons of freight, 
being 26% in excess of the preceding year, 
and the estimated value of the merchan- 
dise was $135,000,000. 


..Many petitions to Congress are in 
circulation among business men, bankers 
and brokers asking for the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Act. Every citizen who 
favors the repeal ought to write to the 
Senator and Representative from his dis- 
trict urging immediate action. 

..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 


3,500 shares No. Am. Phono. Co.....$7,400 for lot 
$2,000 Sy., B. and N. Y. Rd. Co. first mort, 7%. 


OR OO No oiaice cecsinecesinncencciace »- 180K 
100 shares Kings County Elevated Rd. Co..... 28 
10 shares Journeay & Burnham Co, com..... BO 


55 shares Keokuk & Des Moines Rd. Co. pref.13%4 


...-There is a strong opposition before 
the Superior Court at Hartford, Conn., to 
the proposed new bond issue of the New 
York and New England Railroad. The 
road states that its cost has been $52,- 
000,000 and a motion has been made be- 
fore the Court to compel it to show how 
it arrives at this cost. 


..The Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 
pany have declared their usual semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable ondemand. This 
is the eighty-second dividend of the Com- 
pany, and under the management of I. 
Remsen Lane, President, and Charles L, 
Roe, Vice-President and Secretary, the 
affairs of this Company are sure to be 
well managed. 


.. Tbe German-American Real Estate 
Title Guarantee Company of this city fills 
an important place in the business affairs 
of the community in examining and 
guaranteeing titles at fixed and low fees 
without charge for disbursements. It 
also has money to loan on bond and mort- 
gage, and lenders find this a more conven- 
ient and better way of loaning their money 
on real-estate mortgages than to deal with 
borrowers direct. 


.. Would not Senator Sherman gain 
more in the esteem of the people of 
the United States were he at once 
to move for the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Act, than he or the Republic- 
an Party would gain by the apparert 
policy of inaction? The American public, 
we think, will be able to see that a legacy 
of this sort left to the incoming Adminis- 
tra‘ion will react upon the present ma- 
jority in the Senate. 


.: The daily papers have had recently 
considerable tosay in regard to the dis- 
covery of a diamond field in Idaho, and 
marvelous stories have been printed of 
discoveries of valuable diamonds. Mr. 
George F. Kunz, the expert connected 
with Tiffany & Company of this city, 
looks upon the claims of Idaho in a very 








conservative manner, having as yet been 
unable to secure any reports from that 
section that would incline him to change 
his views. 


..The seventeenth annual statement 
of the New England Loan and Trust Com- 
pany appears in our Financial Department. 
The assets of the Compiny amount to 
$4,942,905.21, included in which are real 
estate, valued at $255,197.25; loans upon 
real estate, $4,520,711.55 and cash in banks 
ond. oBices, $76,010.55. The capital stock 
; ounts to $760,000. The Com- 
its own debentures for sale at 
interest. They are in denomina- 
tions of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000, and 
bear 6% interest payable semiannually, 








.. The times seem to be ripe for tre- 
mendous financial svandals. The Panama 


Canal scandal, now agitating the press 
and the ‘people of Paris and of the entire 
world, is greater in the amount involved 
than that of the collapse of the Liberator 
Building Society of London. Inthe latter 
failure $35,000,000 disappeared. Thissum 
was contributed largely by the lower 
middle classes to whom appeals were 
made for investments, and it is now stated 
that depositors will not receive a greater 
dividend than three shillings per pound. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 
rate of 4% per arnum, on all sums from $5 
and upward, not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able January 16th. 

The Equitable Mortgage Csmpany has 


declared its regular semiannual divi- 
dend of five per cent., payable January 
14th. 


The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of three per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The National Cordage Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the preferred and three per cent. 
on the common stock, payable February 
Ist. 

The General Electric Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent. on the common stock, payable Feb- 
ruary Ist. 


‘HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 





Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


- VERMILYE & CO., _ 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell Farwell & Company. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adama ™t,, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We makea specialty of CHICAGO ELEVATED 
RAILWAY securitics and Loans on Chicago 
Defaulted Western Mortgages 

AND BONDS COLLECTED. 
Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 


For and Sold, 


Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 


Rooms 40) and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


6% Minneapolis investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Full oh vega and satisfactory references given 
on application 
Loans in amounts from 8500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Sireet, Minneapolis, Minn, 


— | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WAL L STREET, N. Y. 


IWant MONEY, 
for commercial loans. Can ascure ‘ood rates on safe 
paper in any amounts. Corres ence invited. 

M. L. McMINN . Duluth, Minn, 





22 


(38) 


2 BRIGHT RECORDS, 








. PeoriA, LLL., Dec. 23, 1892. 

The followin paatoment covers «very interest cou- 
n due up tes 1:92, remaining unpaid at this 
ate on all : loans { (millions in amount—in- 


cluding abew t ve millions for the Conn. ue 
ife Ins. Co., of Hartford, alone) made by C. E. 
. Anthony, and the anthony Loan & Trust Co., ia 
we began business in 166—26 years ago. 


On Leans Made for The Conn. Mut, Life 
ine. Ca, 


Une coupon due May 1lith, 1892 (bal.)............... $13.75 
Oa all other Loans made by us, 
Oue coupon due June Ist, 1892,........... aboonbewann 15.7. 
DMN ai ebwiSbbspGsinad sehisereriaoseeneapeeceeee $29.50 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, / ,. 
Peoria County |§** Theabove Statemenfistrue, 
in substance and fact, 


CLIFFORD M. ANTH 

V.-Pres't & 

Subscribed and Sworn 

yo uetore me ints 2a 

ay of Dec., 

“HENRY ¢ Fu 

(SEAL) Notary ipublic. 

Loans of a similar charac tor for sale in sums of from 
*) .0U0 down to $300. Correspondence pene ited. 

References: Chemical Nat. Bank, N. Y., The Conn. 

Mat. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, First Nat. PRE Chicago. 


Anthony Loan & Trust Co., 


424 Independence St.. Peoria, Lal 


TACOM aoe serannest tah 


PAYs upc 8 Berre! Ne! {nos BARES 
Address TACUMA, 


GEORGE W. CURT 
Sec. & Ass’t ( 








“THE CITY OF *MOKESTACKS!’ 
Pacific Const Terminus of t-t, Northera K.R, 
Everett, Snohomish County, Washington State. 

Reader: I desire to seli you safe profit-making 
property in this city, or loan you money on good se- 
curity to net from 7 to 1) per cent. per annum, 
References: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the following congregations:—Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, Baptist and Episcopal each of whom 
know of my respou sibility. 

JUN E, Me nANUs - ° 


Ba uker. 





THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 

Bracing funds at desirable rates. Write for partic- 
- D. WEBSTER, 

322 Heunepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
HeEPERENCES*—Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons, ccley, welte 3 Pa. If you wish 
to tovenst in a ‘growing clty write for particulars. 








MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined aud Guaranteed. 
JixED AND LOW FEES. 


arges for disbursements 
34 NANBAU “si. (Murual Life Wid'g). N.Y. 
189 Montague sSi.(tceal Ket Kx. Bidg.) B’ulyn 


ANDREW,L. SOU LARD, President. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital, . - $500,000 00 
Surplus and U ndivided eon 266,423 24 


INCORPORATED 187%. 





Under gupervision of Banking Departments of New 
Yorx, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Offers to Investors at par its 54g per cent, Deben- 
ures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
jheld in trust; principal and interest payable at tne 
Chemical National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres, W. E, COFFIN, Treas. 
JAMES CALLANAN,V. Pres, D, F, WITTER, Sec. 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
eee watnese soapety in center of city for 
23, 





for $00,U', $22,000 six per cent. mortgage and 


y ~ a cash, Rent, 9 per cent, net, Write for particu. 





To Industrial and Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed. 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount pald in 
wages. 
Homes sold workingmen, payable tn 120 to 150 
mouthbly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


Weaet Sunertar. Wieranetn. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE MIDDLESEX |T, 
BANKING COMPANY 
MiDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Sarplus and Undivided profits. antcinetel 
Offers G per cent, Debentures, secured hy 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the © oton Trust 
Compa tae ork and the Security Com- 
qoaner artford, Conn,., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, ‘Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 



















The Lewis Investment Co., 


Capival 0 pan 10 


Choice , the sont Conservative 
Six Per Bene. 8. 


e 

Semanal First M ages 

on improved lands in Iowa 

ie sue ee. eal 
ure ni a 

Si x Per Cent by t, by deposit of First’ Mo 

aus Wit a local ti IFTEEN bi at SCTE 

eUL EXxpenie ENCE. os ND POR Pam 


waOTewKt Ts, Ghoreer a L Rwis, 
"ane Ce Secvetary. President. 
climate. Leads all in transit 


JENVER facilities, splendid buildines 


and beautiful homes, Resuurces unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing ogricul 
ture, and atin finangial center. REA 

TATE INV KS TP MENTS Ss. Maps and pamphlets 
on Aa bo sag 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT co., 


LIN, President, 
Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Office, Times Building, 


‘DO YOU WANT 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


eibiiob vested without detauic, POMPEY Pal 
7% GOULD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference giv en. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. lnterest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS. W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
pilnneapods, | pine. Sit mens $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Protits, $500,000.00, tions prompt:y made on all 
points of the Sostberenk, and remitted foron day of 

yment. F. A. Chamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 

Jice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2a Vice Pre sident, 
Perr. Harrison Cashier, Thos. F, Hurley, Assistant 


Cashier. 
THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an es DEN investment tao 
ER 





One of America’s great cities: 
Population 150,00; Delightful 














From A... promse cuh be realized. , we 
oans 
rie i a ait aes Tiny COMPANY, 
KR, COLOR DO. 
ee — INDEPENDEN 


" z, 
The People’s National Bank, Denver. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
ner #250,000 00 


Surpius and Undivided Profits. $100,000 00 
_Coveentenee solicited 





OMA, ( (South Bend, Puget City) “INVEST- 
MEN i Guarantee 2 percent. perannum 
ip any of Fine abvuve cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
r cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
rst mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent. per —— 9 
Also have choice bargains in Farim, Gop 
o4 Garien Lands, Correspondence sol hed ee 
whi, Address A Washington, All inquiries answered 
prompt y. Address A, C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


8% NET sneer 


Real es- 
lars, etc. 





obtained = first mortgages. 
tate securit 
Send for maps, photographs, circu. 
References | San shed. 
.R. INV ea ENTS, 
DULUTH, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY. 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established............ sane eele 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 2Qug87, and son 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXE Ss = assessments looled after 


LOANS =F 





and cared 
for, and 


and 


on First Mortgage for a term of years 
carefully negotiated. 





Seventeenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


NEW-ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


160 Broadway, New York. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1802. 





ASSETS, 
Loans upon real @state......... ...ce cece eee $4,590,711 55 
Loans upon collateral security............ 18,061 68 
Loans upon personal security.............. 465 55 
Meooksand BendS...... 200 -2.0000 vccerccces 15,025 Ou 
Interest advanced upon mortgages........ 27,71 42 


Foreclosure agcount...........068 cesses 0,194 25 
Furniture and fixtures ..............se0e0-- 6,862 26 
Due from branch offices and others........ 7,665 70 
.Cash in banks and offices.,............+s000+ 76,010 55 

$4,942,905 21 


LIABILITIES, 









Capital fully paid $760,000 00 
Undivided profits 128,748 02 
Debenture bonds outstanding 3,605,668 75 
Due to banks and bankers....... .........5 195,000 00 

Deposits for investment and other pur- 
padsoorencncoonwsceveedsceepescoucsese 228,125 08 

Balances due borrowers on loans being 
ED osbenkchusiunsss cedseubnbsensebubbebenes 8,087 87 
Drafts by lending | Esch Gexgxaueeesuss 27,225 48 
$4,942,905 21 


THIS COMPANY OFFERS ITS OWN DEBENTURES FOK SALE AT PAR AND INTEREST. THEY ARE 
5-10 BONDS, ARE ISSUED IN DENOMINATIONS OF $200, $300, $500 AND $1,000, AND BEAR 6 PER CENT, 
INTEREST, PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY AT THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B.A. THE TRUSTEE FOR 
DEBENTURE HOLDERS 1S THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TKUST COMPANY. 


THE COMPANY I8 UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE 


OF WEW YORK, 





January 12, 18¥%. 














United States trast Cony COMpAly 


Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


a a agar 4 is a legal depository for moneys 
urt, and is authorized to act as gua 
Grasses or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at ony vt time and withdrawn after 
five ddys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the Ae time they may remain with the a 
administrators, or trustees ot estates. 
Li ons and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
tek a his company a convenient depository tor 


jouN: A: STEWART, Pres. GORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres® 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
10U1I8 G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


id 
lan, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUN’, (JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D, Lorp, | EDWARD COUPER, 
SAMUEL aoe |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


JAMEs Lo 

Ws. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOK Es, 
GEORGE BLIss, 

WILL: 1AM LIBBEY, 


|\CHAKLES S. SMITH, 
|WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
|ALEX ANDER E. OR 
| WiLLtAM H. MACY, JR., 
WM. D. SLOANE, 
Guatav H. SCHWA 
|FRANK LYMAN, * ki yR, 
as GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR.* 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


SOME paceeveves a6kberencnserens soso eee '2,000,000 
2.800.000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY PErOnin VA vuTs UAL TO 
ANY IN THE COUNT Ps tod 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, Presiden 
AKTHUR LEARY "Vice-President, 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWA —4 ce RALDWIS Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTOKS : 
sarebur Leory, J E ne Kelly, Ebenezer K. W: 
hares tuyvesant Fish, George 8S. 4 
Char ieee ty Charles Sertbner, b Edward C Hoyt, 
W. Rockhill Pot + Relmont, 


ine hard Delafield, Francis I. Appictom John Jacob 
Astor. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00, 
Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 


cent, interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 


Investments made for customers, Correspondence 
aw 


BOGLESTON | MALLETTE AND & BROWNELL, 


OFFICES: 600 ie al Insurance Bui'ding, 207 Tacoma 
juliding, ol “ ILu. 
Investments mace and p 


> apnages | for nen. 
residents, 


have on hand 4 a line of Gi 6and 
7 per cent. Mort ages on Chicago property for sale. 
Keference any Bank in Chicago, Write us for a list 
of real eatate investments. 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc., mentioning INDEPEND- 
NT. 


Ss. H. WOOD &« CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Mineeapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 4, 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 per cent. 
interest. Write for our svecial market letter. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Capital, $200,000 surplus, $4,000 
Opened ror business September Iu Mth, 1891. A 3 per 
cent, dividend de.-lared July Ist 


as 














Offers a portion of the inc rease to investors at $102 
per share—book value 
Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at per, cent. per annum, in dis- 
Wit CONRINE commercial es WAS 
onne OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
OMMERC +Y Peay nt ag SS. 
In the jut oe we will  < Ff . semi-annual 
dividend, Bor fa the balance of t he earnings to surplus 
account. For freer P rticulars, addre 
ENR Y OLIVER, President. 
DULUTH, 
ow completion of the Elev ated Strect Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
ra vid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth Divine = Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about Jul Lots on sale new 
ut $150 to each, one-four : el Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
completion of te tric Street Car line. Send for 
ne and wen larmatioar to 


Highiand In Tmprovemeut Co., Duluth, Minu 











Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
iogton, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last 1 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 





0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

Ose: semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to afl 


—, sitenest references. Address 
J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wass 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 
Write us for quotations on fron and industrial 
stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


‘DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people who wegret not having 





bought — rty in Chicago 3 or 40 ye urs ago. 

such ane ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of th e great opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duint is now where C icagc was 35 years 


nformation. | 
Oo. KR. LOVETT & CN. 


THE TIME TO BUY 








grpe a property is low. Write me for facts about 
WM. E. LUGAS, Duluth, Mian. 





CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 
Interest due June 1st and December 1st. 


Detailed financial «tatements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office, 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET. NEW VORK CITY. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS ; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located 





aborers. To manufacturing ay sree sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions, 


NEW DULYTA Aa wD 00. Putueh, Minn, 


8S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
244 W. 28d St. Branch, 59 Liberty 8t., N.Y. 


o4ai.05 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW -~we aie 


1991. 
$6,835,605.50. $5,40625. $1 $11,964 956,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. tenant President 
C. P. FRALEIGH, 


WHEELWHIONT Abhistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 





Asset Decombe 1 1801 5, 
apo rs ’ ’ bi "433: 





The two most popular pane of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TEKM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest ble amount of in- 
pam in ty event i death, at the lowest ible 
ayy outlay; and the GUAKANTEED IN. 
E POLICY which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of + Le and w —~ ¢ = the 
event of brea. 2 7 the insu be 
used as COLLA ERAL's SEC RITY POR AL AN 
vo the e2 extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
5 accordance with the terms and conditions of these 


GuoD AGENTS, desiring to represent Com- 
oany fre tn ined 8, ms; destriny to wAce#: vty 


at Hame ‘Mice 


DIVIDENDS. 


be NATIONAL BANK, New Yor, 
december Zid, 1892. 


SIXTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


The Directors of this bank have declared a semi- 
annual aividend of FUUK (4) PER CENT., payable 
January Sth, 1893, to which vate, from sist instant, 
transfer books will be closed. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. _ 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 
67 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, Jan. 3p, 189%. 
VHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE DECLAKED 
the usual interest under the provisions of the by- 

laws for the six mouths ending the 3lsu of December 
as follows: 
At the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENT. per annum ou 
all sums of #5 and upward not exceeding $3,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday, being the iéth 
day of thismonth. The interest is carried at once to 


the credit of depositors as principal on the Ist inat., 
where itstands exactly as a deposit. It will be en- 
tered on the yor at any time when required on 
and after the 16th in-t 

é : MEKRITT TRIMBLE, President. 
ROBEKT 8. HOLT, secretary, 

















EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITU. 
TION. 


y 3 CHAMBERS STREF, 1 

sf TH SEMI. ANOVA LL DIVIDEND, 
New York, Decen ber '2th, 189%, 

| hat AT THE RATE of FOUR (4) PER 

CENT. per annum has been pomasse for the six 

monthsending December “lst, Iz, nm all accounts 

entitied thereto from FIVE dolturs two THKEE 

THOUSAND dollars, payable after January lwth 

13. Money deposited on or before January 7th will 

draw interest a the Ist 
WILLIAA H, SLOCUM, President. 

CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


% WARREN St., N.Y. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on allsums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six muntee ending December Sist, at the rate 
of FOUK PtLR CENT, per annum on $1,000 and under, 
and T HKEE PEKCENY?, per annuum on the excess of 
$1,000 Lot exceeulng $5,U60, payabie on and after Mon- 
day, Jonnary lth. 

POSITS made on or before January lth will 


aiawr tateoent oom Senneey © et. 
HEATON, President, 
_W. H, BUXTON, Secretary. 
) yg te SAV INGS | BANK, Nos. LANDS 
THIRD AVENUE (Opposite Cooper lustitute). 
Chartered 1852. 
79TH DIV IDEND. 
_EW RK, Dec. Tet. 1392, 
INTEREST FOR THE HALE YEAR ENDING 
DEC, 3st, 1892, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM, will be credited to 
depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws of the 
a ag INTEKEST PAYABLE WEDNESDAY, JAN. 
sth, 1 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January lth 
will draw interest from Jenuery Ist 


VSNEDEN, President. 
_G.N. CONKLIN, Sec retary. 


EW YORK ~yt INGS BANK, 
8Tu AVE., COKNcR MTH ST. 

The Trustees ay ordered that the interest to be 
creaited to depositors January Ist, 18¥, shall be at 
the rate of FOUR poe coms. per annum, 

STEPHEN W. JONe&S, 
FI FRED" K HUGHSON, 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secre’ tary. 








President. 
‘Treasurer. 


THE NATION AL Cc ORDAGE © om IPANY. 
New YorRK, Jan, tth, 18¥3. 
The Board of Directors of this company have this 
day declared the regular quarterly diviaend of ‘TWO 
PER CENT. on tue preierred gnd THKE® PER 
CENT. on the common stuck of the company, both 
yable on the Ist day of beoruary ext at the traus- 
er omice of tue company, lio Front street, this city. 
‘The tianster books wiil c close Jan. Mth, at 22 M,, and 
reopen reb, 2d, next WA 
u. WEA VER LOPER , Secretary. 


MPIRE CITY | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 3d, 1993.— 
Seventy-ninth Dividend.—The Directors have this 
‘day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
PER CENT., payable on demand. 











DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





(59) 23 








January 12, 1893. 




















THE PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


EIGHTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on = at the office of this Company, 


No. ps 1 Broadw: 
"GEORGE JEREMIAR, Secretary. 
New YORK, Jan. 5th, 1 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
44 BROAD STREET. 





New Yo ORK, January 6th, 1893. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF 2 P ft CENT. 
has been declared payable Feb: uary Ist, 1893, to 
holders of Common Stock of this Compa’ y ot record 
at close of business January it h, 1898. 
Transfer books of C Cg gil Stock will be closed a 
12 noon, Januar 
1893, at 10 A.M, 





SOUTHERN RAIL- 
on RAND CENTRAL 


New wie . December 22d, 1892. 
A he BOARD OF DIREC! TORS OF OF THIS COM- 
uf . 


n 
ND 


LAKE MHORE & — SO 
TREASURER'S Orr 4 


jactens. pee yy time the TRANSFE 
ed on the morning of THURS- 
DAY the MM dave of February next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 





WFSTE ne UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New York, December Mth, 1892. 5 


DIVIDEN DNO. 97. 
Mg.HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing December 3ist inst., payable at the office of the 
Treasurer onand after the i6th day of January next 
to shareholders of record at the close of the transfer 

hooks on the 2th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst. and reopened on the 
morning of January 4d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


AN explanation and apology is due our 
subscribers owing to the fact that during 
* the past two weeks THE INDEPENDENT has 
been delayed in mailing and has not in 
many cases reached subscribers until Mon- 
day or Tuesday of the week followirg. The 
Christmas and New Year holidays coming 
on Monday, one ef the worst days in the 
week, so far as publication of THK INpDkr- 
PENDENT is concerned, was the cause of 
some delay in the prompt mailing of the 
paper. To this must be added the delay in 
the New York Post Office in promptly 
sending off second class matter and, third, 
during the excessive cold weather, which 
has prevailed for two weeks, the paper in 
yoing throngh the presses has given us a 
great deal of trouble on account of the ex- 
cessive amount of electricity which it con- 
tained. Oftentimes it has been with great 
difficulty that single sheets could be taken 
up, the attraction of electricity being so 
great. {It is not probable that there will 
be any delay in the prompt mailing of THE 
INDEPENDENT in the future, and we can 
assure our subscribers that their interests 
shall be attended to as promptly as possible. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates, 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paptr. .A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scrilers with their renewals. 


TEKMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Une Month........ $ 2%) Six months.... . .$1 % 
Three months..... _ 76) Nine Months,..... 2 25 
Four months...... 100) One year........ «. 30 


CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber.......... 56 OO 
One vear each to two subscribers........... 500 
Three years to one subscriber........ess0008 700 











eeeeeee 


Three subscribers one year each............. 700 
Four years to one subscriber.........ese000. 8 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 856 
Five years to one SUDSCriDer,........000000. 1000 


Five subscribers one year each.............. 100 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 centa, 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convement to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire rea 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


SPECIAL SALE. 

Messrs. H. O'NEILL & COMPANY, of Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2ist Streets, announce in our advertising col- 
umns a continuation of their great special sale, an an- 
nual feature of this popular house at this season of 

eyear and one always attracting a very large num- 

cof buyers. They are offering among sther thin 
the entire stocks of the largest manufacturer of ladies 
Sarments in this country at about half price. Wool 
bay long jackets formerly #17.75 are now offered 
At 9.98 and so on through the list of cloth jackets in 
cluding those trimmed with Alaska Sable and Marten 
Furs. Their other lines have all been marked down 





If it is convenient for fling up wi pur- 
chasers t toy isit O’Neill’s they should write them and 
sk for their iliustrated catsloga by means ich 
they oan secure well 


#nt in person. 


of whi 
as were 














— fh trie tage 





HENRY GAZE & SONS, por 
sually well informed upon the su ject, write us that 
the days’ quarantine in Egypt and Palestine 
against ruroy , which has been in o tion for sev- 
eral months, has been abolished, so that the coast ly 
now clear for American tourists to visit those coun- 
tries in the spring. 


——u—~“~- o> —— 
Platinum fe playing a large part in Photogra: hy 
and in some degree taking the Boag of silver. 
Rockwood, or 1440 Broadway (40th St.), N. Y., wast 
first to introduce its use in 4b and the pict 
have an indeseribable charm. The impressions ha 
ess of a beautiful mezzo 
Wine. a little more than the 


DORFLINGER’S “AMERICAN cur. 
GLAss is shown in eve uisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holida i 


ents, who are unu- 








Genuine pleces have trade mark label, C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New York.—Ad 
PURE “WINES. 


THE“ Brotherhood Wines” are pbosiately pure an one 
for ‘nedicinal pur; are unrivalled 


purposes t 
physicians, churches and others. They are war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, and we refer by 
permission to the New York INDEPENDENT. owen 
should be addressed to J. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park 


— Shoenet) 


SPRING COTTONS. 


‘Freres Koechlin's” 


NOVELTIES. 


Polka Dot Swiss, Printed Cambrics 


and Mulls, Rich Printed 
Organdies. 


“D. & J. Anderson’s” 
ZEPHYRS, 


Checks, Stripes, and Plaids. 
Unriwalled for Ladies’ and 
Children’s Dresses, 


STRIPED LINONS, 


Stripe and Plaid Batistes. 


Snoadevary HL 19th ot 


NEW YORK, 








Costly Dress Goods 


AT 


Reduced Prices. 


Our mid-winter sale of Fine Dress Goods— 
incidental to stock taking — begins this 
week. 

An entire section of high-grade novelties, 
Irish and Scotch Tweeds, Silk Mixtures, 
Double Rib Diagonals, Russian Oords and 
Velvet Dress Goods to b3 sold at the prices 
of ordinary goods. 

Our importations of New Goods for Spring 
1893 are now in port. 

This sale has been arranged to make room 
for their exhibition. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL, ETC. 
“WAY DOWN UPON THE”’ 


FLORIDA S PENINSULA Is @ FROST. 


FREE ha zaaeie of high, 
ful land, dott ith clea es, free of marsh, 
RAiled with Northern people. No yoo no liquor, 
no malaria; where pineapples, lemons and oran fe 
grow best, and fresh vegetables are | ye ote all win- 
ter. Homes sold on installments so “The 
Floriaa Homeseeker,” monthly tells “al Ci eut it. 
Samples FREE. Write 

Oo. M. CROSBY, Editor, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


EUROPE AND HOLY LAND. 


Excursions leave Feb. 4, Mareh 11, May 13, ete. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. ¥. 
(Ket. 1644.) 

















| O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 









































CONTINUATION OF OUR SPECIAL SALE. 


LADIES GARMENTS. 


The entire stock of the largest manufacturer 
of Ladies’ Carments in this country at about 
half price. 


WOOL CHEVIOT LONG JACKETS, 


Notch Collar and edging of the best Astra- 
khan Fur, former price $17.75; 


Now offered at $9.98. 
WOOL CHEVIOT LONG JACKETS, 


Full Shawl Collar of Siberian Lynx, in black 
and natural gray Furs, former price 
$22.50; 


Selling price now $1 498. 


FINE ENGLISH HEAVY DIAGONAL CLOTH JACKETS, 


Wool backs, elegantly trimmed with Alaska 
Sable and Marten Furs, former price 
$37.50 ; 


Present price $24.50. 
FANCY & PLAIN COLORED NEWMARKETS, 


With Capes and Watteaus, 
Former price $13.98, 18.98, and 24.50 ; 


PRICES NOW 


$7 48. 11.98, ana 14.98. 


SEE EVENING PAPERS TO-DAY FOR THE BAL- 
ANCE OF THIS NEW LOT. 


O'NEILL & CO, 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
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_ dusurance, 


THE BROOKLYN INSURANCE 
POSITION. 


BEGINNING with the burning of Har- 
beck’s stores—where the fire was not all 
extinguished, on New Year’s Day—there 
has been, during the last two months, an 
extraordinary and alarming succession of 
fires in Brooklyn. The underwriters, of 
course, took action, both separately, in 
canceling risks, and unitedly (or with as 
near an approach to unanimity as any ac- 
tion commands with them) in raising 
rates. Of course, too, the raising met op- 
position, which has taken an absurd form 
in assuming that the advance is a dis- 
crimination against Brooklyn and an at- 
tack upon its local administration. It is 
not claimed that the city has a dispropor. 
tionate number of fires, one year with 
another, but that they are exceptionally 
destructive ; this means, of course, that 
the construction is defective, and the fire 
department not effective. This last is no 
new charge. When the Smith & Gray 
building was destroyed, not far from a 
year ago, the New York Times positive- 
ly declared that but for the miserable 
inefficiency and incompetency of the fire- 
men the fire would have been prevented 
from going above the ground floor instead 
of totally destroying the building and its 
contents. So the underwriters’ action is 
noticed especially about the City Hall, 
and an attempt has been made to put 
them in the position of making ‘‘charges” 
which they become bound to substantiate. 
In pursuance of this attempt, a conference 
was held at the City Hall, on Wednesday 
last, between the Mayor and several other 
officials, on the one hand, and a commit- 
tee of the Tariff Association, Mr. Wash- 
burne, of the Home, being its spokesman. 
When asked by Mayor Boody whether the 
Association had ever complained about 
the Fire Department to any city official 
(the inference suggested being that if no 
such complaint had been made the under- 
writers were in some measure estopped), 
Mr. Washburue said he had no knowledge 
of any such complaint, and that the only 
course was to take summary action, as 
had been done, Something had to be 
done ; the alternative to raising rates in 
Brooklyn was to stop writing risks 
there. Some months ago, the Home can- 
celed and reduced policies, paying back 
$10,000 in returned premiums, upon risks 
which would have cost the company $140,- 
000 on fires that had occurred since. Mr. 
Washburne proceeded to say that Brook- 
lyn, with as large an area as New York, 
has only thirty engines, about half as 
many as New York; that the alarm 
boxes are of primitive pattern ; that there 
is alaxness of discipline ; that he has read 
in the papers of sham trials of firemen for 
saloon lounging, also of complaints of fire- 
men assaulting their foremen, claiming to 
have a safe ‘* pull,” of going to neighbor- 
ing houses to borrow axes for use at fires, 
of neglecting the care of hydrants and of 
other breaches of discipline. Chief Nevins 
(who sat and listened) was notoriously 
appointed for political reasons, and he is 
too old and independent to devote his 
time to practical duties. Being asked the 
average loss at fires in this city, he re- 
plied that 98 per cent. of them in number 
are extinguished with trifling loss, 
whereas Chief Nevins seems to think it 
enough to confine the fire to the building 
where it starts and let it have its way 
there. By request, it was promised that 
the ‘‘ charges” shall be put in writing, 
and they are to be investigated by a joint 
committee of the Tariff Association and 
of business men to be designated by the 
Mayor. ; 

Now the underwriters, in their capacity 
as such, are not bound to give any reasons 
at all for any advance they choose to 
make; it may be polite to do so, and it 
may be useful, and it may be expedient— 
indeed, everybody will admit that it is 
so—but reasons cannot be demanded of 
right. These men are in market as vend- 
ors of a commodity, and they have the 
same right to fix their prices which the 
proprietor of this journal has to raise his 
rate for advertising to a thousand dollars 
per line, Perhaps he might like to fix 





such a rate, but he knows he could not 
make anybody pay it; so with the under- 
writers. Experience has shown the futil- 
ity, so far, of holding them to a joint 
agreement upon a reasonable schedule of 
rates, and an excessive schedule would be 
utterly hopeless of maintenance. Of 
course it is easy to say that the rates are 
extortionate, and everybody thinks his 
own are at least a little so; but the action 
of competition is at once the arbiter of 
rates and the safeguard of the public 
against extortion. Over and over we 
have pointed out that insurance is a per- 
fectly free business, The rates existing 
at any time, upon the conditions existing, 
are tested by results, as everything else is. 
If they yield excessive profits, then cap- 
ital will certainly rush into the business ; 
if capital holds aloof it is because the in- 
ducements are not seen. If Brooklyn 
property owners think the old rates high 
enough they can go into the business ; 
the underwriters have no objection, and 
could not prevent if they had. The Brook- 
lynites can try insurance for themselves 
only, or they can urdertake the general 
business ; all the law requires is the cap- 
ital, and all capital requires is—confidence. 
Money taiks, says the proverb; and until 
money gets ready to talk any other talk is 
rather idle, 

The pith of it is “hat Mr. Washburne 
stated the situation when he said the un- 
derwriters bad to consider results only, 
and then, when the Mayor asked the fool- 
ish question in what way a result satis- 
factory to business men can be reached, 
he replied, ‘‘ Put out the fires and save 
property—we don’t care how you do it.” 
The underwriters, answering at all to the 
complaint about rates, have only to point 
to the results. It is not their business to 
discover and set forth how the efficiency 
of the Fire Department can be improved. 
Certain rates, upon existing conditions, 
are remunerative, or not. If excessive, 
competition will attend to that; if re- 
munerative and sufticient,competition will 
see that they are not raised; if not re- 
munerative and sufficient, complaint of 
them is mere idle growling. The thing 
to attack is the conditions, not the rates, 

But Mr. Washburne did point out— 
what everybody knows—the trouble 
with the Brooklyn Fire Department. 
What that needs is what every other mu- 
nicipal matter needs—to be taken out of 
** politics.” There is no more just reason 
why the saloon should be ‘in politics,” 
than why the corner grocery should be— 
and so of other matters. The deer with 
the panther on his back needs to be re- 
lieved of his deadly rider ; the panther 
has dropped upon him and his need is 
satisfied by the position. Brooklyn is a 
ring-ridden city. Its sewers are not what 
they should be ; its lighting is inadequate ; 
its street naming and its numbering gen- 
erally are absurd ; its waterworks are in- 
adequate ; its paving is execrable ; its 
streets would be called filthy beyond en- 
durance if endurance had not gradually 
become inured to increasing and indefinite 
trials; and soon. Money enough is raised 
for all needs of an efficient administra- 
tion ; but the money is—absorbed. Every- 
thing is ‘‘ politics,” ‘* pull,” ring, wheel 
within wheel; the panther rides, gorges 
himself as he rides, and is comfortable. 
We would Brooklyn were the only A meri- 
can city of which this is true. 

To change the figure, the ‘ politics” 
phalanx is very solid, and the people at 
large refuse to solidify, The good citi- 
zens groan, and talk with one another, 
and dosome denouncing at times ; all this 
is as effective as to squirt rosewater on 
a fire with an atomizer or to read a medi- 
cal thesis to a cancer. When election 
time comes, the good citizens are Repub- 
licans and Democrats. They must have 
their regular organization and regular 
nominees, and do have them. The Re- 
publicans would not vote for a Democrat 
for Mayor, and vice versd, nor would 
either of them unite with the others upon 
aman for Mayor; and when election is 
over, they resume their groaning, et cet- 
era, and remonstrate with the panther 
upon the cruelty of bloodsucking. 

We do not know all the good citizens 
will do. But one thing we know they 
will do; pay more for insurance, or take 





up with the underground sort, or go with- 
out, until the conditions are changed— 
unless the underwriters are, once more, 
foolish enough to back down. We believe 
God is not dead yet and has not abdicated, 
and therefore have faith that the panthers 
will be dislodged from municipal admin- 
istration. But the time we cannot name. 


ie 


THE BEERS CASE ENDED. 


A COMPROMISE has been reached in this 





. case, by which Mr. Beers abandons his 


suit and his contract, waiving his right 
of appeal, He is to receive $15,000 a year, 
which is to the $37,500 of the contract as 
1 to 24, and it is al o without the perma- 
nent basis of a contract. The acceptance 
of $15,000 at the pleasure of the trustees, 
in lieu of $87,500 as a fixed annuity, indi- 
cates Mr. Beers’s yielding to the chances 
of his obtaining, at the hands of the 
Court of Appeals, a reversal of Judge 
Van Brunt’s decision, On the part of the 
company the concession expresses an 
estimate of the same chances, viewed 
from the opposite standpoint. But it 
may be taken as expressing something 
further—the feeling, within the com- 
pany’s office, that Mr. Beers is 
justly entitled to an honorarium, and 
that he is capable of rendering ad- 
visory services. As for the former, no 
well-informed person has questioned that 
Mr. Beers ‘‘ made” the New York Life— 
not without aid from others, any more 
than a general wins battles without sol- 
diers—but he made it. Whether he has 
or has not been paid enough is a question 
which no referee can settle to general sat- 
isfaction and it is now idle to raise. We 
suppose that if the honorarium had been 
set at a lower figure no opposition would 
probably have been made to it; and it 
would have seemed to our view much less 
open to condemnation, on moral grounds, 
as being exacted rather than voluntary. 
How far Mr. Beers will be utilized in the 
advisory capacity we have no idea, but 
that he is capable of a measurable service 
as such, provided the circumstances _per- 
mit it to be asked, we have not questioned. 
The compromize, which will cause the 
whole subject to be quickly forgotten, will 
make it possible to accept all in his power 
tu render. 








COMPANY OF NEW YoRK. 


THE annual statement of the United 
States Life Insurance Company can_ be 
looked for on the first day of the year. The 
Company is to be congratulated upon the 
excellent showing made in its statement, 
published in this week’s paper. It writes 
policies of different descriptions in its en- 
deavor to meet the wants of the insuring 
pubNe. All of its policies are indisputable 
after oe and death claims are paid 
without discount upon receipt of satisfac- 
tory proof. During the year the Company 
wrote upward of $14,000,000 of new insur- 
ance, and its surplus on the Ist of January, 
upon a four per cent. basis, was $612,405.93, 
its total liabilities being $6,889,212 12. It 
reported that on the Ist of January no 
interest was due and unpaid on invest- 
ments. Mr. George H. Burford is President ; 
Mr. C. P. Fraleigh, Secretary; Mr. A. 
Wheelwright, Assistant Secretary ; and its 
Finance Committee and Directors embrace 
many of the best financiers and business 
men in this city. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
The Hartford is not only the oldest insur- 

ance Company in Hartford, but it is one of 

the strongest and best. Its statement, pub- 
lished elsewhere in ‘THE INDEPENDENT this 
week, will be an interesting and gratifying 
one to its stockholders, policy holders an 

the public. Altho the fire lenses during 
the past twelve months have been very 
heavy, the Hartford is able to show an in- 
crease in gross assets, reinsurance reserve, 
income over expenditures, net surplus, sur- 
plus to policy holders, and the market value 
of its stock has increased from $350 to $360 
ashare. These facts speak volumes for the 
excellent management of the,Hartford. Mr. 

George L. Chase is President, and Mr. P. C. 

Royce is Secretary. 


PHCNIX INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


ELSEWHERE we print for the benefit of 
our readers the statement of the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. 
The Company has a cash capital of $2,000,- 
000 with assets on the 1st of January of 
$5,820,322.06. The Phoenix is one of the re- 
liable fire insurance companies ; one to be 
heartily recommended to the readers of this 
paper. Its net surplus on the Ist of Jan- 
uary was $1,240,264.14. The Company since 
its —— has paid fire- losses of over 
$31,000,000, It has agencies generally 





throughout the country with headquarters 
in New York at 166 Broadway. D. W. C. 
Skilton is President, J. H. Mitchell, Vice 
President and George H. Burdick, Secre- 
tary. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1892, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10,15 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments. 


J 
FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8t. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Clapp, David M. Hildreth, 
George L, Fox, Thomas J. Atkins, M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John C, Furman, Robert McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, EKdwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - - 200,000 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL DARBER, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON 


Insurance 
Company 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
— policy than an Endowment with equai re. 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, _— the owner of this policy a large and 

D 


rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


= i “il a 
saad aon eat ! 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President, 
'. RB. PIERCE, Secretary and Trensurer. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent, 
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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


United States Lif Insurance 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


For the 


Co. 


Cr. 


Year Ending December 31st, 1892. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET. 








To Reserve at 4 per cent. Actuaries’ By bonds and mortgages. . ig . $4,475,162 81 
Table (N.Y. State standard), including By United States and other baadks Bo taacn 1,606,865 89 
PIII chob500 <soNaneenece. aun ausnemeees $6,156,050 00 | By real estate.................005 a paciwanastenis 69,600 00 

‘To claims in course of settlement, proofs Pr OA BIB soi cinccescsevciccies ceccssas 110,693 94 
IN oGb en iihns: cnccénsvsnescnnecs Kune 4,690 00 | By cash in office.............666 cece eeeeee TH 

To claims in course of settlement, no ee re 209,708 88 
ES CG ons cvnesisnse sesceseeseeees 54,440 00 | By loans secured by collaterals........ ... 77,542 13 

To premiums paid in advance............. 2,493 58 | By balances due by agents, secured....... 15,546 87 

To liability for lapsed policies presenta- pS err eee 76,635 93 
Die fOF SULTENMEP.......ccccescees cocccece 4,000 00 | By deferred premiums, less 20 per cent. 

To accrued rents and unpresented ac- PIE isisnssdtacesshocveccsatecaanks 102,630 62 
QI inde ccvcceccvscsisaeevosaccsucweenses 6,132 61 By premiums in course of collection, less 

To surplus as regards policy holders...... 611,405 93 PN  csnicevsedes snoceeseaveseccacnes 144,052 30 

Wi vctssctanncian secnensces asecceinns $6,889,212 12 Erie sich eaniecendestsnnseaneswaeces $6,889,212 12 


On the former basis of valuation (i.e., American Table and 444% interest) the sur- 
plus is $1,033,095,.93, 


DIRECTORS. 


George G, Williams, 
|Anthony Wallach, 
\Oliver P, Buel, 


Henry W. Ford, 


John P. Munn, M.D. E. 
eaten | F. Graves, 
H. K. Thurbe: 


\George H. Burfor d, 

| Alfred Ss. Heidelbac h, 
Alfred Wheelwright, 
Jos. M. DeVeau, 

[Francis L. Leland, 
Charles E. Patterson, 


H. Perkins, Jr., 
|A.S. Frissell, 
John J. Tucker 
D. H. Houghtallng, 

‘Thomas Kussell, 
Kdward P. Steers. 


) te pote 
Henry C. Hulbert 


Van Vobkenburgh, 
James R. Plum, 


Charles P. Fraleigh, 
David J. Dean, 


OFFICERS. | 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... President | GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 
4 age oo A os Pres. Chemical National Bank. 
an a reo * ae aa... Aemaes | JULIUS CATLIN, 6... cece Dry Goods 
ARTHUR C. PERRY..... sh Scien Cashier JOHN J. TUCKER............000 Builder 
i ee Medical Director | E. H. PERKINS, Jr., Pres. 'm. & Tr; N. B’k 





Home Office, 261, 262 ona 263 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


All Policies issued by this Company are INDISPUTABLE after two years. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have been received. 


Payments to policy holders for year 1892, death claims, endowments, surrenders, &¢. ...........066 $839,480 08 
1892, 
Se eM enn a bnihnes Cares lacamauiewn dhpciinus TAvecmehdae sa vieaereusd. narereieuuveneedee $14,001,695 00 


Interest due and unpaid on investments, NONE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 25th, 1892, 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
“Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 


New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st, 1891..822,018,826 9 
IABILITIES... 0... 19,832,985, 23 


$2,185,841 73 
FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


LI 
sued at the old life rate premium 
paaeel Cash distributions & are paid upon all pol- 











3 licy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
SS eae 1,894,177 87 a ral paid instiran yor values to which the insured 
en u tute. 
Total Marine Premiums...... ieaeueeane $5,256,865 84 Pa —— 4 fom: rates and values for aly age sent en 
——— | application to the Company’s Office. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, P id 
1891, to Bist December, 1891...........00004 $3,724,723 36 | BENS, F. mA F i 4 o-oo 
Losses pald during the same b A ° Lf Soere Ne A eat. Sec. 
IE iiccxgieveresss socceeeeee $1,836,825 11 
Returns of Premi- - > 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 | nN ell a 
The Company has the following Asseta, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 IN SURANC E COM PANY 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,000,100 00 x y 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Psi at..... eee one ° zs wos eeeceee 1,083,400 Extract from Statement made January lst, 1494. 
arpny-herpanaes nema RE 1 Catt) CRBONEBseresceceveseesesnees $1,000,000 00 
CIT PEI cccnvesincbndssscsccectsosacenes 193,895 88 
—____. ] Reserves for Insurance in 
Amount...... seen saaesas + $12, 278,582 17 TOPCE, CLC.......ccerseceeceee wees 3,161,023 47 
—— ] Net Surpluas.............0000. -eoee 1,645,761 24 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates | policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,645,761 24 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their Gross Assets......... eae 5,806,784 71 


legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid te the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 
































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. O. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. TRUSTEES: J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Departmen 
- D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster ; GEO. E. KLINE. 
W. H. H. MOOR CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
ND wets en Chas: D. LEV BEHALL, Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
Lea Gu EAPMAN, ERORGEGE ACNE | Mh 
a , is ILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE DB. 3. W 
BENJAM IN H. FIELD, RANON WH P. BROWN, #19 Pine Street. San Francisco, Cal. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
HORACE! SuCaNe RD, 
WILLIAM E DUDGE, GEORGE LMiCHOL8 ee eee 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AG STINE Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
bee A ND wt GEO E CAMPBELL, | who would like to have a specimen copy 
Lis P\BURDETT, LEANDER LOVELL, | Of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
CHRISTIAN Ds THOMSEN modated by sending us, on a tal card, 
JOHN Dow the name and address to which he would 





‘HOORE, y 
RAVEN. 30 like the paper sent, 


JANUARY 24, 1893. 
77th Semi-Annual Financial Statement of the 


PHCENIX JNSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


















AT CLOSE OF stetmenemnnssic DECEMBER 3lst, 1892. 

CASH CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 00 
ASSEIS Al ‘AILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 
$5,8203,22.06 
AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash on hand, in ponk. I I ii 6 civ ccdecdde. Sunwee desea cisens-esteceee ceecwceeceserenctonss $817,641 15 
acon aoc cadate ad ca deicad sandwndseedtaenectunenecouietokeedwinconed 29,000 00 
Hariford bank stocks SAU CKGUSCHGUMUUREECRCERONECRURESTCORS @ ReCutendeeosesNases Swe 631,112 00 
Miscellaneous bank stocks.......... 473,225 26 
Corporation aud railroad stocks and bon 2 Git "512 00 
C ke c ay and water bonds...... ...... 277,430) 00 
LT, rere 338,373 80 

Loans on colar Mirdiddiudesuddacchcedeaevencktdelved duscusiaees Seedeuneselay clawentenecdseiucusestedaek aaees 61,882 
neal I dita 90a Gauded se staseunsassckcucedeOUeuecensennugeseenedesdulQdseserecedeeseqesdéeer ee 462,048 OL 


Cash capital 
Reserve for outstanding losses 
Reserve for reinsurance, 
NET SURPLUsS.... 


® 
Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$31,146.744.52. 


D. W. C. SKILTON, President. os MITCHELL, Vice President. 
GEO. H. BURDICK, Secretary. CHAS. E. GALACAR, 2d Vice President. 
JOHN B. KNOX, Assistant Secretary. 


H, Ln MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohto. 

TH AA A EA Assistant General Agent Western Departme nt, C = innati, Ohlo. 
A. he GIL se General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Ci 

GERKAL D E. HART, General Manager Canadian De partment, Montreal, Canada. 


METROPOLITAN HEADQUARTERS, 166 Broadway, N. Y. 
hed R- ‘HeGaY, Manager. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioct 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 


$159,507,13. 68 





Assets, . e e ° ° P P ° 





Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%), ~« « £146,968,322 00 


Liabilities other than Reserve, ° a ee 507,849 52 
Surplus, ° . + . . e o a 12,030,967 149 
Receipts from all; sources, . é4 @,-%. @- @& “e@ 37,634,734 53 
Payments to Policy-Holders, e e - 18,755,711 86 


Risks assumed an emai —- 470 ‘policies, 607,171,801 06 
Risksinforce, . ‘ 25,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 
Norgr.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


.es, assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, .  . eo. @.« 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, é - 6,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . e ° 5,206,085 49 


$159,607,138 68 


& hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 


Wrom the Surplus a dividend wiil be apportioned as usual, 




















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Murtuat Lire insurance Company or New Yorn. 
ew 25, 1892. 


Com an 
bation of the oy tenn Mya er, and Pane earns with" 


ept, and the business in general is transacted. 


4. C. Vow Post, 
@coace Biss, J. H. HERRICK, 
Juvien T, Davies, D. C. Rosinson, 
das. C. HOLOEN, 


BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 


Otiver Harriman, Cuarcas R. Henperson. 
Hanry W. Smitn. Grorce Buss. 

RosBert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
Grorce F Baker, - Hopart Herrick, 
Duptey OLcorttT. mM. P. Dixon, 

BRMANN C, Vow Post, | Freperic CRoMWELL Rosert A. GRranniss, 
Avgxanver H, Ricz, uLieN T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. 
Law May. OBERT SEWELL. no. W. ALCHINCLOSS, 

S. Van Renssacage CruGer.| Tuzopore Morrorr, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pareipeny. 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 


Roscar Sewe, 





SamuBL E, Sprouts, 
Samug_ D. Bascock, 
Georce S. Cor, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C. Hoipen. 


WituiaM Bascocn. 
STUYVESANT Fisn, 
Auoustus D. JutLutars. 
Cuarves E. Mitier. 
amgs W. Husrep. 
VaLTeR R. GILLETTS 
amus BE. Granniss: 
avip C, Rosmsam, 





FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


EMORY McCLINTOOCK, Actuary. 





STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1892. 





Os icspiaciccunniediane $7,193,6 t6 % 62 

EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL ee LIABI Thi MPT Bccccccccccccosccese 6, 5, 265,31 
Cash cagteni. Radhnéedbieiinmnedanie coduein asd de SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). “$925.31 327 46 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other cen Sst 4 surrender vaiues stated in ev: licy, and 
Surplus over all Liabilities.....crs.2+-s+--. en TS en ech een. 


January lst 1008. «+» +»-$8,008,600 98 





TOTAL ASSETS, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
O. W. ANDERSON, Gen Ast, 
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Old and Young. 


HEREAFTER. 


BY MINNIE QUINN, 
WHEN all life’s storms are still 
And all life’s noises into 
passed, 
When rest and quiet come to us at last, 
What matters good or ill ’ 


calm have 


What matters love or hate ” ' 
Calm hands are folded o’er a quiet breast, 
The ‘weary head is pillowed in sweet rest, 

And sorrow comes too late ! 


What matters wealth or fame ’ 
The parrow grave is all that earth can 
give ; 
The deathless soul in other worlds shall 
live, 
And men forget our name. 


W hat matters aught of earth ” 
The passing pictures of a shadowed 
dream, 
The changing eddies of a turbid stream, 
Sure these are nothing wort). 


Why, then, despond, my friend ? 
The one thou lovest has but found at last 
Sweet peace and calm and rest when toil 
is past, 
And death is not the end ! 
ATLANTA, GA, 


a> 


A LAY FIGURE. 


BY ANNIE FLINT. 





Ir was a ‘‘ private view” at the Acad- 
emy. Like all private views the place 
was thronged. Surging from room to 
room, the people, with their fluttering 
catalogs, were like a sea dotted with 
whitecaps. 

In the east room a picture was attract- 
ing considerable attention. The artist 
had painted a scrub-woman stopping 
work totakeadram. Still on her knees, 
her head thrown back, one coarse fist held 
the bottle to her lips while the other 
rested on a pail at her side. The puddles 
of dirty water, the filthy rags, all the 
slovenly details of the room, were repro- 
duced with marvelous exactness. It 
seemed as if the very canvas might soil 
one’s fingers. 

In front of this painting stood a group 
of men and one woman—Katherine 
Strong. 

Probably no woman of thirty ever had 
received more offers of marriage than 
Katherine Strong. She lived, with her 
father, in the family mansion on Wash- 
ington Square. She was known to be 
rich—very rich. There was, however, 
something so curiously repellent about 
her that the most daring fortune-hunter 
made his proposal by letter. It seemed 
impossible to speak of love to Katherine 
Strong. No man had ever dreamed of it, 
much less attempted it. 

** How does this sample of realism strike 
you, Miss Strong?” asked one young fel- 
low, giving a twirl to his mustache. 

Katherine moved nearer the painting 
and gazed at it in silence. She was plain, 
masculine in -her ugliness; each gesture 
was awkward; her face seemed rough- 
hewn from a block of grantite, ‘' The 
man has power,” said she, briefly ; ‘* who 
is he ?” 

Two or three were ready to answer the 
question. 

**Manton Howard. Haven’t you met 
him? He's the most unpopular man in 
town ; one of those fellows who makes 
disagreeable remarks, priding himself 
upon his truthfulness. His pictures are 
all in this style ; realism, youknow. He’d 
rather paint a mud-puddle than alily, and 
he calls it being true to Nature. Ill look 
him up, if you’d like to meet him. Shall 
12 

“Yes,” said Miss Strong, laconically. 
She was a woman of few words. 

The party moved down the room. Not 
many of the other pictures were interest- 
ing. Katherine glanced at a few, and 
then signified ber intention of going home. 
Several cavaliers darted off to find her 
carriage. The one unfortunate left to en- 
tertain the heiress felt his courage ooze 
from every pore. To his delight Manton 
Howard appeared a few steps from them. 

‘*Ah! there is the great artist, Miss 
Strong,” he whispered, hurriedly, ‘I'll 





present him now, if you wish. Howard, 
dear boy, ’m glad to see you! Miss 
Strong—my friend Mr. Howard. We've 
been raving about your picture, old man. 
Great thing, isn’t it?” F 

“Do you think so?’ asked Howard, 
bowing to Miss Strong. The little man 
who had introduced them disappeared. 

‘* Not at all,” answered Katherine, cool- 
ly. ‘*It interested me because it has an 
idea and is well painted. No one would 
think it great.” 

‘* In that you are mistaken. 
artist, and I think it great.” 

There was a dead pause. 

After a dozen years’ experience as an 
heiress Katherine had formed the habit of 
speaking but occasionally, and of never 
talking. Young men gencrally talked to 
her. Howard was puzzled. He _ prided 
himself upon reading character, upon 
having no illusions, no enthusiasms, upon 
never losing his temper—in fact, upon in- 
numerable qualities. He was a woman- 
hater, and cared nothing for money. If 
the choice had rested with him he never 
would have met Miss Strong. If the con- 
versation had opened differently he would 
have closed it assoon as possible. Now it 
seemed as if Katherine had closed it. She 
stood looking at him, no signs of life in 
her face. It was the coldest face he had 
ever seen. Even the eyes, deep-set and 
small, had not the redeeming quality of 
color. ‘They were light gray ; the lashes 
amounted to nothing ; the eyebrows and 
hair, however, were dark, This scrutiny 
Katherine bore with complete indiffer- 
ence. Howard might gaze at her as long 
as he chose—at least until her carriage 
were called. And Howard did gaze at her. 
Something lay behind that extraordinarily 
inexpressive face, 

‘* Miss Strong,” he said, abruptly, ‘* you 
have given me an idea. We artists can- 
not atford to throw away sucha gift. Will 
you sit for me?” 

Katherine moved slowly toward the 
door. 

* Do you carry your realism to that 
extreme, Mr. Howard?’ she asked. He 
had thought her cold ; now she was icy. 

‘“*T am considered blunt, Miss Strong ; 
my enemies even call me rude, A great 
deal of time is wasted in conventionalities. 
I don’t believe in them. Why should I 
wait until I have known you a year before 
Lask you tosit forme? My idea would 
be lost. May I expect you at my studio 
by ten to-morrow morning ¢” 

** No,” answered Katherine ; *‘ this week 
is fully occupied. Next Monday you may 
call upon me and I will appoint the sittings 
to suit my convenience, Cood-afternoon.” 

Her carriage had been found. One 
cavalier outrunning the others, breath- 
lessly hastened to offer Miss Strong his 
arm. Howard turned away smiling. 

‘* Even a sphinx has vanity. No woman 
ever refused to sit for her portrait. If I 
read the riddle before I paint the sphinx 
my picture will bea failure, She will in- 
terest me only until I fathom her. She 
must, therefore, interest me until the sit- 
tings are 

This calm way of regulating his inter- 
ests had given Howard years of selfish 
ease. He thought little about Miss Strong 
until he called upon her on Monday to 
arrange for the sittings. But at the first 
one he found that, say or do what he 
would, she did interest him intensely. 

‘This is not to be a conventional por- 
trait.. Miss Strong,” he explained. ‘I 
shall want you to take a tiresome position, 
and I warn you that lama slow worker. 
To begin with, let me tell you my idea, 
Look at this photograph. Now look into 
this mirror. Do you see the likeness?” 

The photograph was of a sphinx—the 
ordinary sphinx every child sees in its 
geography. But line for line, feature for 
feature, the face was Katherine Strong’s, 

** Yes,” said Katherine, handing it back 
to him; ‘‘I see the likeness. There is an 
idea in it for a picture. Whether the 
picture will be good or not, depends upon 
yourability. Do you think you can paint 
it?” 

This cold woman invigorated Howard 
like a plunge into icy water. 

“IT can paint it, Miss Strong,” he re- 
plied. ‘Sit over there and imagine you 
are in Egypt, in the shadow of a sphinx, 


I am the 


ver.” 


You must bend forward, your knees 
drawn up and clasped by your arms, and 
your eyes gazing straight before you. 
You must weaf white, like the sphinx— 
straight, white folds ; the rest of the like- 
ness leave to me.” 

If Howard prided himself upon speak- 
ing the truth, Katherine made no less a 
point of carrying out what she under- 
took. She had agreed to sit for the pic- 
ture, and she sat for it. Fair weather or 
foul, she came punctually to the studio. 
Not a complaint passed her lips, She took 
the required position and kept it ; but no 
human power could have told whether 
she found it irksome or agreeable. How- 
ard finally admitted to himself that, as 
there was no chance of his being able to 
fathom her, there was no danger of his 
losing interest in Miss Strong. His inter- 
est, in fact, had gained such proportions 
that his picture made small progress. 
While working, it was necessary to study. 
each detail of his model’s face. Once 
a light, darting from Katherine’s eyes, 
stirred his every fiber. He dropped the 
brush and walked hurriedly up and down 
the room, angry with himself, with his 
painting, and, above all, with Katherine. 
Neither spoke. Then, going back to the 
easel, he looked from the picture to the 
woman, The wonderful light in her eyes 
had gone, the sphinx alone, grand and in- 
destructible, was there. An intellectual 
excitement mastered him ; he forgot him- 
self; he thought only of his conception. 
Every man, they say, has one book in 
him ; why not one picture ? 

After that morning, Howard transferred 
his interest from Miss Strong to his can- 
vas. He knew that what he had done 
was great, and he worked as he had 
never worked before. 

‘*You’re doing a portrait of Katherine 
Strong, [ hear,” said a friend, meeting 
him one day. ‘‘ I didn’t know that sort 
of thing was in yourline. What can you 
make of her?” 

** Make of her?’ repeated Howard, “I 
can do anything with her; I never have 
had such a model; she’s a perfect lay 
figure. She holds a position without mov- 
ing a muscle, and I don’t have to talk a 
string of nonsense to keep her good- 
humored. Now that I think of it, I don’t 
believe she ever was good-humored.” 

He laughed amusedly. Good-humor did 
seem a ludicrous expression to apply to 
Katherine Strong. 

“ You’re an extraordinary fellow,” said 
his friend ; ‘‘ for downright ugliness Miss 
Strong has no equal; but do you think 
she will like one of your realistic studies ¢ 
You don’t know human nature. <A plain 
woman is vainer than a beauty.” 

‘Well, whatever she is, the picture is 
uppermost in my mind. I stake my 
reputation on it. I didn’t know I could 
get up so much enthusiasm over any- 
thing.” 

‘“*Humph! You need a friend to look 
after you,” said the other, dryly. ‘Of 
course I know you are a woman-hater 
and all that sort of thing; but human lay 
figures don’t lie around loose, and if 
you’ve found one that inspires you, my 
advice is to keep it. There is but one 
way; marry her. Frankly, old man, 
nothing but a lay figure would suit you.” 

Howard laughed. 

‘*T’ve been thinking, I confess, that no 
other woman would suit me, so, for the 
sake of art, I will ask her to marry me. 
She stimulates my intellect and gratifies 
my reason. I like unemotional women ; 
they don’t expect any romatic nonsense.” 

“Oh! you don’t know what you’re 
talking about. You can’t abolish love. 
If you marry without it you’re a fool. 
Better wait, and try your luck later. I 
wouldn’t hurry to * stimulate my intellect’ 
and ‘gratify my reason’ with Miss 
Strong.” 

**What a direct contradiction of your 
first speech! I think I shall do as I 
please. It isn’t half a minute since you 
suggested my marrying Miss Strong. Why 
do you eat your words ?” 

The young man looked at Howard cu- 
riously, 

‘**Tosuch a woman-hate1, I thought my 
first speech subtle irony. Well, go your 
way and good-luck to you. Shall you be 





at Baker’s dinner to-night ?” 





‘Oh! yes, of course; I'll see you there. 
Good-by.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

A man may meet a friend and, in an 
off-hand way, state his intention of pro- 
posing to a young woman; but place 
that man in a room with the young 
woman, silent and mysterious as a 
sphinx ; let him realize that he is to be 
alone with her for an hour or two, and he 
will find it difficult to open the conversa- 
tion. Howard was in this predicament 
when he next saw Katherine. For some 
reason or otber he could not settle down 
to work. It was absurd that thinking 
about Katherine should make it impossi- 
ble to paint. By abolishing her individual- 
ity from his mind, he had made great 
strides with his picture. Now that he 
had begun to notice her again, he could 
do nothing. 

‘“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, throwing 
aside his brush. ‘‘ Miss Strong, it’s no use, 
my mind is occupied with something else, 
and perhaps you'll be glad of a rest to- 
day.” 

Katherine rose composedly, 

‘Just as you please, Mr. 
good-morning.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean to hurry you away,” 
cried Howard. ‘ Your carriage is gone 
and you may as well wait for it as usual, 
I want to talk with you. I suppose [ have 
your permission to send this picture to 
the Academy in the spring.” 

** Of course ; if you wish it.” Katherine 
went over to theeasel. ‘It is better than 
your other work; is itnot? How many 
more sittings will you need?” 

“*It is not like my other work,” said 
Howard. ‘ You know my ambition is to 
pull down ideals, Truth is my hobby, 
and truth, in art, is realism. But 1 don’t 
want to bore you with a lecture on art, 
Do you care for painting, Miss Strong?” 

“Yes; some painting. I think your 
portrait of me good.” 

“Tt is good, and it interests me more 
than anything [ have done. You are an 
intellectual stimulant to me. Love is one of 
the ideals I consider absurd. I make no 
pretense of offering it to you, but I do offer 
you my respect and ask you to be my wife. 
There is no reason why our lives should 
not be much more useful together than 
apart. Don’t you agree with me?” 

Katherine’s face was impenetrable. 

“Yes,” Mr. Howard, * it would be a most 
sensible arrangement. I value truth, and 
I believe you to be above marrying for 
money. Those two qualities I have not 
yet seen combined in one man. I should 
like to lead a useful life. As you say we 
may accomplish that together. I will un- 
dertake it with you.” 

Her manner surpassed his in business- 
like coldness. There was no fear of being 
bored by an emotional wife in such a 
woman. Howard was satisfied. 

** Katherine,” said he, with some hesi- 
tation—he was not ashy man, but it took 
courage to address Miss Strong by her 
Christian name—‘' Katherine, you are as 
independent as [; suppose, for the sake 
of the picture, we hurry our wedding. I 
have an order I must fill before the end of 
the month ; after that I shall want you to 
pose incessantly, and our being married 
will save much time and trouble.” 

‘‘ For the sake of the picture,” repeated 
Katherine, slowly ; ‘* yes, for the sake of 
the picture, it would be best, I will mar- 
ry you by the end of the month.” 

For them the matter was settled, but to 
society the news was a bombshell. Men 
most inclined to like Howard were 
shocked by his engagement; a cold- 
blooded, mercenary affair it was called. 
But Miss Strong was able to do what she 
chose. A housekeeper once installed in 
the mansioa on Washington Square, Kath- 
erine’s place in her father’s house would 
be filled. An evening or two before the 
marriage Howard said, carelessly : 

‘““What about the regulation wedding 
trip? Doesn’t it seem to you that, in our 
case, the waste of time would be absurd ? 
The apartment below my studio is ready 
for us; and, asit is to be our home for at 
least a year,I see no reason why we 
should delay taking possession, What do 
you say, Katherine ?”’ 

They were sitting together in 
gloomy parlor of Katherine’s home. 
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the end of the long room flickered a gas 
fire, with its logs that never burn_up, 
never are disarranged. The chandelier 
of dull bronze was unlighted. The decora- 
tions had been left to the taste of an up- 
holsterer thirty years before. Nothing 
had worn out, so nothing had been 
changed. The gas fire was the one dismal 
modern improvement. 

‘*The day you asked me to marry you,” 
said Katherine, ‘* we Game to a thorough 
understanding. Everything is subordi- 
nate to the picture. Of course a wedding 
trip would be absurd. Our only object in 
marriage is work, and each idle moment 
is time lost.” 

Howard stirred impatiently. 

‘* Really, Katherine, you are an excep- 
tional woman. What a wife you will be! 
There is no danger of your worrying 
about my health, of fussing over me or 
petting me.” 

He laughed rather bitterly. Then 
struck by the incongruity between Kath- 
erine and the idea of petting, he laughed 
again from a sheer sense of the ridiculous. 
Katherine turned so that the firelight, 
flickering on her hands in her lap, could 
not reach her face : 

“That is not what you want of me; is 
it? Lamto pose for you; your picture 
is to make you famous, Is there any- 
thing more desirable?’ 

The discordant note in her voice was so 
slight that Howard did not even hear it. 

‘*No indeed,” he answered, smiling, 
‘you are exactly what a wife should be. 
Perhaps you are too perfect. I should 
like to quarrel with you just to find out 
whether you have any human weak- 
ness.” 

Ile could not see Katherine’s face: it 
was completely in the shadow, but, after 
that remark, the conversation languished 
aad, later, when Howard found himself 
walking briskly homeward, he felt him- 
unaccountably irritated. 

**It wouldn’t hurt Katherine to show 
some natural feeling. There must be a 
medium between dead-and-alive frigidity 
and hysterical demonstrativeness. If it 
were not for the picture. . . .” But 
his thoughts veering around to the 
picture, his irritation toward Katherine 
ceased, Before going to bed that night 
he went into the studio and looked at the 
picture with a far different expression 
from that with which he had looked at. 
the original, 

‘*Love! What is love? Katherine is 
right; work is all we want.” He said 
this aggressively, as if he expected contra- 
diction; but the sphinx was silent, only 
gazing back at him with Katherine’s eyes, 
The likeness between the two Katherines 
on the canvas was perfect. Then he re- 
called to mind the Katherine he had left 


in the dreary house on Washington 
Square. They were all alike, and yet 
subtly different. The conviction flashed 


across him that there was still a fourth 
Katherine he had not seen. He shrugged 
his shoulders and laughed : ‘I must tide 
over the next few days. It will not take 
long to settle down into matrimony when 
I have once taken the decisive step.” 

The next few days, however, passed 
more quickly than he had expected. Before 
he knew it came the wedding, the crowd- 
ed church, the conventional, reception, 
and all was over. He and Katherine were 
man and wife. 

It was hard, at first, to realize the 
change. Katherine, the studio, the pic- 
ture, himself, were all the same ; all seem- 
ed to bear the same relation to one an- 
other, Every day for hours they sat in 
the studio; he at work and she, motion- 
less as stone, never taking her eyes from 
his face. 

‘Katherine, you see the advantage of 
matrimony ; no one has a right to inter- 
rupt us. Upon my word, I am making 
extraordinary progress with the picture !” 

It was their second week of marriage. 
Howard had been painting steadily that 
morning, and now, tilting back his chair, 
he surveyed his work, weary but wholly 
satisfied, 

“T want to know when this is to end.” 
It was Katherine who spoke; but that 
Voice, broken and passionate, could it 
have come from Katherine’s lips? 

A second time in his life Howard felt 








pierced through by the flash of Kather- 
ine’s eyes. 

‘* Katherine! What do you mean ?” 

She had risen and had come over to 
him. 

The suppressed passion of years, swollen 
into a mighty flood, had broken down the 
barriers between her and humanity. Na- 
ture had made this woman on the heroic 
scale, For years Katherine had fought 
against Nature, stifled impulse, shunned 
friendship, distrusted every one. Now 
Nature had won the right of way; the 
floods had risen ; the barriers were shat- 
tered forever. 

‘*Manton, look at your picture; it is 
finished. You say it is great; but have 
you thought why it is great? You have 
painted more than you know, You have 
gone higher than you dreamed. There is 
asoulin that picture. You asked me to 
marry you after a few weeks’ acquaint- 
ance. You were abrupt, business-like ; 
you came to the point instantly. I was a 
good lay figure, you thought—ah! do not 
interrupt me; in society there are many 
kind friends to report little speeches such 
as that. You told me plainly that you de- 
spise love. You think it an ideal to be 
destroyed, and you area realist, a lover 
of truth. I tell you you are not a realist ; 
no realist could have painted that picture. 
You do not know your powers. You are 
incrusted with vanity. A curious vanity 
it is to want to be less than you really are! 
Your picture at the Academy pleased me 
because, tho coarse, it had something be- 
sides its brutal realism. I agreed to sit 
for you, and, during those sittings, I stud- 
ied you better than youstudied me. Then 
you asked me to murry you. Manton, 
you never have asked me why I married 


you. Let me tell you; listen to me ; look 
at me! I married you because I loved 
you. Stop! She laid her hand on her 


husband’s shoulder. ‘‘I must goon. Do 
pot move. Do not interrupt me, Manton. 
I have been as cold as ice all my life. I 
have not known what was in me. I-have 
distrusted every one. I was born intoa 
society that worshiped money. I had ad- 
mirers because I had money ; all my life 
I have loathed money. Do you know, 
Manton, that nobody has ever loved me?” 

She shivered. The break in her voice 
was more pathetic than a sob from anoth- 
er woman, Once having bared her soul, 
Katherine would not spare it a torture. 

‘“‘T have longed for some one, some 
creature, to love me; and then I have 
repelled them all. You did not pretend 
to love me; you admired the face others 
thought hideous. Do not think I deceive 
myself. Iknow you admire it because 
you prefer hideousness to beauty; but I 
was weak enough to be gratified that you 
saw something in my ugliness. Now look 
again at your picture. There is more in 
me than ugliness ; the picture testifies to 
it. So much for myself; Manton, what 
of you? 

‘*You have lived on the surface of your 
nature as an ignorant man lives on the 
earth’s crust, knowing nothing of the 
fires, the forces, the wonderful secrets 
that lie hidden beneath him. You have 
made a garden of your life. You have 
arranged your likes, your dislikes, your 
pleasures, as you pleased. You have dug 
into your nature only deep enough for 
your trivial daily wants. Had you dug 
deeper you would have struck gold. Oh! 
my husband, I believe it; for I love 
you!” 

The blood rushed to Howard’s face ; he 
breathed quickly, unevenly. He did not 
stir or speak. 

‘Look at the picture, Manton. It is my 
work, I drew that out of you. Wait till 
we show it to the world, and the world 
will tell you what you have done. Now 
you must work for yourself; you must 
cultivate your own soul. I have shown 
you the way. Follow it. Think nothing of 
yourself, of your personality. Put yourself 
into your painting; give personality to 
your pictures. When vanity is killed, 
you will have begun to live. What is 
idealism? What is realism? How and 
where have you failed ; have you deceived 
yourself? I ask you to believe that there 
are real ideals, ideal realities. You may 
paint and paint forever, but you cannot 
reproduce on canvas a pool of water, a 





tree, a heap of dirt, equal to Nature. If 
it is to be true it must have a soul,a 
meaning ; you must see the ideal in it as 
clearly as you see the material object it- 
self. Then you wil) paint something that 
is true ; you will catch the spirit, invisible 
to human eyes, but visible to human in- 
telligence. This alone is truth. One 
other thing will help you, Manton.” 

Katherine faltered, and then faced him 
with simple diguity. 

‘* Manton, I can be of use to you, if you 
can love me. I too have been weak enough 
to trust in my own strength. I thought that 
I could force you to love me. To-day I 
think differently. You must understand 
me when I say I cannot live like this; I 
must leave you. I will go back to my 
father’s house. I have shown you iny 
heart, and I see I have touched yours. Do 
not pity me—I have enough strength left 
to spurn your pity; but if ever you can 
love me and need me, if ever your soul 
strains, yearns, craves for me as mine 
does for you, then recognize that feeling 
as love. You have been selfish in your 
life ; you may have been loved, but you 
never have felt love. 1 have been selfish 
also, in my way, but no one has ever loved 
me; no one has ever told me how to love. 
God put it into my soul; Nature taught 
me what he meant.” 

Her soul was in her eyes, in her face, in 
her voice, as she spoke. Her words, like 
molten lava, had fallen drop by drop 
burning, destroying, the superficiality of 
her husband’s nature. In baring her heart 
she had bared his, and out of the shame 
of his wasted years he saw arise the 
promise of a nobler future. But Kather- 
ine? He must have Katherine. He could 
not lose her. He had just found her, 
Now he understood the interest she had 
excited in him from the beginning. Now 
he knew why her glance could thrill him, 
why he could not bear to have her go. A 
mist swam before his eyes. Indistinctly 
he could see Katherine move toward the 
door. He sprang to his feet, He caught 
and held her. 

‘* Katherine,” he said—*' Katherine, I 
love you!” 
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THE WIND’S TRIUMPH. 
BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HEUSTIS, 


“ HEIGHO! Heigho!’ cried the flakes of 
snow, 
As down from the sky they flew ; : 
“On a moonlight night we’re a pretty 
sight, 
With the clouds above so blue.’’ 


“Heigho! Heigho!’ cried the noisy hail, 
‘*T can outrival you, snow ! 

I can turn your flakes into icy cakes, 
If such is my will, you know.” 


“Heigho! Heigho!’’ cried the angry wind. 
““You’re too conceited to-day ;” 
So he blew a blast as he swiftly passed, 
Aud swept them all away. 
WINDSOR, N.S. 
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MADEMOISELLE ZERLINA. 


BY MISS L, SHARP. 


‘“*MoTHER! Mother! Do you hear? 
Uncle Fred is going to take us to the cir- 
cus to-morrow. Hurrah !” And two little 
caps were tossed up into the air, while 
two rosy little faces beamed with delight. 

‘* My dear boys, do not shout so loud,” 
replied their mother, quietly, smiling at 
their excited faces. ‘‘ Uncle Fred spoils 
you, I’m afraid,” 

‘It’s half the fun of the circus to see 
the youngsters enjoy themselves. But I 
must be off now. Ta-ta, you rogues !” 
And young Dr. Fred Ford made a hasty 
exit from his sister's house, shutting the 
door firmly behind him, in spite of his 
small nephews’ efforts to detain him. 

Christmas was approaching, and the 
shops were beginning their decorations. 
Only a few days yet before its grand ar- 
rival would be announced with the ring- 
ing and the pealing of the bells; and all 
the pantomimes and circuses were already 
in full swing. The Christmas holidays 
were busy days for the performers of the 
latter places, and very thankful they were 
when the last day of January drew to a 
close, and they could again have their 





mornings and afternoons to themselves. 
One of the chief attractions of the season 
at the largest cirque was the wonderful 
performance on a wire rope, stretched 
high up in the air, of a little Italian girl, 
who could hardly number more than six 
or seven years. 

The circus, however, was over for the 
night, and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Zerlina,” as 
she was called in public, or ‘‘ Lina,” as 
she was known in private, followed her 
mother out of the glare of the gaslights 
into the shadows of the streets, where it 
seemed to grow colder and darker every 
minute. 

Lina skipped and hopped and danced 
along by her mother’s side, hugging her 
faded shawl closely about her, and 
chattering gayly. She was a sweet, 
bonnie-looking little creature, with wav- 
ing brown hair and eyes dark as sloes. 
Her bright face was almost hidden be- 
neath the brim of the large hat which did 
duty forsummer and winter alike. 

“Tm to get a sixpence more to- 
morrow, Mother,” she was saying, eagerly; 
‘‘and Father says I may have the whole 
of two sixpennies for myself, to buy 
presents with for Christmas Day. Isn’t 
that good, Mother? I mean to get toys 
for Julie, Lippo and dear baby, and some 
cakes for tea.” 

‘Ah, well, my child, Iam glad you can 
be happy on so little,” replied her moth- 
er, bitterly. ‘‘Only”—with an anxious 
pause—*‘ you will promise me to be very 
careful on that horrid rope ?” 

Lina laughed joyously. 

‘“*Oh yes, my Mother; do not fear for 
me. I shall make so much money soon 
that you will not have to work at all.” 

Mrs. Gambetti smiled faintly in re- 
sponse ; but her face grew cold and stern 
as they approached the wretched tene- 
ment they called their home. Poor 
woman! she had had a hard struggle to 
keep the wolf from the door, now that 
her husband did not choose to work. It 
pleased the latter better to take the earn- 
ings of his wife and children, while he 
lolled about the town, or sipped coffee in 
the neighboring cafés. Mrs. Gambetti had 
been a respectable, hard-working Scotch 
girl, when her affections had been won 
by the handsome Italian, whose musical 
powers had first won her admiration and 
then her love. But eleven years of mar- 
ried life with one who had turned out to 
be as dissipated, fickle and idle as a hus- 
band as he was kindly and good-natured 
as a man, had dispelled her happy picture 
of a prosperous home, Luigi and Marie, 
the two eldest children, aged ten and nine 
respectively, had been adopted by their 
maternal grandmother in Scotland ; but 
Willie, Lina, Lippo, Julie and baby Carlo 
yet remained to be fed and cared for: 
Had it not been for Mrs. Gambetti’s occa- 
sional earnings as a washerwoman, and 
Lina’s at the circus, the family would have 
fared badly. But nothing seemed to daunt 
or crush the happy spirit of the little Lina. 
She was her parents’ special darling, and 
seemed the only one of the children who 
had inherited the father’s gay, sunny 
temperament without its vices, and 
which, combined with the mother’s truth- 
ful uprightness, made her the very sun- 
shine of the house. 

Four years ago a friend of Gambetti’s 
had been struck by the child’s grace and 
beauty, and had asked to be allowed to 
take her to be trained for the circus. He 
was to have all the profits for the first 
two years of her appearance in public ; 
after that period the father could claim 
her again. So the little Zerlina’s baby 
feet began to learn their difficult task at 
the early age of three, and they soon 
grew proficient on the rope. 

‘‘Come away, my little one,” said her 
father, next morning, lazily stretching 
out his hand to her. ‘‘ Let us go to the 
shops and see the pretty things in the 
windows.” 

‘*Remember the child has three per- 
formances to-day, Marco,” interrupted 
his wife, sharply. ‘‘She will not be fit 
for them if you drag her about the town.” 

“« Per bacco!” replied the man, with a 
careless laugh; ‘it would not do if we 
were all as serious as thou art, my 

Anna.” 

Mrs, Gambetti sighed heavily as the 
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door closed upon them. It was of no use 
to tellher husband that she required the 
child’s help to watch the other children 
while she did the mending and house- 
work, now that Willie, being ill in bed, 
could not even keep the baby quiet. Sne 
had just to manage her best alone. 

Lina’s morning and afternoon per- 
formances were over at last; but it was a 
very tired little girl that prepared to dress 
again for the third and principal one. 
Sne was so small for her age that she 
looked a mere infant when she had on 
the short pink dress with its sparkling 
beads, and stood before the crowded au- 
dience in the circus. She was gieekd 
with a hearty clapping of bands, which 
she acknowledged by smiling brightly at 
the rows of faces as she ki-sed her small 
fingers, bowing to each side of the house, 

‘*Isn’t she just lovely, Uncle Fred?’ 
whispered Harry, the eldest of Mrs. 
Bell’s boys, who was seated in the front of 
the stalis between his mother and uncle. 

“Yes, but far too much of a baby to 
appear in such a part; she should be in 
her bed instead,” said young Dr. Ford, 
with a decided frown. 

in the meantime Mademoiselle Zerlina 
had been led politely by the ring-master 
to the foot of the ladder, which she 
climbed up like a little squirrel. In one 
hand she held a short wand, gayly painted, 
and in the other a pink handkerchief, 

Light and agile, she tripped along the 
sle der wire-rope that stretched high 
above the arena, keeping perfect time to 
the slow music of the orchestra. Then 
catching hold of the top of the ladder she 
leaped into the net below ; held out her 
litule fe t tobe freshly chalked, and with 
a series of funny, merry little bows in ac- 
knowledgment of the Joud cheers of ap- 
plause, she sprangup the steps again to 
commence the most difficult part of her 
role. Her black eyes were shining like 
stars, her cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement ; she was so glad that the people 
had cheered her so, for then the master 
would increase her pay when he found her 
succeeding so well, aud that would please 
the dear mother and father, and help to 
feed the hungry little mouths at home. 
She had aimost finished now ; a few more 
graceful motions and she would be way- 
ing her innocent, childish adieus to the 
admiring spectators, She poised in mid- 
air once—twice—then staggered, A 
warning shout rose from the gallery. 
Another! And the poor little rope-dancer, 
in her anxiety to find favor, over-exerted 
herself and lost her balance on the dizzy 
rope, toppling over it, and falling with a 
cruel thud to the ground. 

In a moment she was surrounded by 
the men of the ring; the music stopped, 
and the audience partly screamed, partly 
shivered with dread that the bright little 
life had run its course. 

Dr. Ford had leaped into the arena the 
instunt the accident had occurred, and 
had brushed roughly past the men and 
lifted the unconscious form in his arms. 

**T am the house doctor of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,” he said, briefly. ** Show 
me the way out, and I will take her 
there.” Anda way was made for him at 
ence. 

In a few minutes the ring-master reap- 
peared. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
politely, ‘‘I am glad to say that Made- 
moiselle Zerlina is cnly stunned with the 
effect of the fall, tho the extent of the 
injury has not yet been discovered. She 
has been taken to the hospital, where we 
all know she will meet wita every care 
and attention.” And with a siga to the 
orchestra he bowed and withdrew. 

Immediately the music struck up, the 
people looked relieved, and the rest of the 
performance went on as usual, Only 
little Gerald Bell hid his face on his 
mother’s knee and cried as if his heart 

would break. 

‘The pretty little girl, Mother!” he 
sobbed. ‘‘I saw her deaded, Mother, on 
the cruel ground.” 

‘*No, darling,” whispered Mrs. Bell, 
soothingly ; *‘she is only very much hurt, 
But perhaps Uncle Fred will be able to 
make her better. Come away home now, 
sonny; we have seen quite enough 
to-night” —with a shudder, 








But it was the last appearance of the 
season of little Mademois:lle Zerlina. 
She was placed in a soft crib, instead of 
the circus ring, in one of the hospital 
wards, undressed, examined and doc- 
tored, tho still insensible. It was found 
that the shoulder was dislocated and the 
left arm broken ; but the worst of all was 
the concussion of the brain. For hours 
she lay in thesame dullstupor. Midnight 
came and went, yet Dr. Ford sat on in 
silence beside the little bed, waiting for 
the awakenizg which might never come 
onearth. If gruff and brusque in man- 
ner, the young doctor had the tenderest 
heart and the gentlest hand in the place. 
He loved children with all the strength of 
a deep, manly nature and, as a matter of 
course, all children took to him. 

Two days had passed in the same un- 
consciousness, save for the incoherent 
muttering and terrible moans ; but toward 
the morning of the third day there came 
a change, and a few hours later on the 
child opened her eyes, and said faintly, 
** Mother!” 

Then they knew that all immediate 
danger was passed, altho the greatest care 
would be required, as the slightest agita- 
tion might prove fatal. She suffered 
acutely, poor child, both from pain and 
irritation ; but she was very patient, and 
would lie, the little weak, helpless thing, 
looking up at Dr. Ford with a sorrowful 
appeal in her large dark eyes, One great 
trouble had been smoothed away for her. 
Her mother had now enough money to 
last them for many months; for the pub- 
lic (always generous when its sympathies 
are aroused) had subscribed a handsome 
donation to its former bright little fa- 
vorite, which she had given to her mother 
along with the first smile that her face 
had worn since the accident. 

‘I wish—I wonder—do you think—oh, 
Dr. Ford, could you do something I want 
very much ?” 

The words fell almost like a sigh, so low 
and plaintive, yet so eager was the little 
voice. 

‘*Try me, Lina,” said the young man, 

kindly, stroking the small, thin hand 
which lay upon the coverlet. 
‘IT meant to buy presents for the chil- 
dren”—with a quivering lip—‘‘ but now I 
wou’t be able to make a happy Christmas 
for them. Could you,” with a wistful, 
tho doubtful glance, ‘‘ buy some for me? 
and then I could give them to them when 
they come to see me.” 

‘*T almost think I might undertake the 

charge, Lina,” replied Dr. Ford, laughing 
gently at the anxious face, which bright- 
ened wonderfully at his words. 
‘* Ay, you are such a good, dear, kind 
doctor,” cried the child, with sparkling 
eyes, drawing out the two precious * six- 
pennies” from under her pillow, and pro- 
ceeding gravely to give her orders. ‘I 
would hke a horse and cart for baby, 
please—that’s tuppeuce ; a pair ot scales 
for Julie—that’s a penny; a watch and 
chain for Lippo—that’s another penny ; 
and some candy sweets for Willie—that 
will be tuppence, too. And withthe rest, 
I think, please, the very nicest cake for 
Father and Mother.” 

Dr. Ford jotted down in his note-book 
the various articles, a curious smile lurk- 
ing round the corners of his mouth, while 
Lina watched him with a contented sigh. 

“Tm a very stupid fellow at buying, 
little girlie,” he said, with a comical look ; 
‘**but Pll do my best to give you satisfac- 
tion.” 

Then, with a gentle pat on her cheek, 
he went off on his rounds, leaving the 
child in a state of blissful anticipation. 

Lina thought her ward the “ beautiful- 
est” place that she had ever beenin. She 
liked to watch the nurses passing from 
one small sufferer to another with their 
kindly words or deeds ; and to have such 
a nice cosy bed to lie on, for her very own 
self ; while the bright red quilts on the 
cribs, and the tables of geraniums and 
flowers, were a constant comfort to her 
color-loving eyes. Then the joy of seeing 
her parents and the children, and kind 
Mrs. Bell and her two little sons, even tho 
the effort of speaking to them generally 
made her head ache terribly. 

Poor little Gerald Bell had been ban- 





ished from her presence, however, because 


he had unwittingly made her faint. He 
approached her with his big blue eyes 
widened to their utmost extent, his face 
full of awe and solemnity; and then 
(after he realized that it was really a liv- 
ing child that he saw before him. and not 
a lot of broken pieces of what had once 
been one, as he had imagined), to his 
uncle’s consternation, he went quite close 
up to her, and whispered, in a triumphant 
voice : 

‘*T saw you deaded at the circus !” 

In a moment the sick child seemed to 
see the brilliant gas, the rows of faces, and 
the dizzy rope dancing before her eyes, 
and to feel the horrible sensation of fall- 
ing down, down, down. She gave a 
frightened, startled cry, and fell back 
upon the pillow in a kind of faint. 

But the hush and peace and calm of the 
ward were working wonders for the irri- 
table nerves; and when Christmas Eve 
arrived our little Lina was able to enjoy 
listening to the hum of voices and the low 
murmuring of the softly uttered childish 
hymn, which sent up its unconscious amen 
to the tender glory of the Christmas cho- 
rus. 

The next day the doors of the hospital 
were opened wide to let old Father Christ- 
mas in, to give his jolly greetings to the 
little invalids ; and for many and many a 
night afterward the inmates talked of that 
eventful Santa Claus. 

For a short half-hour in the morning 
Lina had been allowed to have her home 
ones beside her, and had given them with 
her own eager hands the presents she 
had ready for them. 

Dr. Ford had done his work well, tho the 
two ‘sixpennies” must have surely been 
changed tocoin of wonderful value to have 
produced such a fine sugared cake and 
such lots of candy. The unselfish little 
girl had been made so happy by his whis- 
per that he had sent Santa Claus to visit 
the Gambetti’s house, and to take them a 
large basket of good things with him. 

“T think, if you wouldn’t mind, my 
own dear doctor, I would like to give you 
a kiss,” she said, quaintly, when he had 
finished his talk with her, her black eyes 
full of gratitude. 

The young man flushed a little, but bent 
down with a smile to receive a very 
hearty kiss from his small patient. 

‘‘T love you so very, very much,” she 
whispered, softly, and then began to ex- 
amine her treasures. 

Her excitement and admiration later 
on, when the gorgeous Christmas tree was 
displayed in the ward, were almost too 
much for her feeble state. 

** Oh, isn’t it lovely ! Oh, isn’t it beau- 
tiful, just!” drawing in her breath with 
intense delight, and from time to time 
giving vent to little cries of wonder, 

Old gentlemen and young gentlemen, 
old ladies and young ladies, boys and 
girls, nurses, doctors, and convalescents, 
were all crowded round the gayly decked 
and loaded tree, and Lipa thought that 
she would never grow tired of watching 
them handing out the gifts to every one. 
And when on her own crib her dear Dr, 
Ford laid a picture-book, a box of sweets, 
a china tea set, and a beautiful doll, the 
child’s heart was full to overflowing. j 

‘All for me?’ she questioned, with 
parted lips. Then, to the doctor's amaze- 
ment, she lay back on the pillow, with 
the tears running down her cheeks. The 
excitement, noise and pleasure had quite 
overcome the poor little rope-dancer, and 
she had many a weary night afterward in 
consequence, But by and by she wasable 
to look back happily upon the festive 
scene ; and by aud by, when she was al- 
lowed to leave the hospital and return to 
her home, she was never tired of telling 
over to the children the glories of that 
Christmas Day. 

‘IT am not going to lose sight of you, 
little woman,” Dr. Ford said, when Mrs, 
Gambetti came to take her little girl away. 
**IT don’t know what I'll do without the 
sight of your black eyes to welcome me in 
the mornings !” 

Lina caught hold of his hand in her lov- 
ing, impulsive way and kissed it fervent- 

ly. 

‘*T’'m going to grow up quick, my own 
dear doctor,” she said, with a confident 





little gesture of her head, ‘‘ and then I’m 








coming to be your servant and live with 
you always.” 

Mrs. Gambetti and the doctor both 
smiled. 

**She’s forever saying that, sir,” added 
the woman, apologetically ; ‘‘but now 
that Mrs. Bell has given me regular work 
and has spoken to my husband, we'll not 
have to send our little Lina back to the 
circus. She’s to go to school next month 
when we move into the new house, thanks 
to you, sir.” 

And thus Mademoiselle Zerlina disap- 
peared forever from the publ c gaze ; tho 
many years afterward a rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed, smart little table maid, whose 
smiling, happy face epened the door to 
the visitors who came to consult the well- 
known. rising physician, Dr. Ford, 
strangely enough answered to the name 
of Lina Gambetti. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 
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A HALF-PENNY’S WORTH. 


BY EVA LOVETT. 





THE story-teller had only one listener. 
It was a little girl, who knelt, with her 
elbows resting upon the story-teller’s lap, 
and her brown eyes fastened upon the 
story-teller’s face. 

‘“*T haven’t much time this morning, 
dear,” said the story-teller, looking long- 
ingly at ber writing table. 

‘‘ Well—you can give me just a penny’s 
worth,” cc axed the listener, laughing. 

“‘T won’t do even that,” replied the story- 


teller. ‘* You shall have only a half- 
penny’s worth. That’s more than I got 
myself !” 


Then the listener knew that a good 
atory was coming, for the best kind of a 
story always comes out of a joke. 

**When I was a little girl,” said the 
story- teller, ‘I walked about a half-mile 
to school every morning. It was too far 
to come home at noon, sol carried my 
luncheon. I had a fancy straw basket to 
carry it in.” 

‘* What did you have ?” asked the brown- 
eyed listerer. 

‘* Well—sandwiches, perhaps a cake, or 
alittle tart, and fruit. I often bought 
cakes as I went along.” 

‘‘ Didn’t they give you hard boiled eggs, 
and cheese, and things?” asked the lis- 
tener. ‘‘ Some of the girls in school bring 
those.” 

“I don’t believe my mother approved 
of hard-boiled eggs—or cheese. On my 
way to school I passed a baker’s shop, 
where they sold some cakes I was partic- 
ularly fond of. It was a thin cake like a 
water, round and sweet. The shop was 
kept by a German woman, who couldn’t 
speak English very well; but she knew 
the cakes I liked, and got them out as 
soon as she saw me coming. The price 
was two fora penny. We spoke of pen- 
nies in those days, and often used them. 
We had ‘cents’ too, but the copper pen- 
nies were quite common.” 

“The cakes were pretty cheap,” ob- 
served the little girl. 

“Yes; andI was very fond of them. 
I believe 1 grew to think my luocheon in- 
complete without some of those cakes. 
Every morning I went to my mother, the 
last thing, for the necessary funds to get 
them. 

**But one morning, when I was ready 
to go to school, I hadn’t any money. I 
forget how it happened. Whether my 
mother was ail out of pennies or whether 
she thought | had been eating too many 
cakes, and refused to allow me to get any 
more, or whether she was away from 
home and I couldn’t ask her, or whatever 
might have been the reason of my penni- 
less state—you know what that word 
means, don’t you, my dear?” 

**Oh, yes, 1 know what it means,” re- 
plied the small listener, heaving a sigh 
from the depths of her youthful bosom. 

‘* Well—whatever was the cause I for- 
get. But the effect I distinctly remem- 
ber—I was entirely penniless. Sometimes, 
you know, my darling,’ put in the story- 
teller, sagely, ** we forget why things were 
so, and only remember that they were !” 

“Oh, yes!” The listener nodded her 
head knowingly. ‘‘Of course, I knew 
that long ago.” 

“You children are so wise! Well— 
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just as I was starting for school in this 
utterly forlorn condition a thought flashed 
into my mind. In my mother’s upper 
drawer there was alittle box which con- 
tained, among other things, an English 
half-penny. It hadexcited my curiosity 
many times, and I had often wondered 
why my mother had not spent it, and why 
she kept it there. If it wasa valuable 
coin why did she not put it away? If it 
was the saine as any other money why 
did she not spend it? If it was not, why 
did she keep it? Being a half-penny, 
would it buy half as much as a penny? 
And if so, why was it not put to some 
good use—given to me to buy cakes with, 
for instance? 

‘‘ These questions had often puzzled my 
small brain. Now here was a chance to 
solve them. Here was a chance to find 
out if that half-penny would buy any- 
thing, and if so, how much, In the same 
way that half a loaf is better than no 
bread, I thought to myself, that one of my 
favorite delicious cakes would be better 


than none at all. I would take that half- 
penny and a-k my friend, the German 
baker woman, to give me one of the cakes 
for it, explaining to her that, as the price 
of the cakes was two fora nenny, a half- 
penny should purchase one.” 

‘Probably your mother was out,” sng- 
gested the brown eyed lit:le girl, gravely. 

“You mean because [I didn’t ask ber if 
I might have the half-penny? Perhaps 
she was. You may hope so, my dear, if 
it comforts you. Still, I don’t believe the 
fact that [took it out of her drawer with- 
out permission troubled me at all. And I 
don’t think she ever spoke of that part of 
the matter. My mother was a sensible 
woman; she did not make occasions for 
litile sins, when we did not intend wrong. 

“It was fortunate I started early to 
school that morning, for the discussion I 
had with the German baker woman was 
long and animated, I might say heated. I 
was very uncertain of the result of my 
experiment. I recollect so well how my 
heart quaked horribly inside, altho [ 
walked into the bakery shop with a bold 
air, and stood firmly in front of the 
coun er, 

‘**When the German woman saw me, 
she smiled a wide, genial smile, and took 
out her pan of fresh cakes. How good 
they looked. Warm and crisp and sugary ! 

‘*** Nisch day !’ she remarked, pleasant- 


*** Yes, very nice,’ I answered. But I 
was too intent upon my business to con- 
tinue further the subject of the weather. 
I touched the little cakes with my finger. 

‘** Two for a penny? I asked, looking 
the woman in the face. 

‘** Yesh,’ she replied, in an astonished 
tone. ° 

‘*f don’t wonder she was astonished. 
I had been buying those cakes every day 
for three weeks. 

“T felt myself getting very hot, but I 
- as quictly as [ could. ‘Then, if 
they are two for a penny, I suppose you 
will sell them one for a half-penny ? 

** The woman looked at me suspiciously. 

**Dey are two vor von pennee !’ she 
said, stolidly. ‘Two vor von pennee! 
How mannee you vant? 

“IT knew | was very red in the face. I 
opened my hot, moist little hand, and 
showed the coin I held. 

*** Will you sell me one cake for a half- 
penny? I began, slowly. ‘One half- 
penny is half a peany, you know; and if 
the cakes are two for one penny, they 
must be one for a half-penny ! 

*** Nein!’ said the baker woman.angrily. 
‘Dey are two vor von pennce—two! no 
more—nein |’ She shook her head at me 
as she said it, 

‘*** But don’t you see,’ I said again, * that 
ahalf a penny is half as much as one 
penny, aud one cake is half as much as 
two cakes; and if you sell two cakes for 
one penny, one-half of one peony would 
buy one half of twocakes? I looked at 
her triumphantly. It seemed to me it 
was very plaio. 

“The woman stared back at me a few 
seconds. 

‘*** Nein! Dey are two vor von pennee,’ 
she said again; and she put the pan of 
a back into the showcase and shut the 

id. 

““*Perhaps you don’t understand,’ I 
began, unwilling to forego either my argu- 
ment or the cake, ‘that one for a half- 
penny is the same’— 

** *‘Nein—not same ! she cried,defiantly, 
spreading her broad fat hands on the 
counter. ‘Nein! Two—vor — von — 
pennee! Nein! Bah! 

‘*Looking back at this very unpleasant 
experience, and remembering how hot 
and uncomfortable I felt under the Ger- 
man baker woman’s fierce little blue eyes, 
I can’t blame her particularly for being 
angry. I suppose she thought I was try- 
ing to cheat her with some kind of a bo- 
gus coin, and that I had turned outa 
scoundrel and a fraud after all. Alter- 


nately she looked with scorn at the half- 
penny I held out, and with contempt at 
me, 


“T think I felt more mortified at not being 
able to show her what seemed to me so 
clear than unhappy at the loss of the 
cake. I began to back slowly away. The 
woman watched me sharply. Perhaps she 
thought I might take the cakes by force. 
I don’t remember exactly how I got out 
of the shop. I know I felt very disap- 
pointed and miserable, and that the half- 
penny I carried was a heavy burden in 
my pocket until I replaced it in the little 
box in my mother’s upper drawer. 

‘I believe my mother only langhed when 
I told her about it. She explained that 
the coin was a foreign one, and could not 
be used in this country.” 

‘Then you did not get the cake, after 
all,” said the little girl, drawing a long 
breath. 

“Oh, no! I told you I did not get even 
a half-penny’s worth out of the story!” 

‘*Perhaps that is the moral. Perhaps 
you were punished that way. for taking 
the half-penny without leave,” suggested 
the little girl, who was used to moral 
tales, and considered a story unfinished 
unless some appropriate lesson was 
drawn. 

‘*Perhaps so!” said the  story-teller, 
thoughtfully. ‘“‘’'m sure I suffered 
enough during that conversation. I’ve 
been in some unpleasant situations since, 
that I’ve forgotten all about, but I never 
shall forget my uncomfortable feelings 
while I tried to explain the cake and half- 
penny problem to the German bakeress. 
‘ Bakeress’ sounds well, doesn’t it? 

‘* And here’s another point I never have 
been able to decide. Was the problem 
really too hard for her, and did she think 
I was talking nonsense? Or did she not 
know English enough to understand me, 
and did she think [ was trying to cheat 
her? Or was the whole affair a just pun- 
ishment on me for being greedy and avari- 
cious? or”— 

‘*Mercy!” exclaimed the little girl, 
** seems to me you thought an awful lot 
about that half-penny !” . 

‘*T believe I did, my dear; but I’m giv- 
ing you too much for your money now! 
Run out and skip rope! I’ve got some 
work to finish !” 

Bsooxk.yn, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘“*WELL, I trust your married life may 
be ahappy one!’ “Oh, Nell, what a funny 
idea !’’—Life. 


....A thief is generally distant in his 
manner, if he suspects an officer is after 
him.—Binghaumton Republican, 


...- Ah! you flatter me,” lisped a 
masher toa pretty girl with whom he was 
conversing. ‘‘ No, I don’t,” was the reply ; 
* you couldn’t be any flatter than you are.” 
—Tit-Bits, 

....A Last Refuge.—Fiery Anarchist: 
*“ But if France and England and Ataerica 
close their doors against us where will we 
go?” Plain American: ‘Go to work.”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 





steal Mary: “ F-e-r-m-e-n-t, ferment — to 
work.” Mamma: “ Now, place it in a sen- 
tence to show me you really understand it.” 
Mary: “In summer I love to ferment in 
the garden.”’— [he Waterbury. 


....A clergyman, one hot Sunday observ- 
ing a deacon asleep in church, called out: 
** Brother Austin, please open the window 
alittle. Physicians say it is unbealthy to 
sleep in a hot room.”—Quincy Journal, 


....A Russian Joke.—At a country ball: 
** My dear sir, you have just stepped on my 
partner’s foot. I demand satisfaction.” 
“Oh! certainly; yonder sits my wife—go 
and step on her foot.” — Peterburgskaya Ga- 
zett, 


...." You must not be discouraged, 
George,” she said. ‘* Papa may be abrupt, 
but his heart is as warm as a June day.” 
“Yes,” replied George, “I’ve noticed that 
his manner is very summary.”’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


.--Mrs. Snooper: “ Isn’t that a very pe- 
culiar perfume that Mrs. Hamburger has 
commenced to use lately ?””’ Mrs. Skid- 
more: “It’s carbolic acid. She wants to 
make people believe she’s been to Europe.” 
—Life. 


....Jadley: “* Does Datson still go with 
the same girl that he did last summer ?” 
Jellyby: “ Yes.” “ Jadley : “She still ac; 
cepts his attentions as if she cared for him ”’ 
Jellyby: “Oh, yes, after a fashion. He’s 
her husband now.”—Exchange. 


...-"' 1 tell you,” said the man with a con- 
fiding nature, ‘‘ it’s mighty discouraging to 
have your wife laugh at your efforts.” 
‘Mine never does.’’ ‘‘ You’re in luck.” 
“I don’t know. You see I write for the 
comic papers.’’— Washington Star. 

.... Little Tommy: ‘‘Say, are you en- 
gaged to my sisteror are you not?” Alger- 
non (blushing furiously): ‘‘I am—am not, 





Little Tommy: ‘Come out from behind 
that door, Sis. I knewI’d earn that quar- 
ter.”’—New York Herald. 


....Not aremedy.—Mother (returned from 
a call), ‘‘ Why, you have taken cold. You 
are feverish. Don’t you fee) hot?’ Lit- 
tle Ethel: ‘‘ Yes’m. I’ve beenhavin’ John- 
nie tell me some ghost stories, so’s to 
make cold chills run down my back; but it 
doesn’t do abit of good.”—Good News. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











PROVERB, 
* 
* # & # 
* * & * 
* * & # 
* * & % 
* * 
* # 
* *& & & 
* *# & # 
* # & & 
* * # * 
* % 
* 
* ” . * 
+e * # 
* a” 7 * 
* *# * 


Upper letter: A vowel. 

Square word: 1, Mistake; 2, not occu- 
pied ; 3, dilatory; 4, uses the needle, 

Small words between: Verb and adverb. 
Square word: 1, Not bad; 2, a mixture ; 
3, to anoint; 4, to love exceedingly. 

Short word and letter: Adverb and vow- 
el. 

Square word: 1, A measure of distance ; 
2, cool refreshments ; 3, dregs; 4, the life 


principle. 


RHYMED PUZZLE. 

I’m composed of four letters, two fat and 
two thin, 

By dividing them rightly each one has a 
twin. 

The first you will utter when there’s cause 

for surprise, 

The second gets drunk, and the third one 

likewise. 

The fourth isn’t wicked like the second, or 
third ; 

And its sound right before me is frequently 
heard. 

Read me backwards, or forwards, I’m still 
just the same ; 

And many men have me when it comes to 
their name. 


ll I. P. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 5ru. 
DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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HOURGLASS WITH DIAGONALS, 


RANGERS 
ADAPT 











Well 

Brought Up 
—the woman who 
uses Pearline. She 
knowsagood thing 
when she sees , 
it; she tries 
Pearline, and | 
then uses it. 
Her clothes , 
are washed 
with half the 
labor and without harm; her 
house is cleaned in half the 
time, and without trouble. 
Everything is done with little 
work; she has done with hard 
work, for she has Peardine. 

is as good as’’ or ** the same as 


Beware (tes een 
Peariine. IT’S FALSE- 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
lous grocers will tell you “ this 





Tommy, but J would like to—to be.” 





you som in gaes of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send i? back. 278 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 








An elegant-dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
od Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 0cta. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 








Uric Acid mastered @t .ast oy 
BEAR LITHIA WATER. No more 
out or rheumatism. Dr. L. 4. 
,» says: “I improve 
é use of this valuabie 


Me. my patients.” . KR. 
vave Mark, a1 33d N says: 


( Se 33d St., N. ¥., says: 
uo doubt about it, the BEAR LITHIA WATER is a bi 
uty folks. Jam an advocate for its use in the Uric Aci 
jathesis, especially when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
anactual outbreak of gout occurs.’’ Dr. Page iseminent au- 
thority upon Mineral Waters. It is a positive cure for Kidney 
end Bladd-r troubles. | Send for Pamphle 
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BOVININE 


The most nutritious of 
all food preparations; 
always retained by the 
stomach. Ready for 
instant use. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are ‘the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, ("“PResset¥Nae" 
LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


«. 
~ 








GQc_ gallon; % gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with «imple instructions how to 


permaoently mend or coat all k nds of roofs. 

Refer to KR. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 
Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 


sible guarantee for 3,5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof, Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET Vow Vork. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS BELIABLE 
For Bale by Grocers Generally. 


D. $. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St.. PATLATELPATA. PA. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Fiatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
290 Fifth 4eenne Vow Varb 


~~ HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. — 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 








This beautiful spot is within 2% hours of New York, 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania RK. KR. 5o'cloek P. M., 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o'clock P. M., both trains dally, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R., 
1: or 8 P.M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate. Tenn. 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the ST. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
bay | Vy ite former capacity. 


A e latest improvements have been 


Y. 





placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 


ReSen * Pevlors Restaurant. — 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
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SEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 







D0 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ARNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. 
BAKER’S preaxrast cocoa, 


Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


THE NEXT POTATO CROP. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 














THE approach of spring—even tho it may 
yet be some weeks distant—warns us that 
it is time to be considering ways and means 
for the early crops. The potatoes are not 
the very first things to be planted, but it is 
none too early now to be planning for them. 
The early potato crop, if it is early in fact, 
and if a fairly good yield is secured, is al- 
most always a profitable one. 

The point to be observed now is the care of 
the seed. It should be kept in a cool, dark 
place so that there will be no disposition 
to sprout as soon as the first warm days 
come. A seed potato which has spronted, 
and had that sprout broken off, has 
lost a certain portion of its vitality. The 
second sprout coming from the same eyeis 
not so good and will not bring as good re- 
sults. The sprout when first starting into 
growth feeds upon the fleshy portion of the 
seed-piece ; and if the plant food in this has 
been partly consumed there is, of course, 
less nourishment remaining for the plant 
that needs it. 

The best cultivators, recognizing the fact 
that the plant at first feeds upon the flesh 
of the seed-piece, endeavor to cut the seed 
so that each eye shall have as much of the 
flesh of the tuber as is possible. There is 
much discussion as to the very best method 
of cutting; but beyond this, and the fact 
that in general the best results are secured 
by having two good eyes to each piece, we 
have as yet no very definite data. This 
much is accepted by our very best growers— 
with a single exception. 

In the extreme southern portion of Flor- 
ida, where early potatoes are grown exten- 
sively for the Northern markets, many of 
the gardeners pare a thick rind from the 
potatoes and plant that. They save by 
this means more than one-half of the edible 
portion of the tuber for food; and as pota- 
toes there are worth pretty nearly their 
weight in gold about planting time, it may 
be that they dothis from motives of econo- 
my. They claim, however, that as they do 
not wish to grow large tubers, such seed 
answers quite as wellasany. Their object 
is to get potatoes about the size of a hen’s 
egg, and a good many of them rather than 
a less number of larger ones. 

Some growers (not in Florida) make a 
practice of discarding the small or seed 
end of the tuber. This appears to be rea- 
sonabie, as that purtion contains many 
small eyes which -will of course send up 
many smali sprouts. The result would 
naturally be that many small potatoes 
would be formed in the hill, but that few 
of them would attain much size. 

French growers recognize the fact that 
many sprouts are a detriment, and some 
advanced cultivators make a practice ‘of 
thinning so that there shall be only one, or 
at the most two plants in a hill. Then, 
with proper cultivation every tuber that 
sets has a chance to grow to good size. If 
pruning is of advantage elsewhere, why 
not here ? 

Greater earliness may be secured by 
starting the plants in a hot-bed. I have 
practiced this method on a small scale (in 
garden culture, not in field culture) with 
good success. The seed pieces should be 
laid in the bed and covered in the same way 
that s.eet potatoes are. But instead of 
pulling the sprouts for transplanting, the 
entire seed-piece should be taken up care- 
fully, with as much earth as can be made 
to adhere, and placed in the prepared hill 
The transplanting should be done when 
the plants are three or four inches high. 

Rich ground and good cultivation are 


absolutely required for a profitable crop. 
Our average potato yield is less than eighty 
bushels—a crop that pays an exceedingly 
scant profit at average prices. But against 
this we have many well-authenticated 
cases where the yield has been above five 
hundred bushels per acre, and there are 


many growers who make a steady average - 


of two hundred to three hundred bushels. 
Such crops pay for almost any labor that 
can be expended upon them, and indeed it 
may be pretty truly said that the more the 
labor the better the profit. 

The cultivation of the potato crop must 
be thorough from the beginning. Attend 
well to the preparation of the land before 
planting. The seed should have fine mel- 
low ground below it, as well as above. ‘To 
secure this, plow deeply and harrow well, 
and then plow again and thus turn this 
prepared surface under, so that the fine 
soil will be at the pottom and immediately 
about the seed. 

Heavy fertilizing will always pay. Upon 
areas where it can be managed I think the 
very best method is to apply manure that 
has been thoroughly rotted and composted 
directly in the drill. Then the seed has 
available plant food right where it can be 
utilized from the beginning. One who has 
never manured in this way will be surprised 
at the amount and size of the tubers that a 
single hill will turn out. It is one of the 
surest aids to a large yield, and in connec 
tion with proper cultivation may be pretty 
safely counted on to make three hundred 
bushels per acre. Level cultivation is 
another matter of importance. The potato 
is largely composed of water, and needs 
much moisture in order to make its full 
growth. By the old method of hilling, or 
ridging, the water is constantly drained 
away. By planting in deep furrows, say 
eight inches below the level, the roots are 
much better protected against drought. 
When planted in such trenches they should 
be covered at first not more than three 
inches deep and subsequent early cultiva- 
tion should consist in drawing the soil to 
them until the surface is made level. By 
observing these suggestions, none of which 
are beyond the reach of any practics! and 
intelligent farmer, the potato crop may be 
made one of the most profitable of all the 
crops of the farm. 

FRANKLIN, O, 
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POULTRY KEEPING AND FRUIT 
CULTURE. 


BY M. SUMNER PERKINS. 


Ir would seem that every poultry keeper 
should toa certain extent bea fruit grower ; 
and, conversely, that every fruit producer 
should keep fowls. These two branches of 
rural industry have an intimate connection, 
for each is, in a measure, the supplement of 
the other. Poultry are happier, more con- 
tented, and supplied with a better variety 
of food, when allowed the range of orchard 
and fruit plat; and, on the other hand, the 
fruit attains a larger, handsomer, and more 
perfect growth when fowls are near. 

Poultry manure,when properly saved from 
waste, forms one of the very best of ferti- 
lizers for fruits ; 
of its 


but, as the ammonia, one 
most valuable elements, is very 
volatile, and, therefore, easily escapes and 
is lost, pains must be taken to thoroughly 
mix the manure, as soon as it is made, with 
ground plaster or dry earth, and thus fix 
and bind this subtle gas. Protection from 
sun and rain is also very essential to pre- 
serve the excellent qualities of this ferti- 
lizer. High-grade poultry mane, diluted 
with earth or plaster and applied in spring 
to all kinds of fruits, both smalland large, 
has a most marked effect, and not only 
promotes the general health and thrift of 
the trees, vines and plants, but also greatly 
increases the crops of fruit borne, both in 
quantity as well as quality. 

The name of theinsects, bugs and worms 
that prey upon our fruits and disappoint 
the hopes of the fruit grower is truly 
legion; and the warfare agaiost these pests 
constitutes one of the severest and 
arduous labors of the 
turist. 

Fowls are of great value as insecticides. 
They not only destroy the enemies of our 
fruits, but derive from the same a valuable 
variety of animal food, and acquire health- 
ful exercise in hunting and searching for 
their victims. Thus a positive and unmiti- 
gated nuisance to the fruit grower is con- 
verted into salable eggs and meat by the 
poultry. Then the fowls need some pro- 
tection from the scorching, desiccating rays 
of the summer’s sun, and this can best be 
obtained by the green leaves and foliage of 
our fruit-bearing trees and plants. Plenty 
of vegetation in the poultry runs means 


most 


modern horticul- 





comfort for the fowls. 





There is a season of a few weeks in sum- 
mer, when the picking of small fruits and 
the cultivation of orchards and vineyards, 
together with the rearing of chickens and 
care of the older poultry stock, unaveida- 
bly brings upon the person who combines 
poultry and fruit culture, a considerable 
pressure of work, that will very likely ne- 
cessitate the employment of extra help for 
afew days now and then; but, barring this, 
there is quite an even and uniform distri- 
bution of labor throughout the year, and 
in winter, when there is comparitively 
little to be done among the fruits, the 
pou'try keeper is kept very busy and meets 
with his harvest on account of the high 
prices that fresh eggs bring in cold 
weather. 

There isa steady income right tbrough 
the year, when the above combination of 
industries is pursued; and the main share 
of the summer’s profits is not require to 
support the idleness of winter, as too often 
occurs in general farm operations. ‘The 
production of one or more commodities 
every day inthe year, with money coming 
in every week and month, is what every 
farmer and gardener needs for his profit; 
but this is by no means a usual condition 
in practical farm life. 

The labors of fruit and poultry culture 
are not in the main severe; and, conse- 
quently, are more suited to limited physical 
powers than some other branches of agri- 
cultural endeavor. The younger members 
of the family can therefore contribute their 
share of effort to the enterprise; and their 
out-door work will give them health as 
well as teach many instructive lessons, 
that will very probably beget a fondness 
for rural life that will endure as long as 
life lasts. 

The person who controls a fruit and poul- 
try farm has the satisfaction of being his 
own superintendent and manager com- 
bined. He leads a life of great independ- 
ence, and one that is eminently natural 
and healthful; and, while his profits are 
not at all fabulous, they are reasonably 
sure and substantial. The absence of the 
continual pressure and excitement inci- 
dental to the city dweller tends to insure 
to him, whose labor and life is cast among 
rural scenes, a long, peaceful existence, the 
beauty of which is largely hidden from the 
inhabitant of the crowded 
center. 


metropolitan 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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NEW METHODS OF PRESERVING 
FRUITS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 





THE vast quantities of perishable fruits 
that are grown in this conntry annually 
make the question of disposing of them at 
a fair profit a most difficult one to answer, 
and very ingenious methods are adopted 
for preserving them until the great glut in 
the market is somewhat abated. Twenty 
years ago every country homestead had the 
large open fireplace gayly decorated with 
strings of drying apples and pears during 
the autumn days, and rudely constructed 
sheds and bleacheries were erected in the 
open sun for the same purpose. Barrels of 
dried apples were thus prepared every year 
by the housewife for winter use, and nota 
few of them were sent to the markets where 
fair prices could be obtained. Drying ap- 
ples near the fire or in the open sun was 
distinctly the housewife’s work, and the 
money which she made from it was rightly 
considered her special * pocket fund.” In- 
valids and children could pare and cut 
apples, and they were frequently bribed 
into the work by the promise of half a cent 
a pound for all they dried, while the direct 
or of the enterprise pocketed the rest. 

All of this, however, has largely changed 
now except in the way-back counties where 
a few country stores are still supplied with 
their dried apples by the neighboring farm- 
ers. It does not pay to cut and dry the 
apples for the wholesale market after the 
old-fashioned method, for machinery has so 
cheapened the article that no hand-work 
can enter into competition with it. Desic- 
cated fruit can be preserved in one-half the 
time, and at less than half the cost. Great 
quantities of desiccated apples, pears, ber- 
ries, cherries, peaches, and apricots are 
prepared at the evaporators every season 
for the winter trade, and the demand for 
them is almost as universal as for the 
green fruitsin summer. The fruit growers 
find that the factories buy up nearly all of 
their surplus fruit, and, tho the prices are 
always at the lowest figures in the market, 
they are great benefactors to the farmers. 

Of late years there has been quite a 
change in the preparation of these dried 
fruits, even at the factories, and the dried 
fruits that are displayed for sale are as 





white and clear as it is possible to make any 
fruit when fresh. Not satisfied with sim- 
ply preserving the fruits for the markets 
the factory people now bleach their fruit by 
sulphur toa pure white. All of the fruit 
which our grandmothers Cried in the sun 
or before the fireplace was very dark in 
color, and this darkening process is the 
inevitable result of drying, whether in 
the sun or at the factories. The evaporated 
fruit is now bleached to a pure white 
through the fumes of sulphur. The fruits 
are sulphured first, and during the process 
of evaporation much of the poisonous ef- 
fects is taken off by the air. The fruits are 
sliced and then placed nicely on trays, when 
they are subjected to the fumes of sulphur 
for half an hour. When they are taken cut 
they are very white, and they will retain 
this appearance during the whole process 
of evaporation which follows. The sual- 
phuring process takes away a great deal of 
the flavor of the fruit, but the markets 
demand the white fruit in preference to the 
brown, althothe latter has the better flavor. 
In many European countries sulphured fruit 
is probibited by law, but in America it is uni- 
versally soldat all stores. Efforts are being 
made now, however, to prepare dried fruits 
for the market that will be perfectly white 
without the use of sulphur, and with the 
natural flavor and sweetness retained. 

Next to dried and evaporated fruits those 
preserved by cold storage are the most im- 
portant, and the line of improvement ex- 
tends in this direction almost as conspicu- 
ously as in the other. On the leading 
hotel tables and restaurants of the country 
we now find cold storage grapes from mid- 
winter on to late spring, altho ten years ago 
such a thing was not known. Many look 
suspiciously even now upon these preserved 
grapes, for they do not look as tempting as 
the solid berries taken directly from the 
vines; but wrinkled skin is not always a 
sure sign of unworthiness. The cold stor- 
age grapes if properly kept retain nearly 
all of the natural flavor and sweetness of 
the fruits when first picked, Fine bunches 
are plucked from the vines in the growing 
season and placed in the packing house 
until the surplus moisture of the stems has 
evaporated. New grape baskets are then 
lined with paraflined paper, so that when 
they are full the paper can be drawn over 
the top. The baskets are filled with the 
bunches of grapes, and the paper folded 
over so that as much air as possible is ex- 
cluded. Such grapes held in cold storage 
will keep for a Jong time without losing 
their juiciness and natural flavor. The 
Niagara grapes are kept by cold storage 
until after the holidays, while a new variety 
called the Vergennes can be preserved all 
winter. The grape crop is alwfiys so enor- 
mous that there is a great surplus stock on 
hand, and during the glut in the market 
prices are so low that many growers realize 
no profit from them. But by means of 
the cold storage process tons of good grapes 
ean now be kept until later when prices 
are higher, 

Another way to dispose of the grapes, 
which of late years has proved popular and 
remunerative to the farmers, is to make 
unfermented grape juice. Grapes that 
have fallen from good bunches, and hence 
unfit for market, can be used for this pur- 
pose, and the fresh juice which is prepared 
from them is considered one of the most 
wholesome beverages that can be univer- 
sally drunk. The juice is the pure product 
of the grapes without any addition of drugs 
to preserve it, or to flavor its quality. At 
nearly all of the drug stores and soda-water 
fountains in the city this unfermented 
grape juice can be obtained, and many pre 
fer it mixed with a little plain soda as a 
refreshing drink. The methods of preparing 
the juice for market vary somewhat, and 
every year some improvement is made upon 
the old processes. One way is to boil down 
the juice toa thick sirup, and then bottle 
it for future use. Prepared in this way, 
the juice keeps for years, and when it is 
needed a little water is mixed with it. Un- 
fermented Niagara grape juice is also pre- 
pared for market by simply heating it toa 
certain temperature, and, after it has been 
filtered, bottling it while hot. This is sold 
in the markets for general use; but so far 
its sale has been confined chiefly to the 
soda-water fountains, altho a wider market 
is promised for it when its quality and 
wholesomeness are better known. It will 
open a new market for the grapes, and 
relieve the overgroaning stands of some of 
their heavy burdens in the fall of the year. 

The general canning of fruits is too ex- 
tensive an industry to require more than 
passing mention. Over one thousand 


canning factories are busily at work from 
the Ist of July well up into October pre- 
paring tons of fruits and vegetables for 
One of these large 


winter consumption. 
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factories turns out hundreds of thousands 

of cans of every conceivable variety of fruit. 

Many have their own farms where the 
fruits are grown by laborers hired for this 

purpose; but the vast majority buy their 
products direct from the fruit growers at 
so much per ton If it were not for these 
immensecanning concerns the fruit surplus 
would be so great every year that markets 
would be glutted, and growers would hard- 
ly realize a cent of profit. As it is now the 
canning factories offer a good outlet for all 
this fruit, and supply and demand are 
more equally balanced. California, with 
its great fruit-growing possibilities, is fore- 
most in trying to open new channel ways 
for the products of that State. It leads all 
others in the number of fruit-canning fac- 
tories, and by all odds it is the foremost 
wine-making State of the Union. It is not 
so much a question there of how to grow 
fruits as how to find a profitable market 

for them. During the present season the 
cold storage idea was carried a step further 
by a firm of enterprising California fruit 
growers, A number of cxr-loads of fresh 
fruits carefully packed in refrigerators were 
shipped across the continent by rail, and 
then sent by the fastest steamship to Europe. 
The first experiment proved a failure, as the 
English buyers did not understand this 
move, supposing the fruit to be dried o1 
canned ; but the second shipment met with 
a better reception. The English dealers 
handled the fruits rapidly, ard the venture 
evidently proved a promising success. 

NEw YorRK City, 
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GOVERNOR FLOWER ON ROADS. 


GOVERNOR FLOWER’S annual message to 
the Legislature at Albany, last week, gives 
much attention to the subject of roads. He 
says: 

“The subject of good roads is exciting a re- 
markable interest throughout the country. 
By popular agitation and through the newspa- 
pers the movement is beginning to find expres- 
sion in State legislation ; and if it goes on with its 
present momentum will revolutionize conditions 
now prevailing in nearly all rural localities. 

“While having no sympathy whatever with 
that phase of this movement which secks the 
establishment of a national bureau of roads and 
the consequent building of national roads 
through the country, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the prosperity of our own State, and 
especially the interests of its agricultural sec- 
tions, demand prompt and effective efforts to 
improve the condition of our highways. It has 
long been admitted generally that our present 
system of highway improvement is indefensible, 
either from the point of view of economy or from 
the point of view of efficiency. Yet annual 
spasmodic efforts have been made here and 
there to establish permanent and durable roads, 
or even to change the antiquated method which 
so long prevailed. As is well knowa the 
principal feature of our highway legislation 
and practice is what is comprehended by the so- 
called ‘working’ systein; and with a view of 
getting at reliable statistics as to the actual cost 
at’ present of highway maintenance and con- 
struction under this system, | have sent com- 
munications to the town clerks in the State, re- 
questing them to furnish me with figures which 
would be of use in such a computation. I have 
received replies from only about a third of the 
towns: yet the figures received afford a reason- 
able opportunity of computing with more or less 
degree of accuracy the approximate cost in each 
county. T have endeavorec chiefly to ascertain 
the total number of days’ work performed in a 
year on the highways of cach county, and also 
the total cash expenditures for highway improve- 
ment in each county for one year.” 

A table follows giving the total annual 
cost of roads in the various counties. There 
are three columns: one showing the ex 
penditure in days’ work, another showing 
the expenditure in cash, and a third show 
ing the total for each county. The grand 
total is $2,715,761. He continues: 


nas 


“It will be observed from this table that fifty 
counties in the State are now paying annually 
in labor and cash about $2,700,000 upon their 
highways. This is an average of about $54,000 
foreach county. I venture the assertion, which 
I think will be generally corroborated by those 
who have seen the methods of work now em- 
ployed on country roads, that a large proportion 
of this expenditure is practically wasted. With 
ho great expenditure, but under a different sys- 
fem, each county might be covered with fine 
macadam roads with all the resulting advan- 
tagesin appreciation of property and in econo- 
my of transportation. It is difficult to estimate 
the average cost of macadam roads in our State 
because of the varying conditions in different 
localities; but a reasonably conservative esti- 
mate by engineers is $7,00a mile as the cost of 
first construction, with an annual cost for main- 
tenance and repairs of about $300 a mile. If 
this estimate is correct, the present average 
cost of highway improvement each year in the 
counties of the State, reducing the labor per- 
formed to a cash valuation, would pay the 
interest and provide for the sinking fund on a 
sufficient issue of bonds to construct 150 miles of 
roadin each county, viz.: The cost of 150 miles 
of macadam road at $7,000 per mile would be 


$1,050,000, the interest on which would be $42,- 
000 per annum at 4 per cent., leaving $12,009 a 
year to be applied to a sinking fund. From the 
table given above, with an accurate knowledge 
of the cost of construction of macadam road in 
their locality, the citizens of each county can 
ascertain more precisely how many miles of 
good highway may be built in their locality 
without any greater outlay of money and labor 
than is required by the present system with its 
wretched results. Of course, agood gravel road 
would cost much less than a macadam road 
probably not to exceed $3,500 per mile on the 
average. 

“There can be no substantial improvement in 
the country roads of this State so long as the law 
compels the continuance of the present system 
of subdivision into minute road districts, aver- 
aging scarcely more than a mile each in length. 
Whether the repairing of the road in each such 
district be done by actual labor of the inhab- 
itants thereof, or by employés paid by money 
commutation for such labor, the unsatisfactory 
result will be substantially the same, for two 
principal reasons. 

* First. The tendency in each little district is to 
make roads only for its own inhabitants and not 
for the inhabitants of other districts. The char- 
acter of each leading market road throughout 
its entire length thus tends to be kept down to 
that of the worst road in any one of the little 
districts into which itis subdivided. The load 
the farmer can carry to market is determined by 
the worst point in the entire road he must 
traverse. The people of each district naturally 
say: ‘If the other districts will not make good 
roads for us they do not deserve that we should 
make good roads for them, and there is but lit- 
tle advantage in our making such short strips 
of good road for ourselves.’ Under such a sys- 
tem there can be no concerted action for a uni- 
formly good market road, and the inevitable 
result is a uniformly bad road. 

“Second. The smaller the area of taxation the 
more economical will be the taxpayers, W hether 
the tax be paid in labor or money. The c ountry 
road district is the smallest area of taxation in 
the State, and by the inevitable tendency of 
human nature the country roads receive the 
stringent treatment of any of the public works. 
Each locality is extravagant enough in its de- 
mands for local improvements at the State ex- 
pense, for each inhabitant of the locality thinks 
that the rest of the State pays the entire tax. 
But eachinhabitant of a road district naturally 
seems to think that heis paying all ~ expense 
of any improvement in his local road 

“The primitive system of repairin s country 
roads has long been outgrow n, but is imbedded in 
the law,and the practice must continue so long 
asthe law remains unchanged. The Legislature 
cannot make better roads, but it can remove 
any obstructions in road improvement which 
exist in the laws. 

“Between the two extremes of extravagance 
in State expenditures and stinginess in local ex- 
penditures for local improvements, the country 
road system is suggested as the golden mean, 
At least the leading market roads in each coun- 
ty should be maintained by county taxation, 
expended under the supervision of a competent 
county engineer, subject to the general direc- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors. 

“Itis suggested that the Legislature should 
pass a general law prescribing certain kinds of 
improved roads, outlining the methods of rais- 
ing and expenling the necessary moneys, and 
authori izing any county upon the vote of the 
Board of Supervisors to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the statute. 

“It feems needless at this stage of the move- 
ment toward better roads to point out the ma- 
terial advantages of improved means of com- 
munication over country highways. Not only 
will good, substantial roads improve the value 
of every acre of land in their vicinity, but they 
are of direct pecuniary advantage in saving e X- 
pense ot transportation, and in bringing the 
farmer into closer and therefore often more 
profitable communication with the towns. Care- 
ful estimates have shown that an ordinary horse 
will draw on macadam roads over three times 
the load he can draw on adirt road This sav- 
ing of transportation in itself would amply com- 
pensate every locality for whatever extra bur- 
dens of taxation, if any, the construction of 
macadam roads would impose. 

*T earnestly invite the attention of the Legis- 
lature to this great question, impressed as I am 
with its material importance to the interests of 
the whole State. 
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114 Nassau Street, New York City, 


Weekly Market Beview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCEANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 5th, 1393.] 
TEA.—The market is generally considered in 
good shape, and the anticipate’ trade is begin- 
ning with the New Year, especially in the line of 
good Formosa. Japan is quoted at 13@20c.: new 
Formosa, 20@50c.; old Formosa, 19@24c.; Amoy, 
l4@18c.; Fuchau, 15@27c. 

COFFEE.—Trade in mild coffees has been 
more active since the holidays, and there are in- 
dications of better markets. Mocha is quoted at 
2344@24c.; Maracaibo, 1744@23c.; Laguayra, 17% 
@34oc.; Java, 2144@3lc. Brazil coffees are in fair 
demand, with quotable prices between 17@17iéc. 
SUGAR.—Raw isin fair demand on a steady 
market, and refined dull and unchanged. Cut 
loaf and crushed are 5.34@5%e.; powdered, 
4.81@5c.; granulated, 4.69@4%%¢c.; mold * A,” 4.04@ 
5éc.; confectioners’ “* A,” 4.56@434c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.- 
for beeves, but trade is quiet. City dressed beef 
is slow at 6@84c. per tb.,and 9c. for extra sides. 
Country dressed veals are slow at 8@10\c.; city 
dressed steady at 8@12c., and extras selling as 
high as 124@c. Dressed lambs are weak at 844@ 
10c.; dressed mutton slow at 7@9c. for common 
to choice quality. Country dressed hogs are 
TMa@svec. for heavy ; 84@94c. for medium, and 
9'4@10c. for light. 

PROVISIONS.-- Pork is quiet and firmer, with 
sales reported upon the basis of $15.25@15.50 for 
old mess; $16.25@16.50 for new mess; $18.50@20 
for short clear, and $18.50@19 for family. There 
is little trade in beef, but pricesare steady at $8@ 
10 for family mess; $6.25@6.75 for extra mess 
$13@16 for city extra, India mess. Beef hams 
are $14.50, Cut meats are dull and firm. 
Pickled bellies are 9'4@94c.; shoulders, 8c., 
and hams, 114@11%4c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The tone of the market 
has steadily improved this week, and export 
trade has shown signs of greater activity; but 
under this movement sellers advanced their 
prices over last week’s quotations. City mill 
patents are $4.25@4.50; clears, $3.00@4; No. 2 
springs, $2@2.15; No. 1, $2.40@3; clears, $2.85@ 
3.50: straights, $3.60@4; patents, $4.174¢@4.45; 
winter patents, $3.85@4.20; straights, $3.50@3.85. 


Feeling is steady 


Buckwheat flour is steady at $1.70@1.80. Rye 
flour in fair demand at $3@3.25 per bbl. Corn- 


meal dull, with Brandywine at $2.90, and yellow 
Western at $2.65@2.85. 

CORN ANDGRAINS.—The grain market has 
been better since the New Year, and the heavy ac- 
cumulations of stocks are gradually finding out- 
lets. There are fewer receipts from the farming 
districts, and a better idea of the amount in the 
country is realized. Spot wheat and options are 


both more favorable for trade. No. 1 Northern 
wheat is #34 @ @s3I4c.; No. 2 S0'44@80Moe.; No. 3 
spring, Tle@i4e; No: 2 red winter, Agave. 
Corn remains almost unchanged, and quotations 
place No. 2 mixed at 4944 @50'¢c + ste aro mixed 49c. 
Spot oats are dull, and trading in futures is 
simply switching from ee contracts to 
rebruary. No. 2 white is 4244@424¢c.; ungraded 
Western _ White, 40@404c. Vestern barley is 
quiet at 55a70c., and six-rowed State, TO@s0c. 
Hay and straw a unchanged, Fancy timothy 





hay is 85c., and No. 1, 75a80c. Long rye straw 
is 55@60c.; short rye, 45c., and wheat and oat, 
40c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 


butter has been very good for holders, and the 
trade hav been active enough to satisfy most 
jobbers. Old stock has been worked out pretty 
well, and new goods sold as fast as they arrived. 

Prices are firm, with extra Western separators 
at B@Re : Western firsts at 28@30c.. and sec- 
onds at 25@27c State creamery is 28@30c. for 
best, and 24@27c. for common to good. State 
dairy is firm at 26@zic. for extras, and 2@25c. 

for firsts. Imitation creamery slow but firm at 





24@2b6c. for firsts,and factory firm at 22@24c. for 
best lots. T here is no discount on the cheese 


market. Prices 
change in the year. 
11@11%c.; fall made 
choice, 1041le. 
are S4(@9ec. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.— There is rath- 
er more call for dried fruits, and prices are firm. 
Fancy evaporated apples are 944@lvc., and choice 
shy@%e. Sun-dried are steadier, with fancy at 
6c. and choice 54@5\ec. Chops, cores and skins 
are neglected. Small dried fruits are also quiet 
at unchanged prices. Fresh fruits are generally 
firm. (iood apple: ssell well. King and red sorts 
are $304 per bbl. ; Baldwins, $1.50@5; Greenings, 
vat; and mixed lots, $2@2 ‘Grapes are 
ver y plentiful and dull. Isabellas are 9@10c. per 
h-t) baskets; Concords, 9@ilc ; and Catawbas, 
be Zc. Cranberries ey t at $8@10 per bbl. for 

Cape Cod, and $2.25@2.50 per crate for Jerseys. 
Florida oranges are $1. hea 5A) er box; grape 
fruit, mandarins, $1@2.50: tangarines, 
Brae 3M 


BEANS AND VEGETABLES.—There is no 
improvement in beans and peas. Choice marrows 
are $2.32}¢02.35; me dium, $1.9221.95 ; and peas, 

$1.0. The market is firm for all choice pota- 
toes. Long sland potatoes are $2.50@2.75; 
Jerseys, $1.75@2.37; Michigan, $2.25G2.50 ; 
and foreign magnums, $202.0 per sack. 
Sweet potatoes are $325 per bbl. Other 
vegetables firm at prices quoted; Onions, 
3.50; cabbages, $58 ag 100; cauliflowers, 

i) per bbl.; spinac siai. 50 per bbl.; 
h, $2@2.25; turnips, TWWmMidse. .; string beans. 
per crate; peas, 75c.@$2.50; and kale, 
$1@1.25 per bbl. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The supply of live 
poultry has been a little ahead of the ¢ emand, 
and the following prices are a shade lower than 
last week: turkeys, %@1l0lgc. per .; spring 
chickens, 8%4@9ec., and fowls, 114 @ize. In 
dressed poultry the holiday trade closed satis- 
factorily, and very little good stock was carried 
over. This week trade is dull, and prices are 
shadeda little. Fancy Eastern turkeys are 15@ 
lie.; Western and Southern, 12@l5e. Chickens 
are 1@13c., and Philadelphia broilers, 4@17c. 
State and Western fowls are 9@1lc. Good and 
fancy ducks are 12@l6c., and geese, 8@l4c. 
Capons are 17@22c. Egas have been shaded 
somewhat this week, and new laid Eastern are 
W@31c.,and best W estern, 30c., and Southern, 
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29c, Ice-house eggs are 2@e., and limed, Bue 
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A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 
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(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship, Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 
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California 


The 





most comfortable way to 
reach California is 
Chicago the 
Route — Atchison, Topeka 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman 


by way ot 
Fe 
& 
Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 


Francisco without change, and 


make the trip quicker than over 


any other line. Pamphlets and 


Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


TOU RS TO CUBA AND MEXICO. Feb. 
1st. All rail going and returning by different routes. 
are ist, via Florida, Cuba, Mexico, returning 

via Chicago. These 4 cover a thousand miles more 
Gneved party “Addvess THE THOMAS FOREIGN 
TOURIST Ce 3, 1512 Ghestnae St., Philadelphia. 
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